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Preface 



^tr,i . f.^ri^cuching Ecom-tni^s is one coniDonent of a two-part publication entitled 
Maamft r ^:ulun Gicde in Ecofic^ics for thej^ations Schools. Part I of the Guide, v4 
Fi jm^wo fcr Tfa: *nin^ Economic: Basic Concepr^. presents a conceptual structure of the 

econof J-'vr. pline and shows hi-*^ that structure :an be used to assist in more effective 

«^per5»o"aj eci-r. .mic decision-makn^ Part II of the Guide, Strategies fat Teaching 
Ecarumucs. iemonstrates'to educcu-.rs how the conceptual Framework can be taught at 
various f'vels Primary, Inter— ^iate and Secondary. It has been packaged as several 
volumes lu ^iow - . cc flexible use ^v classroCrr. irachen nd curriculum development 
special i^N 

The .-mm Council izreati apr^-^ates the tint -LKJoerstjon given to us by the many 
ini\» :^rtif* an«f ^chooi. sysieMis .i^^^ciated with Jev:^iopme^: of thcseycurriculum 
c'iui^ir>v Wr ire especiaJi nof^btcd to the indivi.:uals who drafted thes^maienals. 
^'5[etiak>us ticiii fstir^e r; ;;iieircx"d classroom tCi* * 'r*^ near the developrren: sites 
«'>vi(«vl the .ytr shakeccwT to assure that ea. ' itfison nublished was c.assroom- 
(estea. Whih cidr- . made .nm mese lessons have n evaluated under all jiassroom 
.riiir'tni. wt do knov^ that the it^sioiiKi work with trt . oil populations designated We 
:.v4isu»-f .y present v^^ume as a ^^ ^ing documen .^n that modified versions wi be 
i>:v»iiiU;(1^ r ^hp /r^ars ahead. 

Tfr^ty.v ^^a.Mte^''''jrnculum?r- v:t was made - - Hy general contributions r 
nl oi jki -ny ^Jea^ca^^c soonsors addition, sud:^: jriui"/ grants were received — r 
'^<:neni Svloiors i.>rd Motor . Car Fu^h. and Amcr: "t-:trph'one and Telegraph - - 
•^nfirKiuflr the confid'-jice mese .wn . ?'s have exrr^.- n the economic educ:: . 
r>,-*c-ir-nr u»ccal ommendatioT. s>ioaid be giver -towell Symmes, Directc 

wirricxAtMi who has coordinated :n* pnject for th; r-: Touncil from its inceptio 

We are . •••♦v^ent ^hiti^ij^tez . : , Teaching Ll -^ics will serve teachers wei ^. 
D^- -a! piftoiliiic: or ouiMng c^iMiofTucs lessons in: . r.^nng curricula. Properly isiil 
rrx MuMr t ( I'rncu.u luiae car N>oone a powerfu accelerating econoirc" 

iiifnjc*' '1 ai J I crauL .evels. 



M. L, Frankel 
Former President 

Michael A. MacDow: 
President 
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Foreword 



The Master Curriculum Guide was published to be used ^ a tool fpr curriculum 
development — it is not a oiniculu^ per se. It is designed as a resource document fo^ school 
systems engaged in: K- 12 e^pcgipmi^ eduoatidn curriculum development. Part I provides a 
framework for teaching-economic -ideas and P3rt It provides detailed^ classroont lessons 
illustrating tested ways in which these ideas can be taught at different levels 'f)t difficulty. 
Thus, the Master Cmripirtum Guide Indicates what economic ideas can be taught, where 
they can be taught, and' how they. can be taught. \ ' ^' .■ 

. ^ It was decided to slice the school years into three segment^: Prifhaiyi Intentiediate and 
Secondary, with the secondary packet^ oriented toward subject fields. Curriculum^ 
committees were established for these segments. Teachers must decide the appropriate 
grade for each lessdR based upon the capacity of their students. Those teaching in **middle 
schools" will want to examine both the intermediate level packagfe and the various . 
secondary packages. >^ 

By judiciously selecting lesions from the volumes of teaching strategies, teachers can 
systematically upgrade the quantity and quality of economics instruction in their existing 
courses. Each lessomis self-contaiiigd and ready for teaching, but good teachers who have 

' had economic education trairting can readily modify the activity to fit their special classroom-- • 
needs. The lessons ape concept-based rather than unit or theme-oriented. Once teachers 
have mastered the instructional activity, placement within existing courses or inclusion 
as supplements to text units will rapidly follow. Sample materials for classroom use* 
(e.g., pjjjfires, cards, games, etc.) may Se reproduced at the teacher's discretion 

The curriculum strategies pubiished iif this volume have been classroom-tested. 
However, field-testing has not been conducted throughout the United States. For this 
reason, we see the present edition as a working document that will be improved based upon 
responses from users throughout^ country. The Instructional Activity Evaluatior Form 
found on pages vi-vii, or n^odifi^d versions of it, may be used by supervi3ors to obtain 
feedback from teachers. We urge teachers to send copies of such evaluations to the Joint 
Council. This will enable us to obtain Insights for future revisions. Furthermore, smce'we 
view these collections of concept-oriented curriculum activities as starting points, teachers^ 
are urged to submit their'own activities dealing wifh concents selected from the Framework. \ * ' 
Those teachers wishing' to submit activities should use a format that includes the essential ' 
elements of the format outlined ^ page viii. This guide was developed to encourage writers 
to provide immediately teachable lessons. If the Joint Council receives a sufficient number 
of acgyities that have been classroom-tested, we will be well on our way toward suj^lying 

- m^^le volumes of concept-oriented mini-lessbns at various grade levels, in fact, we * 
wdffl'd have a growing* 'curriculum activities bank" which, when 

teachers with a rich' source of classroom-tested lessons designed to teach various 
components of the economics Framework. 

The Master CurHculuniGuide Project, like all complex undertakings, is the product of 
many people 'whose contributions must remain unacknowledged, because it is nearly 
impossible to assign authorship to ideas that have been shaped and reshaped as they were 
molded into a publish^ document. Perhaps by briefly tracing the evolutionary character ot 
the produc^, we can not only clarify its purpose but also |ive credit to someof the principals-^ 
involved. , ' . i \ * 

^ TheMasterCurriculumGuide Projectis anoutgrowth of the Developmental Economic ^ 
Education Project (DEEP). Working documents produced for the QEEP experiment in 
curriculum change conducted between 1964 and 19^9 included the **twQ little red books," / 
as they were called in the fi^d: one a statement of economic concepts to be taught as outlined 
in the Task Force Report jafTEconomic Ejducation in the Schools, and the second, some 
suggestions for trade placement These materials were later fashioned into a single volume • • 
tnixHtdEconomb^in thjJOurriciHmn. Duringthe *60s and the early 70s, these publications 
were extensively *used especially W/ those schools associated \yith the DEEP Cooperating 
Schoolst^gram. Uteralfy lnjn^|peas of curriculum guides and li&sqn plans were generated , ^ 
from fhes4 documents and throSfMh^ thousands of teachers and students were introduced 
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During the 1973 Natioriar Affiliated Econo^c Education Directors MeetiJp 

s, 9tff 



. Council and Center Directors, led by th^ California andOklahoma contingents, tw^ ^ 
loint Council to undertake wharhas fecome kno^^n as the Master Cumculir^' ^lu^ 
Project. It took three yeajrs for Lee Hansen's comhiittee to develop a newf rar^-M^r^it ^ot 
V^eaching Economics, At thesalne tiifle the frame wiork was being prepared, cih^^urt- task 
force gj-oups chairwi by the individuals ' ^yhose Inames are affixed to tbpp T^uhhUu 
volumes ^ere estattished. Behind the scie^es, this project relied leaviiy or i S'tiftim 
Commitjee of professional economic educirtors: Pefer V. Hamns^on, Direcar idum^ 
Council for Economic Education, Purdue^/'Univcrsity; High G. 1-ovell, P sor of 
Econonycs, ''Portland State University; Clapton Millington, Executive Vic Mdent. 
Oklahoma Council on Economic Educatign, Oklahoma State University; Leo: v! ^ v-ir 
Director, Center for Economic Education, UniveraEy of Wisconsin- vfilwauKet. ^ > 
Warmke", Chairman, Department of Economic Edacation, Ohio L nversiry. 

These individuals ^ierved in an advisory capacity for various project comrr 
significantly^ helped to shape the nature of the prbdiic't. June V 3illiara, C 
Specialisf for the Joint Council, 'gontributed impo^antj^ to the aesign oi th 
strategies and prepared the instructional Activity Bvjalualt^n Form 5ach com 
giyen the responsibility make a first selection of those ecojaomic coiwepts whii 
most usefully taught wmin the grade level divisfon established. W^know n^i 
than are incliided in the&e volumescdn be tau§ht. Our Objective for these firs: edr w 
produce a' few quality'^ctivities^that could be' immediately used by tfeacher. ' nc i^tssoil 
have been classroom-tested at the development sites ajjd-we Jii^k forward o i^iig rr\er. 
field-tesred in classrooms throughout the nation. ^>^^ - K > ^ 

are indebted to all ^ndl^viduals who h^ ^ [ p articipated in the '^yrv ^, 
Strategies for Teaching Economics: Intermediate Level, but special thank:: arc i.. 
Chairperson, Marilyn* Kourilsky. Through her leadership^ ttie Committee .las w.c 
with superb- models that will serve ^ accelerate concept learning in- econon 

'i 

, S. Stowell/S^mes 

Directhr of Ourriculuh ani. 
■ ^ .^^ " Coordinator, Master purric 
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MASTER CURRIC JLUM 

• Instruction', Activity Evalt-stion Form • 

y4*5«5ase rc^ w ' ^-evaluation form ~ each activity - -cod an d return 4o: 
ME V SCHQj?_ AOrzjESS: 

Persr ■ Completing Foi^n) 



(Name of Supe ot) 



jr - A'C" L.EVEL OF ACTIVITY - aCKAGE: . 
NUa'-^E= -^1 . ' " "fTLE OF ACTIVr 



D' sCRI- "I . <N 3LASS WITH -WHivJ - ACTIVITY V. AS 

vourse ^. ..^ : _^ 

ge Ra|j 2 0^ Grade Level; . 

"/tie ^ ^(tbooK (if any):' - 



9tuc - ^ oility Level(s) - (Check one): 

. Atj0^ Average 

Average 

Below Average i ^ > . ' 

- Heterogeneous Group including All the a.^v- . e 

^ t ^ -ECTIVENESS (Circle the number you thinj^ ndicates the appropriate 
ratir^g). 

J 1 Are OLviectives clearly stated? 

e * ear 5 4 3 / ■ 2 . ^ Vague ^ 

2. Are ob»ectives realistic in terms of student maturity at 'the specified ^ge or grade 
^ leve ^ . . . ' ' - 

^ very ^ ■ 

Realistic 5 - , 4 3 .2 ' Unrealistic 

0 3. Are teaching procedures stated in a manner so -*s to be easily understood? 



# 



Easy tov ' ^ . ' ' ' Very Difficult 

UndersfSnd -5 4 3 2 ta Understand 



4. Are teaching procedure'^ appropriate for accomp":<-*"ng objectives? 



ADofopriate 5 -4 3^ 2 . * Appropriate 

5. Ars^^^^ing procedures appropriate- for students ot ^ ^s age ef ^rade>level? 

Very \j\ • ^ , Not 

Aporopriafe ''5.43' 2 > J ^ ^ Appropriate 

6. Are recbmmended .student materials appropriate tc the age op grade level 
^ specified? ^ ^ 

y ^ Very. A >^ ^ ■ . ' . . ^ Not 

\ ^ . Appropriate ^ 5 4 - 3 2 ^ropriate 



7. To what exter zoes this activity cortrriute to pupils' uhders^t-xjir : of the 
3artieular .econ:;mic concept it is desj^ec to teacji? 

s/erv > ' • ■' ,^0^ 

^cn ' • ^ 4 3. 21 " At AH 

8 y\Q /ou use ar^ " -neHtems sugges^r^j for evaluation? i 

' ves. please :'^v 'ae the informatior requested below. . 

'^umberofEvaluacor ^f^m Averaz^e Level of Class Performanz^B (Circle^one) 

— t — _ — Excellent Good Accep-^»?^ Poor 

-\ , Excellent Good Accec:T^j& Poor 

— ^ . Excellent . Good Acceoiar^ Poor. 

: Excellent Good "Acceptai'^r Poor 

— — — _ — Excellent Good Accebtaote ^ Poor 

- -Vhat would be ^oi ^ tgf^W rating of evaluation techniques sugoeste^for :his 
activity? , 

Excellent^ ^5 4 3 ^ / 1 ' Poor 

" . What would be yot overall rating of the activity in terms of its effectiveness for 
. achieving stated -c^'ves? V 

. ' ' Mot At All 

Effective 5^ 4 3 2 ' 1 ^ Effectrve 

:OMiMENTS AND RECO*' 'MENDATIONS: What changes and/or additions would you 
ec:n— nend for making thf rmore effective instructional activity? Please describe pr, if 
avai^aDte, include some s? 'f-^es of any additional teacher or stCident materials you m'i^t - 
nave jsed (for example: ed^mWon techniques). We shall welcome specific elaboration 
relative to any of the abo\r^ questions. 

(Attach extra sheets with commenfs and materials or use back of form)^ 

^^ ^ . \ ' - " ' 

F(t)rm prepared by June \ Gilliard, CurriCLiuXn Specialist. JQEE, 
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' MASTER CURRICLUJM 
Instructional Activity For^nat 



.CONCEPT: 



RECOMMENDED USE: 

TIME REQUIRED: " 
MATERIALS REQUIRED: 



RATIONALE: 



State the concept tha^ servJk as the mairTorganirer for tlje 
activity. / / * * ^ . ^ ' ' 

StaJe^ade and/or abilit evel of students for wnorh the activity 
is^Tntended. ' \ . 

State Jiumber of f lass pe-ryis needed to cor^Die : the-activity. 

List an ma^erial^^ nee^ec ror the activity ie.c., bgpks, games, 
films, etc.) ^ \ 

A brief statement expldfr*^g the significance of the activity. The 
-statejnent may foq^js or vvnat^tudients shoula know, be awar6 
of or.be able to. do. Or \ "^av focus on the importance of the 
^ instructioha approach c-einc used ^e.g., use of gamingA; 

simulation, for moliyat ':ra jurooses or for purposes of havirtd 
students appl> certain skihs. Knowledge', etc.). . / 

RELATED CONCEPTS: Other eco'ndmic^conc-ots scecifically dealt '-t^ in the activity. 

INSTRUCTIONAL Each gbjective should soecify (1) the p^<iicular lear^g 

'OBJECTIVES: (knowledge, skill or attitude) the student is .expected to demon- 

. strate; (2) the actidr the stuaent will oerfprnn in demonstrating 

^ ^ this knowledge, skill or attitude (e.g., write, compare, ^state, list, 

• etc.); (3) the condition? uacte" which-the actim is to occur (e.g., 
given Certain dfiltia or r*o — rrr.ion, after vi^W' i,^ - ^articular filr 

. ^ given « particuldt fie»d-* - <:>fr'nencp - 



TEAQHElR STRATEGY/ 
Pl|PIL ACTIVITY:- • ' • 

EVALUATI9N: 



Description of the teacning-learning pro 
attainmeriUjt oDjactives. 




10 be used for pupil 

J • - 



Description of strategies, test nc instruments, or oth'er materj^ls 
to be used tor assessing sti^dent learning. 




Prepared by !)une V. Gilliard ' 
ijoint Council oq Economic Education 
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■ - :■ '■■(..'" ■ ■' . ' 

The following pages consist oC(l) an overview and rationale for the economic concepts 
to be taughr in .the intermediate grades, (2J sample lessons^ (3)^sample units, and (4) 
segments from -an instructional systenjf! Each lesson Is designed either to introduce, to 
amplify, or to reinforce a specific concept cijiosen^'for the intermediate grade leveL The 
* . sdjfafXt units combine several or athof the concepts and are aimed mostly at introducing and 
amplifying designated (fcncept^ Thi instructional system, the Mini-Society, encompasses 
all those concepts specified by the Master Curriculum's go^l committee for intermediate 
grade levels; issues^of value clarification are addressed. i , 
The general form^/w-thcj lessons and units is: 

I.— Bcscription of concepts and rationale . < ^ 

\ n. Objectives ^ * 

m. Directic^s and instructional sequence • * - ' ' 

./ Room arrangement and materials ^ r ^ 

Sequence of activities^d pipcedures 
Follow-up activities ^ ' . " 

IV. Evaluation ' " ^" 

- The sample lessons*ahd^nits were prepared and/or l^fed by the^^ubcommittee on 
intermediate grades consisting of: Dr. Marilyn Kourilsky, lEllen Goldman, Garry 
Schulnian, Lucy LTockhart-Munimecv - Darlerlfe Wif^, Michaele Schole;s7Russell Miller, ^ . 
Kathleen Hirst^^c Dr. Joe McQihtic ana students. Preliminary drafts were reviewed by 
members .of the faculty at me University of California at Los Angeles. Barbara-Schick, / 
University of Npyada, Las \Jegas, prepared the annotated biWtJ^graphy of supplementai^yL^ 
materials. ' ' 

» The Mini-Society was previously created by Marilyn Kouriisky. X^^th permission-, 
" stjgments afe included in this cunic^^ , ' * , 

/ ^ y V ' * Marilyn Kourilsky, C/ia/rper^o^ J./ 

* " -^7^ ^' .» - . Interniediaie Le^l Cuxj'iculiim Committee '^"^Si 

A^dster Curriculum' Project ' - c 
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• \ I . . . . 

' hitroductfon . » 

, ' 'Almost everyone makes economif decisions. Even a child 
of eight, Ideciding whether to go to the movies with frieiids jr 
to play baseball, is deciding how to Ae a scarce resource 

.(time) anfl could bfc "^plying economic concepts such as 
opportunity cost to this decision. In^ten years thi^ same child 

* >yill b^/naking economic decisions iii the marketplace and 
will.be required to make decisions witfesignificant economic 

. consequences in the voting b6oth. These adult decisiorrs ' 
affect not Qrily the individual bU^ taken in the 'aggregate,*^ ' 
^Jpct.us all^If individuals are to ™ke decisions w.hich are 
' intelligent, iafortned,'and based on4ogical analysis, the time 
"•to begin ^chiag them ecortdfmic concepts and economic^' 
analysis is at the be^ning of the formal ejiucation proQ5§b . 
' In the priman/grades, economic analysis is limited by the ^ 
level of psych/logical development attaihed by students. 

* j^They generally think onlyin termSfof themselves and their' 

families;^, Econc^c concepts and generalizations c^n be 
applied at those grade levels to the individual chiiy and - 
family in a highly persqnaiized manner. As the child enters 
the i;itermediate. grades^ hi^/her psychological developmem 
enables him/her lb abstract further and analyze at Another 
level. ^^CLStudent is stHl concerned With personal *decision- 
; makiSfe,* but now s(he) caj^ aflso' view^'boy, individual' ' 
decisiort-niakihg*||an affect Ihp societyjfat large. In the 

* ^P^ermeli^te grades we begin to deal wiflj ffconomic jfcb- 
" lems as problenjs fabed by the whole gi^pup or country'. The. 

* "stii^t can continue to apply, econonu^ jCCvjcepts to iritli- 
^ vidual deci^ipn-imaking, but now can alsp^^begin the^type of 

- ^ ahaly^is we hJijpe will baiMihzed Jater aa'a voting citizen .* The ' * 
^ emphasis. her^ is on the iriterrelgtionship of concepts and '> 
generalizations. ' V-^"' ' ■ ^ 

" Itt the intermediate gradfe%, students can begin to jdistin- 
^^uish between tKe normative and positive; -that is, 

between whaV*shofi^I be'' andwhat!iis."Theycanbeginto . ^ 
^ •disci^ss values they hold themselvefi»ai;id that we exhibit as a 
nation (normative) in contra^^ the effects of the al^mative . 
actions based on these valud^sitive) . Th^y can l^am that, - 
\ in econcj/nics, we analyze what wili happen jf, for example, 
we cut down on welfare programs ratlier than .whether this 
- '**shoiild^'hapj)^n. The **positive"*economic approach then' " 
helps them to »weigh the consequence^ of their own and the 
. nation'*s actidhs.v . , ' 

^e concepts chosen for emphasis at the" intfermediate 
griidpfi-^fJi: Scarcity, Opportunity Costs, Property • aijd 
. Econonflc Sysftems, Demand and Supply, Competitiop^mf^ 
^ sus Monopoly, Mon?y and Banking, ahd Inflati^ and 
"Deflation. The depth to which each concept' is covered is 
deternuTicd by the*degre4 to .which (l)th^ concept is relevant 
.to personal decision-making Skills, and (2) the coocept 



. - . .r 1 •. . . 

.Scarcity, * ^ [' . ' ' ' 

Scarcityf-limited* resources versus relsKf^!^ urilimited * 

• wants /uses) for^the resources^is the central economic 
.problem, which fequires that w^ all make choices, both as 
individuals and as societies. While in, ih'e primary grades 
students can learn that they must decide "how to use their 
recess timeXwhether to playjump rope OOQ play ball), in the ^ 
interrhediate gradfes theycan Be introduce4 to scarcity as 
society^s problem. They can/ for example, discuss the 
'alfeAative uses to which the ed^^cation fund moniy from the 
PTA can be put. They can also learn about the alternative ' 
usesforthesteelthaUsproducedby vanduscompanies. ^teel 
could be i/sed for the;, production of cars or for the production 

> of buildings but the same'.steel cann^' be used for both. 
Furthermore, students can explore tKr own career deci- - 

' -sioh^. Will they usetheir time to become teachers or^dentists? ^ 
' They can'speculafe on how thbir d^cisi(»s*][injh^aggreg^e) 
will affect Uie society at large. 

' li is i^ost important in the, review of this coneent and its^ . 
further ap^icalibn that sfBdents understand: ' ' »| 

I, Scarcit^^is u^SversaU It>^is a problem fecei by all 
individuals aad by all societies. Thejelativcwe^jih of 
* 'an iricUviduafeor society dpes not ^*'cure'''j^apci'ty\ , t 
. Eveti^lJie **rict^est** person in the world] fias.6nl.y ^j4 ^ 
•hours eadr day, to lisff and -must /allocate the hoJrs .4' 
* ' among ^emative uses. • ^ - ^ * 
, 2. Scarcity cann5t be- eliminated by selflessness or al- 
' ^ S">sgi, Wanting only for others and not for SneSelf 
does ncjf remove the faot t^ wants still '6xi^ in the. 
aggregate and that. 5ie^ are constantly growing. ForS 
\ example, individual w^nt^or food may not incrgist 
but the aggregate waists foiTood increase as population • . 
grows. 1 ^ ^ * " * ' - V 

3. Scarcity necessitfltesK:hoice-making for the individual 
and/ for \ociety . We< mus^ *make^ 'choices a'moftg 
^ ..aKernativf u*^ for resources. A plot of landiCan b^ 
used to buij^ a school or a factory,, bujk not both at the 
same time. . */ " 

• ^ V ^ ^ ^ V ' 

Opportunity Cost 

- With an awareness of scarcity as it ndces^^tes choice- ^ 
leaking, students fan deal with tl}e implic^ton of choice- 
making— that for efvery decision made,\ome alternative was 
foregorie. there is a cost to bear^for eve!^ use of a resource. ^ 
This cost is the real or opphrtunity cost, ^d is stated ih terii^s * . 
"*f th^^next most attractive altetnative use of the resource; tha| 
is, the use that was foregphe.* Again, students may discuss* • ' 
thi^ in terms, of themselves and' society! A student who ' 
chooses to^se his/her adirit time to work as a school teacher 
maybe givmg up a career as a doctor. Society can purchase 



affects real-worlc^Analysis performed ^by the ecoriofiiicaliy . " hi^/her skills^s a>teachej but society is forfeiting tfle skills the * U. 



literate citizen w)fo is not a professional economist. FolloW- 
'ing arc ov^iews of each concept set, including basic 
understandings and examj:)les gf their application to' indi- 
vidual decision-making ' mt\/to the ^nalysfe Of, societal 
^problems. ' - ^ ' \ 
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person rtiay have exhibited as a'doctor. And ag£|in, if spciely . 
chdtjses to use a plot oflarijd to ^ild a factory, it forfeits {he 
use of thS land to buifflta^chool'li). ) 

Jt is inkportaiit to e^mphasize af the intermediate graded 
4H^els ^tha\ opportunity CQst (real c^t)" is the 



next ijes/ 
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< alternative foregone rather-than the sjim of>ll alternatives 
^regQB^If a;boy purchases a ch'ocoJatef bar^with 1 50^ -his 
opportunity cost is nbt the peahut bnlnch^i||^ he pouldllave 
: bought foKjlie saiT)e.l50 ae^^e'pack of gum he cou|d;have, 
* purehasecf. TSiVffl/ cost is either the eum or the other candy 
'■'•b2. / ^ V,' _ / 

, ' An under^ta«ding of scfarcity,*tfie nee^l for choice-mai;ing.i 
and^the acconiftanymg opportumty costs lead. us tgr $d 
e^^ploration jof ecopomic systems^the manqer in whiph 
societies deal wit^j the facts of scarcitjfanB real costs. ^ ' - 

Econom!^ Systems . ; , 

f , Becafti^e resources arejii^ce and chcfices md'st be made as " 
teSkemative usybs^or resources, societies devejop econohiic 
'systems^O answe^three 5asic*Teconomic questions: What to 
produce, T/oH^ to produce n anA Who vJiW get tllfe output (For 
Whorr^io produce)Mlie mannerin. which these questions are 
answered (the Jorm of the^conomic system) is determined" 
" largely by the society's basic value premise'as to who owns 
the productive resources, In the two exireme types of. 
systems, resources are eith^csolejy the property of individu- 
als or all resource^ aFe owned in common. In the real world, 
while economies tend more tow^d one type than another, the 
''pure" form at either end of the spectrum is never actually 
realized. '\. 

We attempt to avoid emotionally loaded terms to describe 
types of economies. Instead of using; the term socialistic, we 
substitute command ecoivomy, fiat, or^collective economy. 
Rather than, use the term Capitalism, we use market economy . 
or prycg?^ys7erll. ' ' 

Wh^n a group operates on the belief that resources should 
be owned by individuals, these individuals a[re ap\ to use the 
{resources to their own benefit, initially producing the things 
they themselves want* Eventually, as the society grows, 
these individuals will benefit themselves most by producing 
what others >vant and are willing to pay for. They wilJ 
specialize. The resultant system, with prices or goods and 
services directing good^ and services into and out of various 
usfes, wilj 1?€ a, market mechanism. What to produce is 
decided by the consumer^, who indicate what they are willing 
to pay fox: by casting dollar votes. 

The For Whom \s determined by the amount and prod- 
uctivity of the resources owned by individuals. When firms 
produce what is demanded from them by consumers, they 
must secure aqd hire resources. In so doing they pay out 
moAey incomes to the owners of the resources they buy or 
hire. It is this rnbney that accrues to'the individual as income 
and that, in turn, coostitutes the source of his* or h^r ability to 
go out in to the marketplace and vote for (buy) what he or she 
wants. 

- When a group operates on the premise that resources 
should be owned in common^ the logical next step is that ' 
resources should be used to benefit the group as a whole. In a 
group of any size, this eventually necessitates a planner or 
group of planners to speak for the group in de<?^cling what 
should be produced and who should get the output. 

The decision^ow to produce in a market economy is 
almost always determined 6y the relative prices of the various 
inputs as compared with their productivity. In a command 
economy, such decisions tend to be determined by fiat. 

In the intermediate grades, the social stuflies curriculum is 



^ such that the emphasis is put gn our own country and ^ 

• therefore 6h pur economy an|i its workings. Students at this 
fevel can be^xpo&ed to an elementary ciEgjjlar flow diagram 

*depictingjhe working^ of iparket :system- or modified 
-market system, incfydrhg the roles of consumers (house-. ^ 
iiolj^s) , prodpcef § and govemrtiertt . TJ]is can be discussed and 

• role-plAyed in the ^classroOn^, using examples, from the 
' cqmmunity or nation. lt<:an,first be personalised and th^ be 

abstr-acted to-btKers. For example; the ch^Idren oamrole-play 
* the^effects of a classmate deciding to put oji a dance sho'w. 
Those hired would include proficient dancers, perhaps ^ 
someone who play^ the piano, and possibly someone to write 
programs or to decorate — as well as other resources such^s 
the auditorium (payment could be to the principal or-the 
School Board) . The individuals thus hired would h^ve dollars 
to spend (so would the entreprenSuial classmate wfto'^used. 
his/her management skill to comqing the 'cgsoiirc^) arid 
could discuss for Wiiat they are willing. tV) cast their dollar - 
votes. The H^\y decision c^n also^be discu^d here. Will 
someone be hired to write out progrgims by hand, or will 
spmeone with access to a copying machine be hired? If ^ 
someoniTis hired to write programs by hSnd, how wjll the 
^trepreneur decide whom to hire since sbme people write 
faster than others. (The quality of the vvork can'.also«be 
considered.) 

From this personalfzation of the circular flow of 4j|come, 
students can then discuss what happens ifproducersiproduce 
something for which consumers ( 1 ) are willing to cast dollar 
votes, such as frisbees or hulahoops, and (2) are not willing to 
cast dollar su^h as an unpopular record. (See Demand 
andiSupply.) . 

Tne important concepts to emphasize in this interrelation- 
ship are: 

1 . Consumer freedom — the freedom to buy whatever is 
available. " ^ < * 

2 . Consumer sovereignty — the ability of the cgnsi^mers to 
determine what is produced (or continiie^ytlo be 
produced) by the way in which they cast dollar vdbs in 
the marketplace. 

3. Modifications — the possibility that citizens, through 
selection of candidates at the voting polls, can in 
essence vote to modify the system. The Ff^yifl/.Z/ow and " 
For whom can be modified through governmental 
intervention. 

To deal with economies other than our own, students can 
participate in simulations of other ways in which these 
decisions could have been made. An example of this would 
be to simulate some of the country's early colonized 
-settlements which were based on collective ownership of 
resources instead of on private ownership. It is impractical, 
given the current curriculum, to study other nations in depth 
at this stage; however, after such a simulation students can 
discuss the trade-offs inherent in different systems of 
ownership. A system tending toward a market mechanism 
allows greater -aggregate freedom to determine What is 
produced, and a system tending toward command economy 
may allow greater security that an individual will be part of 
■\ht For Whorjx group. 

Demand and Supply 

An understanding of some' of the principles of demand, of 
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supply /and of the interaction between these concepfe^lows 
students in 'the intermediate grades to analyze a market 
mechanism with hioreyfenetration than Is possible with the 

\ simpler circular flo^N^iagrgim. Again; the concepts tan be- 
initially personalized a%d then abstracted to include the larger 
society. At Ithe mtermejliate grades students are ready to 
utilize such tool^ as demand and supply schedules and graphs 

I depicting the information, from theise schedules. 

" •* 

Demand ' * 

It has already been ascertained that we all have wants; but 
wants and demaf!tis differ in that demand refers to desire 
backed by trt^/b/7/ry^or Xviflingness to pay for the good or 
seMce desired. E)pmand is a future concept and an attempt to 
^-^ystematize..the way consumers believd^they wUl act; not to 
'^depict the \yay^they. acted in the past. . / 

Demand stflfngth js influenced by Several factors: (1) the 
tastes .an^references pf^consumers, (2) the income level of 
consumers, (3> the pi^es of substitutes and complements, 
and (4) th^iew of Ihc future ht\d by consumers. 

The-^di^maTld for -a 'product refers to the willingness to 
purchase various quantities of a good (or service) at various 
prices in a stated period of tipie, riot just to the quantity which 
consumers will purchase at one particular price. It refers to an 
entire schedule or curve. In general, at higher prices the 
quaniHy flemanded will tend to be lower than ^t lowerprices. 
- At the intermediate grade levels, students can create, a 
demand schedule (and later 'graph it) representing their pWn 
class's demand for milk at lunchtime for' the next day. They 
can discuss how the factors named above influence the 
strength of demand: (1) Tastes and preferences — ^some 
children may like milk more than others or may be more 
influenced by the health factors emphasized by parents. (2) 
Income level — students may receive differing amounts of 
money foriunch or a« allowance, and this may influence their 
willingness to spend money on milk. (3) Prices of comple- 
ments and substitutes — the prices of.other food items sold at 
lunch, indeed of any other items to which the students have 
purchasing access, may influence strength of demand. If- 
cookies are '*cheap," students may tend tol^uy more milk to 
cornplement or go along with the cookies. On jhe other hand, 
cpoRies (or orange juice or cand>t=<^r movie tickets) may be 
seen as a substitute for milk, children being willing to 
purchase less milk at varying prices, preferring to use their 
money to purchase cookies instead. (4) View of the-future — 
if students believe they will soon receive ah increase in their 
allowances or that the* price of milk ^or of a substitute or 
cornplement) will soon change, this may influence strength 
of demand. ' . 

From this personalisation, students can expand their 
discussion, for example, to the strength of demand for 
various goods in a western town whose formation they are; 
simulatir\g or to the current national demand for automobiles . 
A discussion on automobiles could include questions such as: 
'*At current prices are bicycles a substitute for cars?'' **At 
current prices does a concern ^^with air^^ollution change 
people's preferences concerning automobiles?'' 



Supply ^ J 

Supply refers to the willingness of producers to produce 
and sell varying quantities of their good or service at various 



\ prices. As the price of the item goes up, the quantity supplied 
/ of the gocKl or service tfends to go uj); and as the price goes 
down, the.quantity supplied of the product tends to go down. 
Supply is determined by the costs involved in production. 
The two basic types Qf costs which are considered by 
producers in deciding how much they will supply aP various 
prices are (1) out-of-p9cket costs or money which is.spent in 
' hiring the factors of prodi^ction (land, labor, capital and 
management), and (2) opportunity cost, or the alternative 
foregone if their time and money are to be used ih this 
' part^ular productlofi. A complete understanding of supply 
would necessitate extensive study of the determinants of 
costs — a study of the **flactor market" — and is not necessary 
at ^is grade Jevel for understanding the basic m^ket 
mechanisnk ' 

Like demand,, supply is a future concept and refers to an 
entire schedule rather than fo the .quantity producers are 
willing tosupply at just one price. The supply schedule, like 
the deriiand schedule, depicts the quantity "producers are 
willing^to supply in a given time period at various prices. 
Students can create a supply schedule concerning a highly 
pq^onalized topic and proceed to graph ijt and internalize the 
implications before they attempt to^pply the concept to the 
rpal world. For example, your class can form partnerships (to 
. cut down on time) and create a supply schedule (aftera few. 
minutes' discussion) fot* car washes, answering the questipq, 
''How many cars are yoii willing to wash for x0 (substitute 
various prices) next Saturday from 8 a,m. to 5 p.rri.?" The 
students can , then discuss what types of information and 
considerations went into their decisions. (Expect answers, or 
elicit bne$^such as "The twoof us coufdn'l wash that many by 
ourselves, but we could hire someone to help us, for that 
price per car.") Students will probably indicate that they 
considered the cost of space C*How 'much will the gas station 
charge you to rent their 'empty'.lot next door?"), water, 
soap, brushes or chamoises, advertising, and hired help. 
They should also consider payment for their own labor (and 
profit for the management) in terms of their opportunity 
costs. (''How much money could you earn in the same period 
by mowing lawns in the neighborhood?" and/or 'is it w.orth 
that much money to you to give up going to the park to 
play?") Students then can extend these considerations to 
analogous ones examined by , for example, U.S. producers of 
autornobiles or gasaline. ) 

Equilibrium ' . ■ ' 

It.may seem to the students that a sort of war is in progress 
between suppliers and consumers and, in a sense, there is. 
Suppliers tend to be willing to sell more at higher prices (and 
less at lower prices) while consumers tend to be willing to 
buy more at lower prices and less at higher prices. This 
conflict is resolved at the equilibrium price or market price: 
that price at which the quantity consumers want to buy is 
equal to the quar]Ltity the suppliers are willing to supply. 
Students canxonsider what would happen, for example, if 
their car wash became a reality. What would happen if they 
were willing to wash 20 cars on Saturday for $1.00 per*car, 
but ccjnsumera in the neighborhood wanted to have 30 cars 
washed on that day for that price? Some consumers would be 
unsatisfied if the car wash closed , down after the twentieth 
carJf the car washers had known the situation beforehand. 



Ihey probably would have raised the price per car (perhaps to 
$1.25 per car to wash 25 cars) so that the number of car 
washes denianided ^t that price was equal to the number they 
were willing to wash. On the other hand/ if they had been 
willing to wash 35 cars for $2 .00 per car but at that price only 
15 car washes were demanded, (hey may well have lowered 
tlieir price, (^o get a, more realistic approach here, students 

• might survey the teachers in their school and/or their parents 
to create a demand jschedule and curve for the car washes, 
enabling them ta work from real figures.) An important 
understanding here is that equilibrium is not a magic number, 

;,airived at by some incantation. In the real world, prices are 
^ siet by suppliers to approximate what they think the current ' 
m^ket price will be; and, if the market is left to it&blf, the 
prices fluctuate, seeking (in a slightly more complex manner 
than described above) the price at which there are no 
unsatisfied buyers (no one leayes having been willing to " 
purchase more at that price and unable tobuy more) and no 
unsatisfied sellers {suppliers do not have surpluses nor do 
they run out of a good they are willing to sell at the market 
price befoj-e all demand is satisfied). This 4deal situation is 
seldom completely attained. 

Interferences with the Mafket Mechanism 

In the real world the market is not always left to itself to 
allow equilibrium price to become established. For various 
reasons the government ^metimes interferes with , this 
mechanism by setting legal minimum or maximum prices on 
some goods and services, These two types of interferences 
arecalledpr/ce^oor^ andpnce ceilings. It is important at this 
grade level for students to understand the results of prices set ' 
legally either above or below the market price and to attempt . 
to analyze the difficulties caused by such price setting rather 
than to judge the motives of legal attempts to ' 'repeal the law 
of supply and demand.'* 

Price ceilings. A legal maximum price for some good or 
service which is set below the market price is referred to as a 
price ceiling. A price ceiling makes it illegal either to buy or 
sell the commodity af a price greater than' the one set. 
Students who have had practice graphing supply and demand 
curves can see from a sample set of curves that, at the price 
ceiling which might be set on any commodity, the quantity 
demanded of the commodity and the quantity supplied, at the 
same price are not the same. The quantity demanded is 
greater to some extent than the quantity supplied at th^t price, 
the resultant ''gap*' is called sishortage. Some denfianders 
would go unsatisfied. A new problem then exists: Who will 
get the quantity supplied? On what basis will the commodity 
be rationed? ' ' 

Forexample, what if the market price of milk is $ 1 .50. per 
gallon but, wanting to insure that poor children could afford 
to buy milk, the government placed a price ceiling of $.75 a 
gallon on milk? Students already know that at lower prices 
customers tend to demand more. (People might drink more 
milk themselves, serve itto friends more often, feed the cats 
in the neighborhood or eat more ice cream and cheese.) Since 
consumers would be figuratively standing in line to buy milk, 
how would the sellers decide who was to get the milk for sale 
at the new $.75 per gallon price? 

a. First come,jfirst served — Whoever got to the store to 
buy. the milk first could buy as much as he wanted. 



Anyone who wai late could go without. (What about 
J' people who go to work?) 

b. Rationing on some other basis — For example, each 
person could only buy one gallon of milk each week.. 
(What about larger families?) 
v> c. The seller and buyers could go outside the law — That 
" \s, the written records might show that $.75per gallon 
/ ' wlis paid but the .seller might sell to those who. were 
/ .willingtopayhimanextra$l.()Opergallon''underthe 
t^le.'- (Does this make people criminals?) 
Stu||ents dan discuss these possibilities in terms of the added 
problems^aused^and al^ in terms of accomplishment of the 
original gp^^-^ the Rjbor children really get the milk? 
^ PHce, floors. ^VuQt floors are legal minimum prices set 
abdve the equnibrium price. They create a situation which, in 
a serjse, is opposite (o the price ceiling situation. Again, 
•through a sarhple set»of curves students can see that with a 
price floor the quantity demanded of the commodity is less to 
some degree than the quantity supplied at that price. One of 
"the most prevalent examples of price floors which can be 
discussed at this grade level is that of minimum wage laws. If 
a minimum wage were set, for example, on babysitting at 
'$i.50 per hourin a community where the going rate was $ .75 
per hour a surplus would exist since the quantity of hours to 
be supplied at this price would, out-run the quantity de- 
manded. This might be wonderful for those who could then 
sell their services for $1.50 pei*hour, but what ah^ut those 
who were not hired? Students can discuss; ^alogous situa- 
tions such as government policies toward farm products. 
When price flpors are imposed to "help'^ the farmers 
(purportedly to increase their profit) what can be done if there 
were a surplus? An i'^mportant point to discuss in relation to 
price ,controls is whether they really help those for whese 
benefit they were intended. 
^ i ' - . . , 

Changes, in Demand and Supply 

A change in demand (the creation of,a whole new demand 
^rve) occurs when people generally are willing to buy more 
(oP less) of a commodity at all prices than they were 
previously, due to a change in: tastes and" preferences; 
income levels; prices of complements and substitutes; and/or 
view of the future. New discoveries (real or alleged) about a 
product can change people's taste concerning that product. 
For example, if scientists discover that the use of a certain 
product probably causes cancer, people might be willing to 
buy less of the piroduct at all prices. If students come to 
believe that using a certain type of4)en will improve-the 
quality of their school work, they will probably be willing to 
buy more of the product at all prices than previously. 
Advertising enters as a consideration here. Advertising is an 
attempt on the part of producers to inform or change the tastes 
and preferences of the buying pul?lic. Chaijges in income 
levels and their effect on demand will be dealt with under 
inflation and deflation. Changes in the prices of comple- 
mentary or substitute goods affect demand because of the 
relationship between the producfs in the minds of ^e public. 
Students can discuss what would happen, given a rise in the 
price of baseballs, to the demand for baseball gloves or bats. 
It would tend to go down if these goods are seen as 
complements. What would happen to the demand for 
bicycles if there were a very grea^ rise in the price of 



^ flux 

motorcycles (or of a complement to motorcycles such as 
gas)? If people began to define bikes as substitutes :or 
motorcycles, the demand for bikes vyould increase. 

A change in supply occurs when there is a change in the 
cost of {5roduction or in the opportunity cost for producing 
one commodity over another. Students studying U.S. history 
can discuss, for example, the effect of the invention of the , v 
sewing machine on the cost of factory production of clothes. 

Compcttition versus Monopoly 

^ In the intermediate grades, monopoly and competition 
should be dealt with in terms of monopolistic versus'' 
competitp^e practices. It is not necessary ^t this level to deal ' 

• with de^ees of economic competftj^n or concepts such^as 
oligopol>^The appropriate major points of discussion at this 
level are the amount of control over price levels held by"a 
supplier in, monopolistic versus competitive situations, the 
benefits tacBnsumers of competing firms, and the types of 
tactics^ followed by some firms to attemjib to gain a greater 
degree of monopoly power. 

The existence of monopoly (one seller of a commodity) is 
often conftised with absolute power on the part of the seller 
ov^r prices for tWat commodity ..For example, if there were 
only one seller of gasoline in the U.S., many people believe 
that that seller' would be able to ''charge any amouht he 
wanted" for gas. HoweVer, at some price, people would 
. simply buy less gasoline than the supplier was willing to sell. 
The control of the monopolist is not absolute for at som^ price 
people would even stop buying entirel>^When^many sellers 
of a comriiodity exist, they compete with each other for sales , 
^ 'commonly by charging less than •competitors (but also by 

• nonprice competition such as advertising, bonuses, pleasant 
surroundings in which to shop, etc.). Ushouldbe emphasized 
that any seller has some restrictive power if she or he can 

- affect the price of a commodity. 

In order to be able to have mo^e power (and to charge 
higher prices) some suppliers use collusion (getting together 
to agree on setting higher prices) and predatory tactics to keep 
new sellers of their comniodity out of the market. Licensing 
laws and other attempts to limijjl the entry of new sellers into 
the market may be rationalized or justified in the name of 
quality control, but in essence they serve to increase the 
monopoly power of those sellers already in the market. When 
freedom of entry of sellers into the market exists, prices to the 
consumer tend to be lower due to the price competition 
among the sellers of the commodity. Current antitrust laws 
whose effectiveness depends on prosecution by the Justice 
Department are an attempt bn the part of government to limit 
the collusion efforts of monopolists and to ensure gre.ater 
freedom of entry into the markets. Students can observe the 
effect of competition versus monopoly by allowing one 
student to set up a punch stand after school. A feNv.days later 
they can allow other students also to set up punch stands and 
observe what happens to the price and qliality of the punch. 
Relate their experience to real- world examples of the effect 
oa price of allowing freedom of entry — e.g., in the case of 
ballpoint pens./ ' . • 

Money and Banking * 

Money 

Money is anything which is commonly accepted in 
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exchange for goods and services within a given s6ciety. The 
important understanding to convey about money in the 
intermediate grades is that it is not valuable simply because 
someone has decreed that it will be money or because of the 
bacljihg of the moijey supply of a country. (The legal 
definition of money ^d the functional definition of money in 
a society can theoretically differ.;) Students should' realize 
that the reason the man who owns the comer store will accept 
dollar bills in exchange for what he is selling is that he has 
faith that he can take^e dollars and satisfy his qwn .wants 
with them. He believes that other producers will accept the 
dollars in exchange for the goods and services he wants.>His 
faith in the dollars may be jncreased because the government 
says that they are money or because he knowstthat gold and 
silver **back'' the money, but the determining factor is the 
faith itself and not the source of that faith. Children in^the, 
intermediate grades studying V.S> history can discuss other^ 
items such as shells and blankets, which have historically 
served as money for some native American tribes. 

Students caii also simulate and/or discuss the advantages 
of a money economy over a barter economy. Among these 
are that money saves time in looking fdr an acceptable trade, 
and that tirne is a resource which could then be used in 
production. Because time and effort are saved. in having a 
common unit of exchange (money), people can specialize — 
produce many of one item rather tfian some of the many items 
each one wants. 

Students can discuss briefly the types of money transac- 
tions used in the U.S. (cash and checking accounts) and can 
learn that money is not only a medium of exchange but also a 
common unit of value. They can briefly discuss a question 
such as **Are credit cards money?" (Credit cards allow for 
payments to be put off or deferred with the payment being 
^ specified as a set.amount of money due.) 

Important understandings about money are that a money 
ec9nomy as opposed to a barter economy (1) savfiS resources 
(mostly time) which can be put to productive uses, anS (2) 
facilitates specialization; therefore greater output results. 
Students should also understand that the effectiveness of a 
money system is based on the faith of the consumers and 
producers in the acceptability of the money. 

It is not appropriate to introduce at this level the complexi- 
ties of international trader and its relationship to money 
systems, the buying and selling of money on the international 
market, etc. Similarly, the historical accident of gold backing 
for money should be left to the secondary level. However, 
one might give the students some basic idea regarding money 
policies. Such policies shoul(J be related to the circular flow 
diagram further to emphasize inflationary and deflationary 
processes. ^ ' 

. 

hanking 

The idea of banks and savings and loan institutions should 
be introduced at the intermediate grade levels;.the importance 
of these institutions to the growth and operation of market- 
. type systems should be discussed. An easy point to overlook 
is that some children believe that banks are government 
owned. Childreh can discuss the profit-making functions of 
■"banks as private businesses; they can participate in banking 
simulations as well as visit a bankvor invite a banker to V 
explain how the bank operates as aprivate business. The 
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temptation here is ofteivto teach about bcr<s and banking 
solely in terms of learning to write deposit ps and checks; 
however, enhancing economic understan. ig "necessitates 
that the children also learn about the broauer functions of 
banks. Students can discuss the importance of banks and 
leading institutions to th^ continued functioning and growth 
of a cpmmunity or nation, attempting to answer questions 
.such as ''How wSuld an individual go about starting a 
business if there were no lending institutions?'' **Do yo^ 
think as^many businesses would be started?" It rnay also be 
desirable at this level to provide for the^ore gifted students 
an explanation of the rudimAits of a central banking system.- 
A- very simplified simulation can accomplish this' goal. 



Inflation and Deflation 

■ Tfie attitudes of. public officials toward the control of 
. inffetion or deflation .through fiscal and mon'etary poli^ 
affect every citizen to some degree. For this reason it is 
desirable that intermediate grade students, as current cohr' 
sumers and future voters, begin to explore these importartt 
concepts. - _i 

By the intermediate grades students are able to distinguish 
between the cause of a phenomenon and its effects. Inflation 
is caused by an increase in the money multiplied by its 
velocity, while the quantity of goods and services available 
remains constant or rises less. A symptom of this situation, 
expressed in every day parlance is "more dollars chasing 
fewer goods.'' The result of inflation is a rise, in the average 



price of all produced goods and services. Deflation is simply, 
the reverse situation, inflaiiqji and deflation ^an be illustrated 
to the students by using the -circular flow diagram tq trace thp 
spiraling effect of an increase or decrease of spending by the 
government. Note that the peoplearethe govennnent's majcjr 
source of funds. For everything it provides, the govemmeijt 
must first tax, borrow or otherwise obtain funding from the 
income or property of people. When the government sp'endk 
more than it receives, the resulting deficit is a major cause of 
inflation. ■" 

> Using personai^xperiences or those of -their parent^, 
students can discuss, recent price level changes relative. ti3 
their effect on the consumer. Through these experiencejs 
and/or role-playj^g. and simulation, studentscan begin tb 
understand that personal ^eh^ing taken in the ag^egate 
' affects ;the spiral of prices (either up or down). While an 
in-depth understanding of the complex mechanisms of fiscal 
- and monelary^polii^ should Ijfe lefl^to the secondary level, - 
students in the intermediate dement^y grades can be 
intrdduced to some basic definihons of monet^ and fiscal 
policy. ^ ^ " s ' ; ^ 

Fiscal PP^icy essentially refers to the use of the federal 
government's taxing, h^prrowing and spending powers in the 
hope of Counteracting precessions and inflations whereas 
monetary policy refers essentially to the money supply as 
influenced by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
over the lending ability of commercial banks — e.g. , through ' 
control over their reserve requirements, the discount rate, 
and open market s^les and purchases. 
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/ 1. Lessons 



Scarcity^An Introductiojv 



I. DescriD^fpYi of Cbndepts and Rationale^" 

Definitions - . ' ^* 

1. Scarcity— unlimited wants versus limited resources. 

2. Wants— ^yhat an individual would like to have. ' f 

3 . Resources— anything that is useful and can satisfy a ^yant^ 

Rationale )i ' v - . 

The purposepf the lesson is to leacn the central economic 
concept of sc^ity. Scarcity (ui^imited wants versus limited 
resources) is a (filemma which arises in everyone's daily life 
, regaiidles^ of the political situati^ or geographical location. \ 
Since children have to cope witn scarcity situations in the \ 
home, school and community settings, it i« imperative that 
they learn to identify the problem and resol\^ it through a 
rationial decision-making process. A scarce jjesource cajjrbe 
time, money, raw materfials, goods, services^ or any item of 
which there is not enough to satisfy a particular want. 

Through active participationr in a scarcity situation; the 
children will directly experience the problem of unlinlited 
wants versus limited resources. As a result of the experience, 
the children will have to make a decision on' the allocation of , 
the scarce resource. This concept will be further reinforc^ 
by a follow-up assignment. V « ' 

Th^ sftuatibn will be resolved.by group interaction and 
discussion. • 

II. Objectives 

1. Thelearners will be able jto define scarcity in writing or ^y 
iUustrating a scarcity situation. o 

2. nielearners will be able to identify the scarce resource in 

a scarcity situation. . ' < ' 

3. The children will be able to recognize the dilemma of 
scarcity by 'being able to define its components and 

, .ver6alize that there is not enough of everything they 
want. 

4. The children will be able to react 
in their discussion groups by off?- 
to the problem of scarcity, e.g.. 
needs, teacher decides, lotterv. p_ 

5. The children will be able i g 
disadvantage for each tentat: e s 
problem. ' 

6. The children will be able to decide upon one particuiar 
method for dealing with scarcity, e.g. , pay for what you 

, /want. • 

III. Directions a'nd Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangement and Materials 

Prior to class' opening one day, the teacher replaces six or 
the correcting peikils or crayons with six new felt-tip pens. 
(This assumes that riormally there is a one-to-one ratio of 



^ dbe scarcity sjtuanon 
^ng tentative solutions 
v-st come, first serv ed,' 
for what you want, 
e an advantage and 
iution to the scarcity 



coArccting crayons to /students, aftd thiat^there is already a 
sel^prrecting system in existence in the class.) If a box of 
correcting crayons^ exists per tabV^ or per class, the teacher 
nfiay pkice #le felt-tip pens in the bpx^ If each child has a 
correcting crayon^ at his/her desk^ the teacher ^may select 
randomly the correcting crayons of-six children ^d replafce 
them with felt-tip pens. ^ ' 

There ils no reqairement for^specific room arrangement as 
the scarcity situation will bp incorporated into the regular 
school day. ^ * 



Sequence of Activities and Procedures 

DAY'I: Whenka time ari^s in the cIas^jtp-»self-correct 
' papers, the teacher requests that correctiofi^ncilsj be taken 
out. Childlfcn will discover that some have corredrtTig pencils 
.(or crayons) while others have felt-tip pens. The^ifeadher lets 
this pass by' withqut discussion. (This exolains tfiat ^e 
teacher was the instigator of tjiie switch.) 

DAY 2: Same procedure. ^ 

DAY .3; By this time childrrti will have discussed thei' 
scarcity problem (without using the term scarcity) and 
enbugh interest should now have been generated. 

DisCussioii Circle: Children arrange chairs in circle for 
discussion of problem. . - 

Teacher: During correction time I have heard comnjents 
and talking: Do you have a problem? 

Possible Nonecormmic Response: There were some felt- 
tip pens mixed in with the pencils. (Frustration about not 
getting to use one.). . . ' 

Possible Economic Response. Not enough felt-tip pens for 
everyone. . 

Teacher: How many students want felt-tip pens? 

How many felt-tip pens do we have? ^ 

Do you know Mhe word that describes this 
situation of not enough items for everybody's 

wanfs? : : \ ■ V :_ 

Possible Re SI nse: ? , 

fedcher: "Scarcity" ' ' 
^ Whai is scarce? 

Px?ssible Response: ^ens- 
Teacher : What are other things at school that are scarce? 

Possible Response: Time at recess, balls, paper, glue. 
'Teacher: y^Yiai is scarce at home? 

Possible Response .* Mone y , p lay- ti me , good th i ngs to eat . 

The teacher should then ask 1 student to redefine the 
problem. Next, the teacher should elicit responses from the 
class regarding who gets the scarce r6sourq|s — the felt-tip 
pens. What, is a "fair" method of distribution? , 

The children in their own words will come up with such 
solutions as: 

(1) teacher decide^, (2) force, (3) lottery, (4) fight, 
.5) first come, first served, (6) share, (7) a market solution 
(pay for what you want). 
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' The teacher shojuld put each splufion on the bt^afd and 
"from the dais its advantages ^nd tiisadvantag^. 

' Follow-u[^ Activities / 

1. -Early m the day the teacher and studetts should 
reevdluatd their scarcity situation. The ^pachc^^puld ask, 
students to keep their eyes open during the day in order to be 
able to cite a scarcity situation in the school and list^61utions 
• they Ihint viable., * ^ , ^ 

^ 2^ Draw scarcity situations — divide paper into four parts. 

A Etescribe the situation on cassette machine. This pan be 
glaced in a -leaming center* on scarcity. ^ 

3. Teacher draws objectj^^n dittomaster. Students add 
object^at do not make. 1:1 ratio = scarcity situjftion. 

4.. Children ^ole-play a scarcity situation anb discus^ 
responses with class. « * " 

5. Map and^lob^ skiljs. Give each. child a product.and 
^-eSDurce map of U.S. Point out'^one resource n({t proAjced in 
• •.. * - \ ^ J \ 
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theft- state— where could they get it? 



IV, Evaluation 



1. One dayit wa§ raining. There were five people in the 
^ family and fpur umbrellas. Identify tBe Scirce Item. ^ 

Answer: Umbrellas ^ * 

(More of the same type of situttions should be presented 

to the children.) * ^ 

2. Dcaw an examplejbf a scarcity situation. In your ow^ 
words define what the problem fs; state the scarce resource; 
h6w cbuld the pv>bJem be solved? ^ 

3. M^ry is*a divorced mother of 9 children; she works 
ftem 7:(X)'a.m. until noon at the nursery and from 1 to 6 at the 
bank— then runs tolh^Warket ahd.buysJfrpzen dinners. Wlfat 
scarce resource is cVusing l^er tcs\^y froesen dinners rathey^' 
than starting from scrkch ^th fresh food? 

Answer: time / < / 

■ - \ ■ 
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A Scaf^city Simulation 



l.peSiCripti<^?hDf Conce(3ts and Rationali^ 



DefinitiMis 

sqarcity *• ^. 

circular ftew^iagrard 



' allocation 
cbf&umer 

producer , 

i resource 



unlimited wants vsy-' li^nited 
' sources, , / 

graphic representatioq of simplified 

iparket mechanism J 
distribution . 

one who tises up oiyuroha^ 
^ or/service ^ " > 

one ^ho cbmBine^resoarces to pro 
duce goods or services 




Consumes 



any element in man's enviroament 



RatibnaleC . ' f 

The problem Q^^a^city is universal in that all societies 
must face it. Once the dilemma of scarcity ha$ been realized 



. pedple must decide how to resolve it. They must decide ho; 
to allocate the scarce resources. 

A chil^ faces the dilemma of scarcity each day. Should I 
use. the time to play or do my homework? Should J make? my 
m0t(ier.a necklace or bracelet with the materials? Should I go 
t^the Reading Game Center ||ow or complete my math? A 
ddsi^ion mu$t be made on how to allocate resources by all of 
us. 

Tijic children will be presumed with a situation in which 
they have a limited amount or resources. Their task will be to 
produce an itepi. I>rcfsions will to be made as to what to 
produce, howtp^oduce-if and for>h43m to produce it. The 
decisions j&stimng from the questions above^are ceiHral^p all 
economies. By ej^periencing this choosing among alterna- 
tives, the children will better understand how an economy 
solves its dilemma of scarcity. The graphic representation of 
the cutular flow diagram will aid the children in understand- 
^ing how our economy (a market mechanism) solves this 
problem. This lesson would be taught, if the children had 
decided that a solution to scarcity was ''pay for what you 
want. "-.Teaching actional decision-making process is 
esseritial in elementary education. This exercise will provide 
iniportant practice in this process.^ 



1. 



Objectives 

The learners will be able to list the three questions faced, 
by all societies: 

What to produce 
How to produce 
; For whom ^ to produce (who will get what is 

produced) 

2. Given a list of resources, the learners will list three 
aitcrhativc uses for the giv.en Resource. 
Given a blank diagram of the *^*circular flow" diagram, 
the learners will fill in the appropriate terms. 
The learner w'ill demonstrate knowledge of scarcity by" 
drawing pictures to illustrate a scarcity situation (i.e., 
unlifnited wants vs. limited resources.) 



3. 



4. 



1^0101 e's. 



Ifj) Difectionji. and lnstrLfctional^e(fwer: e 

Room Arrahgem|nt and M^erials ' ■ 

The teachV shcnald gather )[ano^s type> of art materials 
such a^lt-tij{)pens, glue, beads, 'strin|fc, paper, felt, ri&bon. 
These fh^erials should be divided into six groups. The 
tCj^cher should make ^ure theft the materials in one group ztfe 
not identical to those in another group. However, eac-i group 
^f materials should be capable of bleing used to prc^- uce an 
itenT. You may place the materials ir\ a &ag, box or laskeT. 
However, make sure they are covered. 

The class should be divided into six groups. Ea- _!oup 
should have a '*box" of materials. The room sr id be 
arranged to facilitate the production of an item. Tl.-iefore. 
the desks should be arranged so that the members ^^' each 
production group can easily work together * 

Sequence of Activities and ProceJures 

DAY 1 — after the class has been divided into si:, .croups 
and each group has been given a set of materials, the teacher 
explains that each group haf^ a set of materials with wh^ich 
they are to produce a Marketable good. However, first they 
are to take one resource at a time and list three uses tor that 
' resource.^he children should then proceed with the activi\\ 
The list of alternative uses for each resource shciuld be 
recorded for class discussion. Have the children arrange their 
chairslbr a discussion group. t)ne member from each group 
should namer^he uses they came up with for each res(iurce in 
their set. At rae end of the. discussion^ the teache shoui 
explain that c^iring the next session the groups v 
required to produce a good. The teacher then i^k 
children what' the three economic decisions thev rr »:st r 
are. Guide Ihc^iscussion to the following ena: Tiev 
decide **wl^ t9 produce," **how to produce," nc 
whom to produce." 

DAY 2 — The teacher again arranges the children iip?r 

groups. The three main questions to be answered (* vr, r 

produce, how to produce, and for whom to produce -la 

be reviewed with the children. They should be instrL lat 

they are to produce a good and be able to answer . ee 

basic economic questions. Production should then n. 

After a sufficient amount of time has been allow r 



r 



•This lesson is based on the scarcity lesson found in Beyond Simula:: >r. 
Mini-Society Approach to Instruction in Economics and Other ) 
""Sciences, by M. Kourilsky (Educational Resources Associated. 
Angeles, California, 1^4). 



C 
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<o use yo. 
Difficult; 
who in 
noneconon 



productic ringthe group togethefrfor discussion. Teacher'^* 
Diflyou ,' any troublc^aking your decisions^out hbw 
inee rQ^out,ccsl Pos^l^Economic Responses T » 
eciding how to u^ the resource; had to decide 
group wa*s going to prc^duce.- Possible 
respor^ses: We couldn't dpcicjg who was going 
td^Tnake tlfig decisibns; they didn't mak^ what^^l wanted; 
didn't get to do ' what I wanted. The te^fiher should then 
display a^copy ofn^p Circular, Flow Dialram'oa page 1 L* 
Thejessorrshouid revolve. around the three basic eq^fconaicsi 
questions arid how^t^ey fit into the diagram. * ' '*f 

Folfow-up Activities / y, . 

. 1 Have th6 children fill in blank circular flc/w dia^ra^fis.^^*^^ 
. 1. Sti up a l^irnyng center injj^l^h Various nj'lsourc 
displayed* Tfie children must, list alternative us|s forijie 
resources. > . ^' ^ ' !f ^ < 

3. Role-play the ^^^^pfous steps, in tlie circular flow di- 



4. Make a^buHetin board displaying th^ circular flpw 
diagram. \^ - f ^ 
^ ,5. Thg^more capable ch''iren^Can research how^ oiher 
societies Wve l^e thr^e c. x6nomic decisions.^ 
^6. Sej up*a learning ceng|kir :h the^children must 
draw pictures of «:arcity sitf^ « ) . ^. . 

IV. Evaluation 

1. Fill in the folle^in; 
(Provide bla^nlcdiagram 



2.' Lfst three^N^a^ th^ 
insTti 



(Samples: /elt-tip pensfossue 



^I^^Krc 

ssue^5)ei 



circL._- flow 



^diagrap?. 



rce resource-can be used, 
r, gasoline, coal.)\ 



agram. 



3. IMw an example of three scarcity^ situations. 

4. Jim decided to produce necklaces with his materials, 
ie had s^rin^^beads and -macaroni.- Since it was near 

^N^her's Day^TTe felt his good^puld be qjprketable. Hqw "^"^^^-^ 
did-^im decide the following three ecpnorruc questions? 
-v'What to pj*oduce? .-t^ ^ p ' • 



♦An altQmative flow chart £an be found in the Mini-Sociery Implementation 
^it 5y M. L. Kourilsky (Reality Systems Incorporated. P.O. Box 35188, 
Los Angeles, CA 9003 5^^ ^ ' ^ 



^ How to produce? 



For whom to produced 
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THE CIRCULAR FLOW T 
OF ECQNOfMIQ' ACTIVITY - 



A«Arket 
goods and 



INDIVIDUALS ^ 
Vjii^'^ HOUSEHOLDS 




MARKET : 
^OR ^ 
PRODUCTIVE 
RESOURCES 
(laind, labor, 

capital). 




\ 



"^1 

. 4 I • 



Every "Decision InycDlve^s A 



Descri^JfiorYbf C^ncepts^GO^tion^le 



Defifiitibni-^ 

oppdrtUhity cost 

•scarcity ^ <^ 
real cost \ 

■ ■ 0 



r 



\ cost^benefiVanalysj$ 



( 



refers Jp the forgoi^ alternative use. 
# of tne resoui'ce \ ' * 
T^imite^I re^ource^ versus ugliniiited * 
l.^^^its \, 
^^rs Xo what was given'^^PHhe 

» alternative foregone. Synony-* ^ 

^ ^pious with opportunity cost." 

the compaiison^between wh^t you 
* .are giving Up and what you be- 

/*^.lieve will-aec^e\oin youfiJe^'N 




Cost 



has one . 



balan::e ski^s 
i^^^king. 



faste 

shro^' ( 

iS 

around 
moaner is against it^ 
brothers or sisters may bocrow 



in rront of frie'^S-" 



\ SI 01) 



Rationale' 



nence. 



Tip purposdx^f this lesson is to have the learn ex^ 
and analyze the"^cision-malcing process that r "tneates nis 
or her ^ery existence. He or she should be fully cugnizant tha^ 
in every decision ^here is a cost, the'alterhativ foregone 



II. Objectives . --s 

1 , Given Sl^^sper^d on oqe item the Ifearnef wilflist the 
. positiye aiia negative qualities of the item bought and the 

one(^ given up. ♦ ' 

2. The learner will define opportunity c^st as gi\^ir.2 up the 
second'best alternative (ufiing rnultiple choice, f. 1-in and 
essay-type question^). 

y. The learner will relatli and explain the opoortunity cbst 
involved irt.a recent degisionCs) he or she has made. 



III. Directiofts and Inslructional Sequence 

Rpom Arrangement and Materials 

. The class may be arranged in any way convenier^ or class 
discussion and so that the teacher is able to wr:, upon a 
chalkboard Or chart. Materials necessary are hmework 
assignment papers, chafk and a chalkboard for the leacher. 



Sequence of Activities and Procedures < 

Entry fi^/zov/or: Knowledge of the concept or scarcity. 
Homework assignment: Teacher: *'You have been given 
$10. Choose two different items that you might want to buy 
with this $10. Each of these items must priced at 
approximately $ 1 0. After making these two choices , make an 
exhaustive list of both the benefits and problems of each 
possible decision, I would hope that you can think of at least 
three problems and benefits for each decision. " 

Put an example on the board of ;aJiypothetical decision-' 
'making dilemma. Have the childre?Nwork through the 
dilemma listipg possible problems and benefits. 
^Example: Sfeteboard versus what else you could buy with 
the money for the^ skateboard. The learners, with teaclier 
direction, will cqmpiJe a list of, the problems and benefits. 



Pas.^out worksheett oh decision-making amilysis. * Ei;n- 
phasize tlje necessity to'^retuni^h? papers on the follo\yi;ig 
da^ so tJjjaOhe class" c^n ^discuss t"h<^^important concept of, 
opportunity ofct and decision-making, 

HomewcM'k Paper 



s 



Name 



_Date 



Directions: List two items that have a value of about $10. 
Under ,each category list at lea'st three benefits and at least 
three problems that might result if you owned the items' > 



Item 1 

problems — benefit- 



problems — benefits 



,^ The next day.wnen ai! the children have returned their 
homewDrk papers, take or)e child*s and reproduce it com- 
pletely on the chalkboarc. Choose a paper in which Ihe 
problems ^nd benerts are about the same for each item* 
rhere^. making ihe :hoice a difficult one. Focus upon the 
uncertainty involvec m c ision-making. 

Teacher: '*Wh*at is -ne )st' of John bu>ing^ skateboard? 
l^:s one of the other nnir . he couldn*t buy with me $10." 
""ry and get the chilcr-^n lo formulate this idea; but state-it for 
inem at the end, anc vrite it on the board.) 

Teacher writes on ooard: The real cost or opportunity cost 
of buying the $ 10 skateboard is the giving up of the next best 
alternative^ which in this case might be, going to the school 
fair ($10 total). - . . 

The tocher orally should give another example to rein- 
force the concept and to check to see how well the children 
have learned the concept. ^- ^ . ■ 

Have the children then make a choice on their homework 
papers of which thing they would actually buy: At the bottom 
th^y will write and fill in: The opportunity cost or real cost of 
buying a - / . ^ . ' 



for $10 is the fact that 



Cpllect and correct the papers and go over them with the 
children as'^sloon as possible. Restate the concept in terms of 
what you give up is your second-best alternative. 
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Follow-up Activities « . * /^^v^i' ♦ If Sam.^sn'r eal ,hi4,^reen &s,.i^e.^^ 

1. Qass discussion jpn the opportunity cost/of ir^feashng dessert. Wirat is .the real cost of S^m not e&ung hi/green ' 
Iui)cli|eriodby 15 rhTnutes. ^ i " beans'^ . r . ^ / . ? / ^ ' 

J. Class diso'dssibn oivthe opportunity ^fost .of riduciffg * 4 AVlie will bave, a>i^min defici^cy / ^ ' 

kinch)peri(eby 15 minutes. ^ . . . He will haveto do the dishes ^ /^^.. . . 

^^^J^^List the opportunity cost of being tehee's pet. * ^ /c. The Jolly Green diant^wii^fcelng^Aith hifa'- 1 " 

4^ Have the children write a list of those Items on which^ ^ ^^-^ ^ ^ i 3 

tjjdy sp^nt their ^|[Vp>^nce <^ssu»ungiftost children in your 
/class haye an allowance) and the opportunity cost of each 
%xpenditurei \ ^' ' ^ . ' - ' 

EvaluatioQ^^ ' > ' ^ 

!• Opportumtyliost^dfreal coit is " 

2, Susan wants* to play with her friend or she can babysJ^. — ^ , ^ ^' ^ 1 ne mpniey or wnaiever 

~~for $1 ao^^rt Whatis the **reaf c^^^*' b^Hsan choosing toj . she got fforaher second-be^ alternative which in this; case 

play wjtj^ her friend? • <. / ^ ^ ^ was making -^ow^s.) - % , • 

^ _ /- (' \ What is another term for opportupity xost? * 

' ^ L_(rea] cok)., , ^ .s ' 



cj. 5Jo dessert* ^ ^ \^ 

(Ari^erisD.) ^ ^ 

4/ In. any decision-making p.rocess there is a co^. That 
* cost cQi^rsts of - ' ^>i> •> ' V ' . 

S, /Alke'h'as a business- where she is making silk floweVs 
but chailg^s to.one'where she teaches soccer. Hex opportunity 

cost js ^ ' ■ ^. / • ^ . \ 'jl 

\_(The" mpney or whatever 



• C." 



AVhat is scarcelj 
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Opportunify Cost Le^r^iihg Center 



\ 



•. J. De^criptiqn. of Gone 



r 



' Definition^ 

«:arcity 

»opportunHy cost * 



ptiqn. of Concepts sh^ Rationale ' 



Pfofit or loss^and' 



'feal cost ^ 
accourfting pro; 



accounting loss < 
.economic profit 
economic loss ^ 
normal profit 
cost-benefit analysis 



pecuniary 
Tionpecuniary 



linriited resou^CQ§ versus u^limitfed^ 

wants 'o ^ 
VeTers to thpyforegone alternative use, 
: — Zif the resource 
^^-Hjpfers^to wha/was givQp* oj^^the 
alternat4vr^regorte; synony- 
mous with of)portunify cost. ' 
^hen sales.(total revenue) ai^ more 
than expenses (out-of-pocket- 
costs) 

when expenses (out-of-pocket costs) 
'^are more than sales (total reve- 
nue) 

,an ampunt earned in present 
employment that* is greater than 
the individu^rs best alternative 
an aiTiount earned, yr^present 



Rationale ♦ 

Thepurposepf this learning center is to have the cl)ildren 
work vvith and reinforce the economic concepts of opportun- • 
ity cost, scarcity and cost-benefit analysis. Due to scarcity, 
the learner miist make decisions about his limited resources. 
The *^'real cost' ' or * 'oc^rtunTty cost' is what must be given 
up, or the cost borne Waiving up the second-best alternative. 

The learning center will provide the children with many 
opporttmities to compute accounting profit or loss, economic 



^ emjHoypAcnt that is less than the 
individual's besi^temative 
lian amount earnfed in preseof 
employment that is equivalent to 
th^ individual's best alternative 
the comparison between ' wh4t you 
are giving iip and what benefits 
you believe will accrue from your 
decisicfi 
' a monetao^ consideration 
a nonmonetary consideration 



_^ ^ nohAal profitT^elf-check^sheels Wrtl be 

available to h^lpcHildren to find out whether thexjtm 
how to 8eterntin2 coifrecll^^whe^er they-have'made a profit 
''"To^loss. 6y u*ing botjkpe(iulpiary an4,n9npetuniarj^ elements 
^ the studen^wiH ^e abl^ t^ discover. the.' elements which are 
^ tlVe main function of thirleartiing^that of malcing a wtiftnal 
^ decision. You do Hbt jife c<Jnd^er your out-ofr^jj^ket costs 
and total sale^;^^u musPalso c5nsi(lerihe aJ^mative uses for . 
your re<»ouh2es and time. "n/ ^ • *^ . 

II. Objectives . '"^ - 

I. Given two sets of figures, exp^crrses and sales, the learner 
^ wiH determine if there js an accounting profit or loss. 
Z.^GivA the accounting profft or loss in Edition to some 
alternative uses for resources, the student wiU be^ble to < 
ascertain whether th^/ individual is making a normal 
?fit, econoqiic profit or economic loss. < 
3. Given a statement, **Whajt is the *real cost' of taking the' 
job?" the^s^dent \Vill,reply what (s)he has given up — the 
value of the second-best alternative. 



III. Directions an(3 Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangement 3nd Materials / * 

'^Fhe following describes aporfeble leaming^center wh^ch 

•'cari be used by one or two children and is teacher-"^ • 

independent. It contains directions, worksheets, check- . 

sheets and evaluations. Delete answers when reproducing 

worksheets. « 

• «• . - 

Directions . # , . . • 

/ . Take worksheet. 

2 . Follow directions and complete the worksheet. 

3. Check your /{nswers with the check-sheet an^ score 
your pdp^r. • - 

4 . Mark on the record-keeping sheet which worksheet you . 
have done and mark th^ score. 

5 r Put your paper in the finished-paper box. 
6. Do evaluation sheet and place in proper place. 
.7. Have you cleaned up and replaced all necessfiry 
materials? ^ , 
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Worksheet^ 

- Name' ' ^ • 

SITUATION: CANDY BUSINESS 
EXPENSES 
Sugar ' 
Chocolate 
Vanilla • . 
Butter * ' 
Rent 



Dat^ 



89 goldsw 
•100 golds 
29 golds. 
2^ golds 
10 golds ^ 



MONEY EXPENSES 



253 goWs 



SALES 

Billy 

Jose 

Susie . \ 
Marilyn 
Leroy ^ 
Dolores 
Darlene 



10 golds 
50 golds 
75 golds 
10 golds 
20 golds 
75 golds 
30 golds 



• . TOTAL SALES = ' 270 golds 

• t. ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ' ^ ' 

E)eterniine if there is an accounting profit, oraccounting loss. How much are they making or 
^losiftg? Do the fi^guring peces^^ to tell which is the correct answer. Circle the correct 
statement and fill in the blank-space. ' 

There "is an accounting profit of ^_ golds.' 

^ The^ is an accounting loss of golds. ' 

Response: Accounting profit of 17 gpld^/ . ; 



WORKSHEET II 

Name ^ 



SITUATION: WAUET BUSibfESS 
EXPENSES 

Felt ■ • 10 golds 

Thread s • * 5 golds ' 

N^dle ^ ^ ^ 5 golds 

Worker 30 golds 

Rent V 10 golds 



MONEY EXPENSES 



60 golds 



J 



J)ate 



SALES 
Chip- 
Gary 

Dominick 
Carol 

(custom made) 
Darlene 

(with initials) 



TOTAL SALES 



10 golds 
5 golds 
10 golds 

20 golds 

20 golds 



65 golds 



Determine if there is an accounting profit, or accounting loss , How much are they making or 
losing? bo the figuring ridcessary to tell which is the correct answer.^ Circle the correct 
statemenj and fill in the blank space. 

, There is an accounting profit of ' golds. , * : 

There is an accounting loss of _^ golds. 

Response: Accounting profit of 5 golds. 



WORKSHEET IIJ 



Name . :^ 



^Date 



SITUATION I: . , ^ * 

Dick and Darlene have two businesses but haven't enough time to keep t^lem both- working. 
They must give up one of the businesses. Dick and Darlene's Dog Kennels have made an 
accounting profit of $125.00 per week. Their Housekeeping Service has been earning 
'$100.00 a week. V ' 



Will they make an economic profit of lois or a normal profit by keeping the kennels? _ 

Answer: economic profit. ' 

How much will tjieir profit Or loss be? 'l^ 

Answer: $25.00 a week. / 

SITUATION II: ^ 

Now suppose that Dick and Darlene still have the sameproblcm of being able to run only 
one business. Howevfer, instead of making $125 for the Kennels and $100 for the 
Housekeeping Service, suppose that they are making %\25 for the Kennels, as we 
previously said, but they are earning $ 1 50 for the Housekeeping Service. Now what is their 

best economic decision? 1 ■ • " 

Answers Keep the Housekeeping Service 

SITUATION III: 

Dick and Darlene still havp die two businesses, and they still must make a decision as to 
which business to keep open. The Kennels are making $ 125 per week and the Housekeeping 
Service is making $150 per week: Now we have another consideration. Dick and Darlene 
love tal^ngcare of their kennels and.they HATE having to clean up. They love their kennels 
so inifch that they feel it is worth at least $50 a week to them to run the kemnels. Now, what is 

their best economic decision?" '' • ' 

Answer: to run the kennels. 

^Will Darlene and Dick be making an economic profit, economic loss, or a normal profit? _ 
Answer: Economic' profit. 

How much will their profit or loss be? 
Answer: $25.00 a week. 



What is their best econbmiq decision? 
Answer: Keep the dd^^nnels. 



i 



WORKSHEET IV 

Name '. Date • 

SITUATION I: - T ^ 

Carol and Susan are real entrepreneurs in the classroom town of Starville. They are running 
five different businesses. They own a candle shop which is making $20 a week; a wallet 
business making $15 per weyek; a candy business making $50 a week; a plant shop making 
$ 1 0 per week; and a calendar business making $35 per week . The girls decide that they must 
close some of these businesses. They have no time to be consumers. They are constantly 
working, having no time to shop. They decide to close all but one of their businesses. Since 
they have made an accounting profit in all of their businesses, -first they need to compare 
their earnings in each business. 

>Vhat is their .best economic decision? Which business should be kept open? 

Answer: Candy business, 
SrrUATIONII: 

Carol and Susan have kept their candy business and given up their other businesses. Carol 
and Susan realize that they are making the mdst money from their candy business, but their 
mothers are angry with them for meSsing up their kitchens, and materials cost a lot both in 
terms of time and of mortey . The girls really used to enjoy the calendar business. They were 
able to play together, using markers, and they could work on the calendars both at school 
and at home. The ^rls decide that the calendar business has extra benefits worth $15 per 
week. . ^ ' ' , * 

Now what is their'^best economic decision? : 

Answer: Still the candy business (there is a cost to changing businesses). 

Will they be making an economic profit, economic loss, or normal profit? ■ 

Answer: Normal profit. \ ■ 

SITUATION III: ' 

Carol and Susan are still not happy with their candy business. They sit down together and 
talk about the difference between runniijg a candy store and a calendar store. After a ibf of 
.talk, they decide that the calendar busineiss is really worth an additional $25 per week 
because they don't get in trouble at home and they don't have to buy so many ingrisdients. 

What is their best economic decision, now? ^ 

Answer: Calendar business. 

Will they be making an economic profit, economic loss, or normal profit? 



Answer: Economic profit. 

How much will their economic profit or economic loss be? 
. Answer: $10,00 per week. 
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IV. Evaluation 

1. Opportunity cost or real cost is 



2. Sitmtion: STATIONERY BUSINESS 
EXPENSES 



Paper 
Markers » 


25 golds 


10 golds 


Workers 


40 golds 


Rent 


5 golds 


MONEY EXPENSES = 




SALES 




Carol ^ 


20 golds 


Clarence 


5 golds 


Susie 


10 golds 


Mrs. Schulman 


25 golds 


Mercedes 


20 golds 


Andrew 


5 golds 



Determine if there is an accounting profit or accounting 
loss. Circle the correct words. Do the figuring neces- 
sary to tell which is the correct answer. 
3, Ellen and Tom own two businesses and are finding that 
they do not haye enough time for watching television. They 
decide they must give up one of the businesses iri order to 
[ haye more free time. Their first business is a candy factory 
from which they arc making $150 per week. Their second 
business is a flower shop from which they make $275 per 
week. Which business should they close? What is their best 
•economic decision? : 

Now suppose that Ellen absolutely adores chocolates and is 
allergic to flowers. She and Tom di^uss this matier and 
finally decide that it is worth at least $50 per week to them to 
have candy easily accessible. Now, what is their best 
economic decision? . 



TOTAL SALES 



Are they making an economic profit, an economic loss, or ^^ 
normal profit? Show your figuring. 
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Let's Make Bread: A Simulation Activity on the Economic 
Problems of What, How, and For Whom to Produce 



I. Description of Concepts and Ftationale 

Using bread as a sample product, this series of activitips is 
intended to gjve children in the intermediate grades a basic 
understanding of the three economic questions which each 
society or group must answer: what ta produce, how to 
produce it; and for whom to produce. Students will also 
explore the concept of demand, eventually creating and 
graphing their own demand curves for the product being 
produced. These understandings will evolve from participa- 
^on in an actual production activity: the making and selling 
of bread within the classroom. 

II. Objectives ^ 

1 . Students y/iW be able to explain that all societiermust 
make three basic economic decisions: what, how, and for 
whom to produce. 

2. Students will be able to explain the concept of demand as 
wants backed by the ability'to pay. 

3 . Students will be dib\e to explain some of the factors which ' 
affect demand and the quantity demanded of a good or 
service. 

4. Students will be able to explain that the how-to-produce 
decision is -generally made on die basis of the relative 
prices of inputs as related to their productivity. 

5. Students will be able to explain that the what-to-produce 
decision is niade on the basis of consumer demand in a. - 

' market system. V ' 

6. Students will be able to explain that in a m^et system the , , 
, for- whom decision is basedi^on the V^h of what; ' 

' ^individuals do in the produetipn i)rqcess;^j / • 
7-, ) Students will be;able to yerj^alize th©:sigmn a ' 

nMikct^^rvey tier dem^ 
to a dieni^ iimvi^ 



for the bread, as well as bowls, spoons and/or mixers, 
^ measuring accouterments, etc. You or your school can- 
provide these. An oven of some type is essential. Should you 
have access to a Home Economics room, arrange to use the 
ovens there. Other alternatives are available, however, and 
arc just ay successful. Some portable toaster-ovens are 
capable of bread -baking. Bring in your own or have one of 
the children bring one from home (but be sure to ascertain the 
capabilities of the equipment before production is attemp- 
ted) .''Other alternatives: some schools have a small stove and 
oven in the teachers' room. See if you can arrange for its use. 
Or speak to the cafeteria staff — they may be willing to 
arrange for the use of their equipment. T 

For the discussion and debriefing phases, a chalkboard is 
essential. If you can arrange for a small portable math board 
(one with permanent graph quadrants and lines), do so. 
Otherwise, create your own permanent graph board using 
peg board with painted' lines (use golf tees and yam to create 
curves). Or make sevei:al disposable grapTis for discussion, 
using large rolls of butcher paper. Students will need ' 
individual graph paper on which to create their own curves. 
Use paper on which the graph squares are quite large. 

Useful items for reference are: books on bread-baking with 
alternative reWpes, a dittoed sheet on safety in cooking. 

Sequence of Activities and Procedures 

1. a. Ihitiate a discussion with your students on 
what kinds of things they and their parents want. Begin to 
distinguish betweprfthe things we want and the things weget. 
Talk about the ppssible reasons why we do not get all the 
thipgs. Ave want. Eventually, the reason — not enough 
nibney^.^I!. arise; To initiate the cij^ciissiori you might haver 
each child'IjsJ tgri tl^'ngs he pi: shje wants and. estimate how 
' of these (s)he>i^ i^i\j0o. Hfct in the next mpndi . 

^ , ly lransporl;^yqur class to a desert island 
iir j-N' x-^ J 'X • V' -i.'"! ' ■ o ,.,^>^^*2:.j[ not ev^ no eye glasses^ no 

I If. ^ Directl6nS and \n^nJ^f\^^Se^ twth. no fbbd. no shelter. Draw the island on 

^'f^T'^hj^^ bcAitjk^/^raw .a. lagoon w fish in it and a coconut palm 
As for many lessons using-an active-piarticip^^ high up in the tree. These are; 

ihis lesson is greatly enhanced bjTadcesS to a fl6*5id^le5rf^^^ Ask them. WHAT they want to produce or 

environment. A room with movable tables is"id[ei]i|^^n;''\ to gfet their island society going Ask them 



cuidres\li^$ed:^)i ^n^d sc^e^les. 



not absolutely necessary. Tables and chairs are^prefer^ole to 
Individual desks, bo^h for the production phases and' for 
initiating and follow-up discussions. (Movable chairs allow 
students to set up'prbduction lines, and alsb to adopt the 
circplar discussion format, which enables each member to 
sec all other discussants.) 

Certain films enhance this lesson greatly (see Appendix fot^ 
names), and the equipment for screening these is, of course, 
necessary. These films can most probably be obtained from ■ 
your school or district audiovisual department, or can be 
ordered froni the production companies. . / ^ 

For the production phase of the project students will be 
baking bread. For this they will need the actual ingredients 



which of the foods or whaf combination of foods they want to 
produce. Ask /them HOW the foods can be produced 
(fish — with hands, with a net made of palm leaves,. With 
bamboo poles, etc.; coconuts — by climbing the tree, by 
shaking the tree, by making a human pyramid to reach the* 
fruit, etc). Ask them WHO will get the food and how mycH 
each will get. (WilLtlie workers get aJil, or will everyone get . 
some whether or not^^s)he works? Will people with harder 
jobs get more than people with easier jobs? Review that these 
same decisions (WHAT, HOW, and FOR WHOM) are made 
by all groups of people (all societies). Emphasize that the 
way they make the decisions is connected with^e type of 
economy they have,. but that all economies make these 
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^eld trip, do discuss the 

s already decided. The 
But how does the bajcer 



y ■ \ 

decisions. 

c. Introduce the idea of having a production project in 
the classroom. The product being produced will be bread 
(analogous to one of the first things produced on the 
island-^food of some sort). Have the student^ discuss what a 
baker does and why he does it (becausl^he may like it, and to 
earn money),. Show the film ** Bakery Beat" for an idea of the 
things a baker does to produce bread. Depending on die age 
and maturity level of your class, they may benefit from the 
extra reinforcement provided by a field trip to a bakery 
Whether or not you include a 
following points: 

(1) WHAT to produce 
baker has decided to produce breai 

know that people want to buy bread? Because they cast 
**dollar votes'' (they buy thp bread). What would happen to 
the baker if people stopped buying bread or bought much less 
J bread? He would know that thej^weren't voting for bread as 
much as before. Distinguish between wanting bread (desije) 
an4 wanting bread enough to pay money. to buy it (demand). 
We all want things but we do not buy all the things we want. 
This is because we are limited in the amount of money we 
have to spend,, and we make decisions about which of those 
things (and how much of each) we will spen^ our money on. 
When we want a good or service and are willing to back the 
desire with money, we are demanding the product. 

(2) HOW to produce the bread is a matter of choice 
for the baker (actually the bakery owner). Will^ach baker 
make one loaf of bread from start to finish, or will many 
workers each assume one phase of the baking operation? Will 
the bakery owner use all manual labor (have baker? knead the 
bread by hand and mix it wijh a spoon), or will he use 
machinery to perform some of the tasks? The childi^en will 
probably already have some ideas about^/v/^/on of labor and 
its use in producing better, faster, and/or morecheaply. Ask 
them to think about how bakers (or any busirtesspeople) make 
these sorts of decisrons. Jntroducethe concept of price versus 
productivity by as^ng questions of the following sort: 

Question ^ ^ ^ 

If Johnny is willing to work as a bakfer fo;* $ 1 per hour and 
Becky is willing to do the same for $2 per hour, whom 
would you hire? . ^ 

^. Possible Response ' t 
**Johnny'' (or **Becky," or **I don't know.") 

Question 

What if I told you that Johnny can produce two loaves of 
bread in an hour and Becky can produce five loaves of 
bread in an hour. Would you change your mind? 

Possible Response 

**Yes, Td hire Becky." ' 

Question 

**Why?" / 

Possible Response 

**Because you get ittore bread per dollar paid if you hire 
Becky." 

Do several of these problems, progressing to those for which 



the children must actually tackle the division process for an 
answer. Show them by performing the arithmetic on the 
board tha^ Knowing price or knowing productivity alone is 
not enough for a logic'Ul decision. Emphasize that we can tell 
which resource is **cheaper" to use by dividing the price (for 
the use of the resource) by the productivity for that resource. 
Be careful to use numbers^ which ^vide evenly, or children 
may get bogged down ^with the arithmetic rather than 
focusing, on the concept. Bring in the concept of using a 
resource other than human labDr witK examples 5uch as: 

' ) 

Problem / 

A baker can knead dough by harS. In one hour h? can 
knead enough dough for six loaves of bread. He earns $6 
per hour. A dough-kneadi^g machine can be rerfted for $12 
per hour. It can knead enough dough for 30 loaves of bread 
in an hour, but a person to run the machine is needed, and 
that person earns $3 per hour. Which combination 
**cheaper" or has a 
ratio? 



IS 



more favorable price/productivity 



Answer 

It costs $ I per loaf to have the baker knead by hand. It cgsts 
$.50 per loaf to have the machine and machine: operator 
knead the4)read. '^he machine/man combination is more 
economical. 

(3) FOR WHOM to produce completes the cycle. 
Who gets the bread the baker produces? People who have 
money anij decide to spend it to buy bread. But, who gets die * 
money from the production of die bread? The bakery owner 
gets some of the money in the form of profits. The bakery , 
workers get some of the money in die form of wages.^ The 
owner of die building gets som? as rent fof die building. 
People who sell mixers' and other equipment also receive, 
some money for their materials which die baker has used, as 
do diose who provide flour, eggs, etc: , for die baking of die ^ 
bread. When these people get their money (for ri^^f actors of 
production they provide), diey become the FOR WHO^^. 
They can dien take di^r money and **cast dollar votes (buy 
diings). By doing diis, diey receive goods and services, from 
the producers, and diey tell the producers which products are 
^demanded by the consumers. The baker knows by how much 
people buy papaya bread whedifer or not it is popular at die 
price he is charging. He may decide to continue making 
papaya bread, or he may change to whole wheat or cinnamon 
bread. 

2. a. Initiate the production activity by showing the film ' 
ehind the Scenes at the Supermarket" to emphasize that 
most often webuyproducts from a **middleman" radierdian 
directly from the producer. Those people also earn money for 
the service they provide. . 

b. Have students list in discussion all the tasks which 
must be completed if diey are to produce and sell bread in the 
classroom. Have sample bread recipes available to aid in 
providing diis information. The list will probably look 
something like this: 

People to measure the ingredients , 
People tomix them 
People to knead the dough 
People to shape the dough into loaves- 
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People*!© bake the bread 
People to wrap the cool loaves 
People to deliver the bread to the store 
People to sell the bread and collect the money in the store. 

Indicate that as bakery head you will pay each worker a set, 
amount in **c|assroom money" (any paper money you 
choose to utilize ^ including prefab play money, Monopoly 
money, or money >yhich you have the children actually 
produce themselve^. The amount of money paid in wages 
should be equal for all jobs for this simulation, 

c. Review the WHAT; HOW, and FOR WHOM 
decisions within the context of the production o^bread in the 
classroom as follows: ' \ 

(1) HOW to produce. This is perhaps the easiest to 
review in this context since your options are s^everely limited 
You may mention that maohines would be helpful in the 
production of1)read, but indicate that the large (and expen^ 
sive) bread mixe/s and kneaders are difficult to bring into the\ 
classroom. In oraer to avoid hurt feelings, review the concept 
of hiring workers on the basis of price versus productivity. 
Role-play a situation,in which one delivery person dawdles, 
and so delivers the bread more slowly (with, the end result 
being that less bread is delivered by one than another), or in 
which one worker takes a great deal more time to measure 
than another. You miay also role-pl&y animation in which the 
work js comparable in speed, but in whieh one charges a 
liigher wage than another. Ask the studcfnts observing the 
role-playing to decide whom they would, hire if they.were 
bakery owners. Be' sure to mention ihat you dp hot anticipate 
this problem in your classroom since all are good workers. 
Since all will receive the same wages for this activity, you 
will not actually have to solve this problem in-.your bakery. 

(2) WHAT to produce. Remind the students that 
WHAT to produce includes the decision of how much to 

' produce, of tjiat product. Ask them to help" you make this 
decision by participating in a * 'market survey. " Based on the 
stated wage each will be paid, perform a market survey as 
follows: ' • ' 

Since the decision o( the general product has already been 

^ made, have students indicate their denjand for two different 

» kinds of bread which you ftiight be able to make. Depending 
on your ov^n skill, on the skills (manual);of your students, 
and on the cost;*and availability of ingredients, you" might 
select among ciqfiamon bj:ead, whole « wheat bread, egg 
bread, and wh^ bread. Reniind students how much they will 

-^eam in wages. Ask them how much bread they would be 
willing to buy with their wages (how many mini-loaves) at 
the alternative prices you will hst. Label this colunrm * 'Price 
per Loaf. "List prices down one side of the board. Across the 
top, write the |wo types of bread they might buy. Beneath 
each type of bread, list the'headings * 'Quantity Demanded" 
and * Total Revenue. " Be sure to indicate the time period for 

^ this deinand schedule — you are asking how many loaves they 
would be willing to buy at alternative phcts tomorrow during 
die bread sale only. For eaclfi price, h^lve eaclj student 
indicate his/her quantity demanded of each type of bread. 
Add these for the aggregate quantity demanded at each price. 
Multiply each quantity demanded at a price by that price to 
get total revenue. Your * 'market survey" or * 'demand 
schedule" will look something like this: • , 



Demand Schedule or Market Survey for Bread 



Price 
\ per 
Loaf 


Cinnaraon 


White 


Quantity 
Demanded 


Total 
Revenue 


Quantity 
Demanded 


Total 
Revenue 


$ .25 
.50 
.75 
1.00 
K25 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 


I. 




J. 

■ 


e 

( " 



Consider that if a student is earning $2,'he cannot buy more 
than one loaf at $ 1 .50 per loaf; however, students may decide 
among themselves when you are taking the survey that they 
wpuld split the price of a loaf two or more ways. Emphasize 
that producers want to know what products people will buy 
and how much they will buy at various amounts so they can 
decide what and how much to produce. Demonstrate on the 
board, on graphing chalkboard, or on a peg Jboard or 
butcher-paper graph how to plot the demand for one of the 
types of bread. Go step by step, having chijdren come to the 
board to help after you plot the first few points. For the 
second type of bread, have each studient plot, the demand 
curve on graph paper at his/her desk. Ask. the students to 
generalize, based on these two graphs, something about 
demand curves. Your curves will look something iike this: 



Price 




90 120 150, 
■Quantrty per Time Period 



Students will notice that the Curves go **downward" to the 
right. Qualify this for them by returning to thie demand 
schedule and indicating that as price goes ^p, quantity 
demanded gq^s down. Remind them that the mverse also 
seems to be true from your graphs and demand schedule— as 
price goes down, the^quantity demanded goes up. Have the 
students decidMwhy this^is^true. They will discover and 
verbalize that^^^nich they already know — people are willing 
to buy more of a thing at lower prid^ than they are alt higher 
prices. Ask^tddents to think about hoW they would act if they 
were the suppliers of the bread. Would they be willing to 
supply more at lower prices^ or just the opposite? If time 
allows, do a supply schedule like the demand schedule. Use 
columns labeled "Price per Hour" (Wage per Hoiir) and 
**Quantity Supplied (Hours)," and have children indicate 
how^many hours they would be willing to work after school 
during the next week for alternative wages, Show that the 
supplier is willing to supply more at higher prices and less at ^ 
lower prices, 

■ ( / 
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(3) Review the FOR WHOM decision. Within the - 
context of the bakery les^pn in the classroom, all becpme 
*TOR WHOM" during the buying phase since all wiH be 

* employee^ and all will have dollar votes to cast. However, 
' what if there were not enough jobs to go around? Who would 

. become the FOR WHOM when time came to buy bread? The 
FOR WHOM would be those who were chosen for the jobs of 
baking, kneading, delivery, etc. Remind the students that in 
the real world people would be chosen for these jobs based on 
price versus productivity. \ 

^ Vote on the type of bread which will be produced 
the next day , and announce the price at which itjwill be^ffl. 
Explain that you (as the supplier) have decided to^ell at that 
price to cover the cost of the factors of production you must 
hire, including some profit for yourself (so that you may be 
included in the FOR WHOM group). Arrange this so that 
^ch child is feble to buy one or two loaves with his^er 
money. 

. 3. a. Before the culminating activity, the production and 
consumption of bread, review safety and health rules with the 
students. Cleanliness is an important factor to cover, espe- 
^cially if your baking session follows recess or lunch. 

b. Divide the children, into groups to cover the tasks 
they have already listed. Each group performs its function hi 
turn, ending with the delivery of the bread to the store, the 
payment of wages, and the buying of bread from the store. 
(The **store'' may be as simple as a comer desk in the 
classroom. Be sure to pay the store salespeople before they 
actually perform the sales function so they will be able to buy 
too, or perform the sales'Yunction yourself.) 

Follow-up Activities r 

1 . As a fplloAv-up activity, have students discuss what 
makes them want (and decide to spend money on) various 
things. Use the demand schedule and curves created ^dier as ' 
a lead-off example. Ask questions ab^out the demanaTOr two 
types of bread. There was probably not much difference in 
thedemana^schedules for the two types of bread in your class, 
since these were the only products students were offered. Ask 
» why they voted fdr one type ofbread rather thdn the other. 
The probable answer is "'Because we like it better. " Redo the 
demand schedule for some type of candy. Ask the * 
children to consider the hypotheticaLsituatipn of being able to^ 
buy bread or candy with their wajges from baking bread.' 
Many, if not all, will opt to spend^most of Aeir money on 
candy. Emphasize two points: 

a. They would buy based on their tastes and prefer- 
ences (what they liked). 

b. If everyone bought candy instead of bread, the 
bakery would go out of business. They would lose their 
bakery jobs and, unless they could find other work, they 

• wouldn't be in the FOR WHOM group when the next time 

came to buy. ' t ' 

2. Also discuss the limiting factor oiincome. Students 
couldn't^uy more than a certain amount of bread because 
they had limited incomes. Discuss the real world, in whicp^" 
people have li^mite^mounts of money and can choose from 
many things on wKich to spend it. How do they decide how 
much of which inings to buy? They consider what they like 
and want, but irKQme also a consideration. If j^ou have $2, 
and bread is $ 1 per loaf, you^can buy two loaves of bread, or 



you can buy one loaf of bread for $1 and something else %?r 
the other $ 1 , or you can buy no bread and spend the $2 on 
other things entirely. 

3. A final item to discuss is the effect of the prices of 
complements and substitutes on the demand for products. 

■ a. Introduce the terminology: a complementary good 
**goes with" or is used with another g09d. A substitute is 
used in place of another good. Use the exampi^ of bread and ' 
butter as complements, and of bread and candy as substitutes. 

b. Pose the following questions: Suppose you like to 
eat your bread with lots^f butter gn it. Remember, you have a 
limited income. If the price of butter is very high, would you 
buy a lot of bread? Might yoii buy something else instead of 
the bread? Suppose you like candy very much, but the price is 
very high. You could buy lots of bread for the same amount 
of money as you can buy one candy bar. You are very 
hungry. Might you buy bread even though you like 4t less 
than candy? 

4. Review those things which affect demand: tastes and 
preferences, income level, and the price of substitute and 
complementary good^. 
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iV. Evailiatio 

Although you will be performing forqjative evaluations 
informally throughout the discussion, these questions are 
designed as an objective measure for the atlainmetj^of the 
specified objectives. These items should be administered at 
the close of the entire lesion, and cover objectives 2-6. 
Objective 7 should be verified empirically as you^observe the 
children in the follow-up activity. Objective 1 should also be 
tested in the follow-up discussion, 

1. 1(1 economics we use thcvword demand to mean: 
^ a. when you want something very badly. 

X b. when you 'want something and are willing to pay 
money for it. 

c. when you go up to sofheone, grab him, and make 
him give you ^h^t you waftt. ^ 

2. Joan is producing candy apples.\he wants to find^mt if 
they wrll sell well,' so she •goes around school aiSkihg" 
everyone how many candy apples they will probably want 
tomorrow when she is going to sell them. Joan made a 
mistake in her econo'mics. What was it? , 

X a. She should have asked how many candy apples 
people would be willing to buy at the price she was 
going to charge. 

b. She should have asked how much money each 
person gets so she could figure out how many candy 
apples they could buy. 

c. She should have asked people if they liked candy 
apples better than regular apples. 

3. Ed the baker is baking and selling spinach bread. £dna 
is also a baker but she is baking and selling chocolate chip 
bread. The breads sell for the same price per loaf, but people 
are demanding more of Edna's bread then of Ed's bread, t 
What do you |hink is the economic reason for this? 

a. People can't afford Ed's bread. 
X b. People like Edna's bread and would rather sf>e 

their money on it than on spinach bread. 
^ c. People feel vfery sorry for Edna and think if they 
buy her bread she will feel better. 
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d Vrhe price of tJlitter is v.ery high right now. 

4. sAeone has just invented a new car which you can 
fold a^Tid put in yourpocket. When you want to use^jhe car, 
you just take it out and it becomes a regular car right away. 
Everyone wants at least one of these, but there is very little 
demand for them. What do you fhihk is the economic reason? 

~ Because*they cost $30,000 for each cafr and people 
might not have any money, left to buy food if they 
buy a car like this. ' : • 

Because people are funny. Nobod^^ants to be the 
first to have one. , ^ 
Because people think the cars should co^t a jot more 
than that, especially if they are any good at all. 

5. You own^ business where you make signs. You want 
to hire j&nother artist to draw th^ signs . Paul is charging $5 per 
hour and Lisa is c hargi ng $ f^er hour tp draw signs . Using the - 
*^economic" way of deciding, whom would you hire? 

a. PauL- j 

b. Lisa. - ^ 
X c. Not enough information. 7"- 

6. Brad and Jean are both candy apple dippers. ^jHiey dip 
the apples into the candy and twirl them around ^til they 
have lots of candy stuck on. Brad twirls ten apples an hour. 
He wants trfbe paid $2 per hour. Jean twirls ejght apples per 
hour. She wants4o be paid $ 1 .25 per hour. Which one would , 
you hire to be most economical? " ' 

^a. Jean, because «he charges less. 

b. Brad, because he charges more. | 

c. Brad, because it costs less per apple to hire hi 
X d.j Jean, because it costs less per apple to hire h|r. 

7. Terry produces dog leashes. He lives in* a market 
system, like the one wj learned about: in our bakery lesion. 



X a. 



c. 



:3 

How does he fc^ow how many leashes to.produce, and' 
whether to keep on producing leashes or to make something 
else? • - 

a. He knows because he likes dogs a lot. He makes as 
many leashes each year as there are dogs in the city. ^ 

b. He knows because the government tells him he has 
to produce dog leashes\and tells him-how many to 
mkke each year. \ . ^ 

X c. He knows because he keebs track of the demand of 
consumers for dog leasnes: He produces as many as 
he thinks people will buy at his price. 
8 . In a market system, if you produ^£jc kx,uiuiL-co vered 
pi(ikles and people don't demaji^-lfiany at your price, you 
should: 

a. keep produj;*ffg them becaus^ow like them. 
X b. producp^omething else peopl^\will demand more 
of.^ 

larket system, how do we decide who gets the 
buy the goods and services (who is in the FOR 
group)? 

The government picks the best citizens for this 
group. • > 

The people \yho sold their labor (or other resources) 
get to be in that group. ^ 
Everyone automatically gets tp be in the group. 
, 10. You are a great frog 'trainer. You are the best one 
around. But this year no one has cast any dollar votes for the . 
production of trained frogs. You can't sell your productive 
resource. What will happen to your power to cast dollar 
votes? Answer in a paragraph or a few sentences. CRITE- 
RION FOR CORRECTNESS: You won't be^in the FOR 
WHOM group unless you find a different job or get 
unem pl^ mdnt insurance paynjpnts. 
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monej^ 
a. 



X b. 



c. 



i§ndix A 



Film^ 

BakeYy Beat 
Medium . . 
Purpose . . 
Application 

Content . . . 



Behind; the Scenes qtUhe siip^rmaricet^ * 



• Pilm 

. To show the children how a bakery runs. 
. The children see the film as a forerunner to 

visiting a bakery. 
. The film illustrates the many jobs that are 

done in a bakery. ^ 



Medium Film 

Purpose To show the c^ldren how a supermarket 

works. 

Application . The children see what happens to bread 
after it leaves the bakery, and also how a 
store is run. 

Content Shows the workings of a supermarket. 



Appendix B 



Sample Recipe ^ 

1 cup milk 
1 pkg. ye^st 
1 tsp 

1 eg] 



Bread* 



3 T sugar ^ . 
3 T shortening 
v3l6 cups, flour 
/ V4 cup water ^ 



"teachers using the metric system may w(int to convert the recipe to metrjc 
equivalents. ' . • , 



Scald milk. Add salt, shortening, sugar, and egg. Mix. Cool; 
Sprinkle dry yeast on lukewarm water. Combine the two- 
mixtures and add enough flour to make a soft dough. Knead. 
Place in a greased bowl and let rise until double in bulk. 
Shape into rolls; place in a greased pan. Let rise again until 
double in size. Bake at 350° until golden brown. ; 
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Property (Collective vs. Priv^e OwiWship) 



I. Description of Concepts and Rationale 



Definidons 

' prq)crty ' ^ 
resources 

collective ownership 

-^priv^te ownership 

market , 
* • 

circular flow diagram 



planned'e 



economy 



income 



productivity 



tangible g|>ods 

goods and skills possessed by groups 

or individuals 
ownership (rf resc^urces by an entirfe 

group 

ownership of xesdijirces by individu- 
als \ ' 

the mechanism by which buyers and 
sellers exchange goods and ser- 
vices to their, mutual, satisfaction 

graphic representation^ of a sim- 
plifled maitet mechanisfn, show- 
ing how a free^e^erprise system 
solves the basic economic prob- 
lems 

an economy in which the planners 
determine what, fiow, and for 
whom td produce 

assets received in exchange for re- 
sources. 

the relationship between rejjources 
used and amount of products 
generated 



'Rftfoaale * 

The purpose of this lesson is to compare how an economy, 
functions under the conditions of privateVversus collective, 
ownersliip of the respurces. By participatiijg in either a 
simulated .private, or a simulated collective economy, the 
childfcn will be able to compare and contrast th| advantages 
and disadvantages of both systems. 

As a result of the discussion following their experiences, 
the childrcp may state a perference for one or the other 
system. They will realize fliat the type of economy chosen 
mirrors the value system of the indivicjuals. 



II. Objectives 

l/The children will be abte to list or discuss orally the 
characteristics of private ownership: ^ 

The resources are owned by individuate. 
. The individual has a right to make decisions concerning 
< his/her own .resources. * V 
The income from sale or use of resources accrues 
directly to the individual owner. I 
2. The children will^l^ able to list or discuss orally the 
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characteristics of collective ownership: 

The respurces are jointly owned by all members^<6f the 
defined group. ' x, > 

Decisions cpnceming the use of the resource may be 
made by the group as a whole or by planners. 
The distribution of the income'from the sale or use gf 
^ resources will be determined by the group as^a whole or 
by the planners. . * 

3. The children >^ill be able to discuss orally the major • 
. aspects of the Circular Flow Diagram, arid how it refcites 
to the concept of private ov/nership: \ 
"Yhe diagram explains the interaction of the wjiat, how, 
^ and for whom decisions. . 
iie basic aspects of private ownership of resources can . ^ 
be traced through the diagram^ 



III. Directions and Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangem^^and MateHals 

The teacher will provide four jjQxes of materials, each 
containing paper, felt-tip pens, glue, tissue paper, and 
scissors, Adequate table' space should be provided for every 
student to work. A space for groups to meet should be 
provided. ' ' 

Sequence of Activities and *)Pr^edures 

.The teacher will divide. Jhe ^lass into .four' groups. A 
-jcrlemberdf each groflp will pick a card out of the hat. The card 
; will cjetermine whether they are in a private or collective 
ownership group. tw6 groups will be simulating. a private 
ownership situation, and two groups will be simulating a 
collective ownership situation. Each group will receive a box 
of materials. Each child in the private ownership groups will 
select a material to own. The materials in each of the 
collective ownership groups will t>e owned by All the 
members of that group. In addition, each collective owner- 
ship group niust select a leader (planner) to make the ' 
, decisions, i.e., what to produce, how^tcfproduccf and fbr 
whom to produce (how the income is distributed). 

The teacher should explain to the children that they are to 
produce som6 kind of good utilising the materials in the box. 
The teacher should remind the collective ownership groups 
that they must abide by the decisions of their respective 
planners. The members of the private ownership groups must 
work out individual arrangements for the use of privately 
owned resources to produce their goods. 

The children should form their groups, and begin making 
decisions and producing their goods. ^Sufficient time'should 
be allowed for the groups to engage in the completion of the 
activities. It is suggested tjiat two class^periods be set aside. 

\ ■ 
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Discussion Circle 

Have representatives of eilcti jgfoup describe how the 
production period progressed. Bcsure jflicy include both the 
positive and negative aspects df their eij|enences. For those 
children who .%fiie_dissatis£ffid, have^jp-jroup analyze •. 
exactly what the a!purce of ilj^dissati sfac^HlllB , i^e., no 



voice in the dedsions, 1 
materials, no one in one gr< 
'red pen in exchange for the^u: 
>are suggested question^ for 




ich time taUn up sharing 
Id let a certain child use a 
green one, etc. Following 
^:her to bring out: 

Teacher: How did the niendM^^^Bl^ollective ownership 
group feel about having a pHpi^pDe all the decisions? 

Possible economic responses: It ^ffpd time; many goods 
produce^; planner didn't decide upoiia wanted good; planner 
did not utilize all the rqpurces, 

Possible noneconomic response^: Plainner only let his best 
friends.do th^ best jobs; members disliked not taking part in 
the decision-making; some people had good ideas which 
were never heard; planner was dictatorial. 

Teacher: How did the member of the private ownership 
groups solve the^oblem of what to produce? ^ 
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Possible ecimomic responses: Utilized oWh resources and 
> skills; Exchanged resources with each other to produce 
'^gobds; me tiecisions were made. by individuals; thfcrc was 2$ 
v^riety/Df different goods. . ^ 

Possible noneconomic responses: Thej^ were their own 
bosses; some individuals didn't have thi resources they 
wanted; sharing was hard. " 

Follow-up Activities 

1, The teacher will dispJay the circular flow diagram 
found on page 11. Have the private ownership groups show 
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where they fit into the diagram. The teachej;will then explain 
the diagram to show what would foll5vy the production 
riod. • ' ^ 

2. The children will be given a ditto sheet with the blahk 
-Circular flow diagram and must fill in the proper labels. 

3. Given a list of countries, the children will do research 
to find ojit whether^ they have an economy based more on 
private or more on collective ownership of resources. There 
are nd wholly privatg>nor wholly collective economies in the 
modern world. FolloWing the discussion group the teacher 
will explain to the class that private dwan-ship may result in a ' 
miarket economy while collective ovg^rship results in a 
planned economy. 

IV. > Evaluation 

Given the foflo>ying list of characteristics the children will 
indicate with a P or a C whether each characteristic pertains tct 
private or collective ownersjiip. . 

P !• Joe decides to use. his skill as an artist to paint 
greeting cards. 

C > 2. Sam is eledted leader. He tells the class that they 
will- all work togetlier to produce greeting cards. 

P 3, Sarri is elected leader. J^e o^ers to buy, some pf 
Cathy's paper. / 

C 4. Production is controlled by the government. 

P 5, Market economy. 

P 6. Circular •flo>y dia^m. 

P 7. Sam receives the income from his product. 

C 8, Luther gets part of the income from a product 
planners told him to make. 

C 9. Thelma had to spend her time making what the 
gr(4p decided to make even though she would rather have 
decided for herself. 

P 1^ A number of different people each decide to 
produced different good. * 
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Supply and Demand: Ah Introductory Lesson' 



I. Description of Concepts and Rationale 

Definitions 



demand 



supply 



equ^t>riufn price 



demand schedule 



how much the buyer is wiUing to 
purchase at various prices per 
unit time 
hoW much -the sellar is willing to 
offer at various prices per uiiito 
time * • 
that price at which the quantity 
offered is identical to the quantity 
demanded 

market price see equilibrium price 

law of demand at higher prices less of a good will be 

r demanded than at lower prices; or 

put another way, at lower prices' 
more of a good will be demanded 
than at higher prices, 
a chart expressing the quantity de- 
manded of a good or service at ^ 
various prices both for the indi- 
vidual and for the total group; an 
example of such a schedule is 
found in Example A. 
supply schedule^ . ^ . a ch«r^ expressing the quantity 
^s|jpplied of a»°good jor^ service at 
Various prices both for the indi- 
vidual and for the total group 
Rationale 

The purpose of this lesson is toantroduce the studenls to the 
Law of Supply and Demand and its relationship to price. Tliis 
lesson will enable the students to gather information and 
constriiqi^cmand and supply schedules and graphs and 
determine '^hat the equilibrium price will be'. 

In order tpr children fully to understand maricet price, 
which is the main element in the market solution of what to 
produce, how to produce and for whom to produce, they must 
understand the factors of su|)ply and demand which deter- 
mine market price. Because children are potential producers 
and active consumers, they will find an understanding of 
supply and demand concepts extremely beneficial in com- 
prehending what brings about price changes. 

IL Objectives 

1. The learner will be able to state that as the price goes 
down, the qiiantity demanded goes up and as the price , 

*The ideas from this lesson are a combmation of those found in Concepts 
Essential to a Basic Understanding of Economics, by J. Barron and M. 
HofT [Kourilslcy] (South- Western Publishing Co., 1964) and Education 
437A qlass notes by M. Kourilsl^ 
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goes up the quantity demanded goes doWn (the universal 
law of demand). 

2 . The learner ^\\ be able to construct a demand schedule by 
canvassing his fellow students. 

3. The learner will be able to construct a graph depicting a 
demand curve wljen given a demand schedule. 

4. The leaser will be able to construct a supply schedule by 
detennining his costs of production. 

5. The learner will be able to construct a graph depicting a 
supply curve when given a supply schedule. ^ 

6. The learner will be able to graph -and determine the 
equilibrftm price when 'given a demand arid supply 
schedule. • ♦ 

Note to Teachers: You will need to determine when to break 
this'lesson into segments! It would be almost impossible to 
teach the entire lesson in one sitting. How many separate 
lessons will be negessary will be dependent on die age and 
ability of the individual class. We have divided die lesson 
into steps, and you as a teacher could break after any step or 
else combine a few steps and dien break into two or more 
lessons. / 

III. Directions and Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangement and Materials' o * 

The teacher >wU be in front of the room Avidi a cM^^^ 
Children, will be .arranged so that they can easily ^ee thg 
board. 

The materials used will include fpllow-up papers, rujers; 
pencils, g^aph paper in standard size, large graph paper for 
teacher demonstration, chalkboard, chalk and erasers. 

Sequence of Activities and Procedures 

-Demand Schedule * 
Define Law of Demand 
Demand Curve , ^ 

Lower Valued Uses of Items 
Supply Schedule 
Supply Curve 
7. Equilibrium Price . 

I . Demand Schedule 

Teacher^ * *I have here a super, fantastic chocolate candy 
bar. It eonsists of marehmallows, nuts, and is covered with 
this absolutely heavenly chocolate. How many of these 
. candy bars would you be willing to buy for $1 .00?" Choose 
five children and depict the results on the board as shown in 
Example A, below. Be sure to use the same five children 
throughout the demand schedule. It is easier to start your 
chart with the l^est amount and go do\yn to the smallest. Go 
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* through steadily rfmallfer increments and each time list both 
, individual quantities denfianded ^t each price and total figures 
as per Example A- ' 



Example A 

Price 

%\m 

$ ,50 

$ .25 

$ .15 ' 

$ .10 

$ .05 

$ ,01 



Individual Quantity 
Demanded 
1, 1,3,2,4 



Total Quantity 
Demanded 
11 



2 . Define Law of Demand ^ 

After cpmpleting l|l demancj^hedule, have the cfijldren 
observe the data on the bgard and elicit from them* some 
observation of what they can deduce from the data. Y6uf goal 
isjttilead them to express in their own words the Law of 
BflKind: asr the price increases the quantity demanded 
decreases. Once the students have expressed this in their own 
words, write on the board: 

The one characteristic that is common .to all 
demands is that at higher prices less of the good 
wili be demaixled than at lo^yer prices . 



Introduce Follow-up Sheet I and have students QOpiplete itin 
class or as honie\york. 

i. Demand Curve ' j 

Teacher (bring out a largedemonsmition graph paper and a 
yard stick): **We are going to show this demand sc^iedule. 
on a^^ph. If the graph fplFows the law of demand, the curve 
should^pe downward to the right. By tradition the vertical 
axis is al ways price per unit and the horizontal axis is quantity 
demanded per time period." See Example B for manner in 
which to do this. ^ ' ' 

After completing th&demand graph„there are two possible 
ways to proceed. If there-are questions regarding the validity 
of the Law of J?cmand, yd^ may want JO go directly into Step 
4 and its lesgOn on the lower valued uses of items in order to 
clarify fof the students that the Law of Demand always 
operates no matter how low or b6w high the price may be. If 
there are no questions regardi?ig this matter at tjiis time, then 
introduce Follow-up Sheet n,/ either as homework or as a' 
class lesson. This follow-up is just a quick check to se^ if the 
students are coppr^ending the demand schedule and de- 
mand-graph. ■ j 

4 . Lower l^alued Uses of Items < . 

A child may question the fact that at higher prices the 
quantity demanded will go down. As an example of this you 
can use " water. " At $^00 a gallon, how n>any people would 
wash their car? At $200 a gallon, what wouW you use water 



Example B 



Denriand Graph 




5 .10; 15 20 25\ 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 105 110 11^ 



Quantity demanded per time period 



Question for Students: 

What doe5 this graph show you*^ 



Expected responses: • * V 

^As the price goes up the quantity demanded goes down. \ 



or 



A demand curve, slopes downward to the right. 
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for?How.many pfi^ple woiild increase their use of apple juice 
at $3 ^ gallon? Cohtinue the discussion in this manner with 
the »students using examples of their own 

The opposite of this, **AtJower prices the quantity 
demanded will increase," can be discussed using as an 
example the uses of a fur coa^. At a low enough price,* say $5 
ayard,you may want to jie^sh^jour Mercedes Benz or carpet 
ycHir bathroom with fur. As an extension;^f this, if desired, 
you nuty want to do a creative writing lesson on the following 

theme: ** What if the price of was ^_ Have the 

students fill in their o\yn blariJ^ and elaborate. ^ 

\ >• .'f. 

5. Supply Schedule 

Teacher *'How many wallets ^ould you be willing to 
inake and sell in a week's time, iiybu could sell them at 25^, 
: 500, $1.00, $2. 5& and $5.00?" Pick five children and follow 
the same pr(x^ss used in the demand schedule. Example C 
shows how you^would put it ofi the chalk' tfoard. 



Example C 



Supply Sc 



ledule 



' ^ Price per unit quantity supplied 

(start with low and to higher prices.) ' 
Person . 250 500 $1.00 $2:50 $5.00 



1 
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6. Supply Graph . a 

Draw from the children that, on the whole,. people are 
willing to supply niore at higher prices. Graph the above- 
given results with the class. See Example D. For follow-up to 
thisless6n hdvetHe students makeHip a supply schedule. See 
Follow-up Sheet III for detaire. , 



Example D 



Price per 

unit 
supplied 

V 



Supply Graph 



Quantity supplied per time period 

Renfiembertouseequalunitsof measure, i.e., 0,1, 2;3 . . . 

0, 5, 10. 15 . . . ' 

7. ^Equilibrium Price 

Teacher: **You have, a ctookie-manufacturing company 
and you want to know the best price at which you can sell 
your cookies. This price should maximize your profits. You 
want to sell at the highest price you can with asfew cookies Is 



possible unsojd." (You need to put two schedules on the 
board.) ' 'First, let's make a demand schedule of how many 
cookies five of you wouid be willing to buy at various 
prices." Figure the totals quantity demanded at the various 
prices. Keep in mind thar this graph is for a specific time 
period. Next make a supply schedule. You will need five 
children who will volunteer to^ive answers to the amount 
they -are willipg fp supply - during this time period at 1he 
variou&^price«. After the class has completed the two 
schedd^, bring out the large graph paper. Plot the demand 
schedule on the graph, then plot the supply schedule on the 
graph. The place on the gra{)h where the demand curve 
crosses over the supply civve is the EQUILIBRIVM PRICE. 

The equilibrium price (market price) takes the two 
conflicting sets of attitudes of suppliers or producers and 
those of consumers or demanders, and reconciles them bv 
showing the price at which the quantity offered is identical to 
the quantity demanded. See Example E for a pictorial 

* * . 
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EqulMbdum Pric^ 



representation of this phenomenon. 

JHave the students work out several examples of this sort of 
graph. Introduce Follow-t^) Sheet IV and'assign it as a 
classroom assignment or as homework. 

' .* ^ . - 

Follow-up Activities - ' 

1 . Homework Assignment: Students will |urvey parents 
and other community people in order to detejmine for what 
price to sell items at the schopl bazaar. There are many, 
possibilities such as clay ash trays, food, apple dolls, yam 
dolls, etc. Construct a supply and'demand graph to determine^ 
what would be the niarket price (equilibrium price) to charge' 
for their particular item. ' > » . ' 

2. Develop a teacher-independent learning center for 
reinforcing demand schedule, supply schedule, graphing, 
and equilibrium price concepts. Have individual worksheets 
iimilarto the follow-upworksheets found in the next section. 




Foftow-up Worksheets for the various sections of the lesson on the. Law of Supply and Demand 

Folbw-apl. ' 
iifettions- ;Make^ a Demand Schedule 

^ using the foUowinQ infor'mation : 

^ cookies* in myes of iO cookie 5. 
i. P/c/?x^ive people and asi< f/)e ToWooj/ng 

Hotj niany bo^es of cookies Ljould you {j^y at 
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-If.tfie price gog5 up^C the (^uanfi"ity 
demanded^ ^oGS^ciouun) . • 
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Fbllouj-Up.IE. 
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Directions 



Demand &nap/) 

Kake d demdnd ^raph using th& information 
giVch belouu. Use -Hie c^rapH paper c^upf^ied. 
These are ihe people oho u»'i// boy W/iiml&s, and 
oJ" uh at price fhcy u;i//(boy uhcjit nunthef^ of^UHimies. 
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Ooantity O^moinded per T,ma Pci^lod / 

your jraph paper So 1ha,f the long side is (?n 
the bottorn. • . ^ 



Pot ''^ Price per Unit " up on Hie short side 
Co') is at ihe 6ot/om. 

Ptit Quantit y Demand ed per Time Period " 
along the^oiforn. \ ' 

Add up totals on lijc demand schedule . > 

Put, in dots on fhe^rap.h for each price and total 

(jt/arttffy dei^ehdec). 
Conn ect ihe dots wi"/^ iji r(//c/- 
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follow -Up nr 



name 



* ■ » 

Directions : 

A. Pick a product 

6. liitspnces ihatm'i^hfbe chatqeclto supply 
the product - - 

' C. Canvass 5 5 classmates as to the c^uanfity fheij 
f ' ai-e uiffing fo 5vpp\y at those 5 prices. ^ 
0. Grapii yooi- ansuers sl^oum^ o. supply curve. 



Supply Scticdule 
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Price per Umt Ouanhty Suppl/ed 
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Quxinfihi sufipliec^ per time, pertoj ^ 
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name^ 



Directions 

A. Find 1he e^ui/rbhyr»price of the itcnl below^ 

& Grap\\ ihe supply and demand curue mari^in<^1he ei^uili^tiuM price. 

Ronnie's Rocket Ships : Ouanfify Oemandiedi and 

Supplied per toial Time ftsriod 

Total Revenue 
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ly. Evaluation 

1. In your own words, express how the quantity de- 
manded of a particular item is influenced by the price of the 
item at a particular time. ^ 



2. As the price goes up, the quantity demanded goes 

3. As the price goes down, the quantity demanded goes . 

4. Canvass five of your fellow students and make a 
Demand Schedule showing the demand for chocolate- chip 
cookies at. 50 ^ch, 100 each, 250 each, 500 each and 750 
each. Use one of the sheets attached to show your work. Be 
sure to put labels on your work sadiat it is easy to know what 
kind of schedule, you have worked out. 



5. Take the data gathered from your I>emand Schedule 
and using the attached graph paper, make a graph depicting 
the results of your Demand Schedule. 
- 6. Canvass five of j^our fellow students and make a Supply 
Schedule showing how many cookies they would be willing 
to produce at the following prices: 50 each, 100, 250, 500, 
and 750. Emphasize the fact that these are giant cookies (four 
times as big as normal cookie* and therefore costing more to 
produce). Use one of the attached blank pieces of paper to 
show your work. Be sure to label all parts of your work. - 

7. Take the data gathered from your Supply Schedule and 
\ise the second sheet of graph paper to depict your work. 

8. Take the data gathered from both your I>emand 
Schedule and your Supply Schedule, and depict thq results of 
both schedules on one piece of graph paper, the third sheet. 
Determine what the equilibrium price for the copkies would 
be. Mark this clearly on your paper. 



4^ 
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Hovejhree sheets of GR/fH 
labeled- Supply Graph, '^ernond Graph, 



Ond Equilibrium Price. 
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Carniv^ Games: Economic Activities On Supply and' Demand 



I. Description of Concepts and Rationale 

Often a thought-provoking film can become the focal point 
, of an extended lesson. Such a film is utilized in this lesson to 
introduce concepts concerning the earning of income and the 
establishment of a business venture. However^ the major 
thrust of the extended lesson h on demand and supply and 
their interaction, resulting in equilibrium or market price. 
Young children sometimes have a hazy if-^not totally 
. incorrect conception of the price mechanism. How are the 
%ij)rfces of the goods and services they or their parents bu^ 
^ determined? In this lesson, children actually experiment with 
rharket surveys, supply schedules and the setting of price 
levels for goods and services found at a carnival. 

II. Objectives 

1. Students will be able to explain the Qoncebt of demand as 

wants backed by the ability to pay: ' 
2r Students will be able to explain some of the factors which 

affect demand and the quantity demanded x)f a good or 

service. 

3. ^tudents will be able to verbalize the significance of a 
larket survey (demand schedule) and its relationship to a 

and curve. Students will be able to explain the 
relationship of a supply schedule to a supply curve. 
Students will be able to graph both of« these types of 
curves from their respective schedules and will be able to 
locate equilibrium or market price on such a graph. 

4. Students will be able to explain sgpe of the factors which 
affect supply and the quantity supplied of ■ a' good or 
service. % 

5. Students will be able to explain tJ^e significance of 
' equilibrium or market price. 

III. Directions and Instructional Sequen6e 

Room Arrangement and Materials 

This lesson can be implemented in any classroom from one 
with a standard arrangement to one with a much more open 
structure. Assets to, although not requisites for, the lesson 
would be movable tables and chairs (rather than fixed desks) 
to enhance discussion and to allow the opening of actuar 
carnival businesses, and access to outdoor space to allow 
more freedom and creativity in the operation of carnival 
activities.'* V > 

Materials needed for implementation include the film 
* Treasure Hunt" (from the ^ries Bread and Butterflies), * 
chalkboard, assorted games and P.E. equipment, as well as 
some food items (should you and your class elect to provide 
these through some carnival business). Games, equipment 
and food can be brought from, home by the children or 
bought/rented fron^ou or from the school. An extremely . 
useful tool for thi^esson is th^ portable math chalkboard 
with permanent grid and axes. If one is unavailable, use peg 
board or other soft material to make your own permanent 
graphing board. Use golf tees on the peg board to mark points 
on a curve and use pins on other fiber boards. These points 
can then be joined with string or yam to form the curve. If 



these alternatives are not appropriate for your class, make 
several grids on ^ roll of butcher p^per to use when the class 
participates in graphing of curves. In any case, be sure to 
have some large-square graph paper for individual graphing 
of demand and supply curves. > 

Sequence of Activities and Procedure^ 

1 . Begin the lesson with a general discussion of MONEY: 
why people want it and how they get it. This discussion is 
introductory only and should be kept relatively short. At a 
later time you may wish to digress slightly for a values 
clarification lesson on the various ways gf getting money and ^ 
on the'relative emotional and social values put on these ways 
in our culture and society. 

2. Introduce the film * Treasure Hunt" by explaining that 
it is about three children who want to get enough money so 

' that they can go to the carnival. Ask the class to think about 
the following questions: 

• What do people use money for? * » * ■ : ' 

• What are some of the many jobs and businesses in iM^y 
film? . 

• What does a person need in order to go into business? 

• How does a businessperson decjile how much to charge 
for his/her product? 

' • How does a customer decide how much of the product 
to buy? 

• How ^oes a businessperson decide how much of the 
product he/she is wiUing to sell? 

Show the film * Treasure Hunt." ^ 

3: Follow the film by a discussion during which you may 
want to reshow some of the scenes to remind students of 
points which maybe unclear (scenes showing businessp^ople 
determining how much they are willing tb supply, and scenes 
depicting changes in the selling price df products). Elicit 
preliminary answers to the questions posed before the film 
was sho^yn and announce that the next several days will be 
partially devoted to finding more specific answers to some of 
the questions. • . 

What do people, want money for? 

Possible answer.^ To buy things they want. ^ 

What are some of the many jobs and businesses in the film? 
P^sible answer: Carnival worker, ferris wheel 
wSker, food sellers, dog washer, stationery printer, 
grocery carrier. ' 

What does a person need in order to go into^usiness? 

Possible answer: An idea. (Prompt) What did the dog 
washer need to start? answer: dogs, shampoo, 

water, comb, etc. (Prompt) What did the giri making 
stationery need? Possible answer: paper, ink, apotato. 

How does a businessperson decide how much to charge.for 
l^is/her product? 
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Possible answer: They guess. (Prompt) How did the 
stationery seller decide? She started by charging 750,* 
What did she do then? Pc^^^/W^flw^vver; She put $1.50 
on her sign. (Pron[ipt),Did anyone buy her product 
when she charged. $1.50? What did she do then? 
Possible dnswer: She lowered her price ta;$1.00. 
, (Prompt) She didn't lower it all the way back to 750, 
- did she? Possible answer: No. People boughi her 
produpt for $1.00\ 
. . ^ ■ ■> 

How does a customer decrde how mucfi of the product to 
buy7 

Possible answer: How good it is, how mfuch he likes it, 
*. artd how mucfi money he has. (Prompt) Did people buy 
more stationery for $1.00 thar\ for $1.50? Possible 
answer: Yes. tPrompt) Why? Do people buy more if 
the price is lawer? Possible answer: Yes. 

How does the businessperson decide how'^ much of the 

product he/she is willing to sell? 

Possible answer: They sell enough to get the money 
they want. (Prompt) Remember the gjrl with the, 
stationery? She borrowed money from her sister., Can 
she keep all the money she gets for h^r stationery? 
Possible answer: No. She has to pay her si^^ back^ 

4^The next day, announce that you are goii|jg\jnto_ 
business. You have decided to have acamival game business 
. because the carnival games in the film yesterday looked sq 
exciting. You have a problem, ithough. You don't know 
which kind of game would go over best. You are going to ask 
the class to help you to decide what kind of carnival game 
(jjiildren would like best and would probably buy tickets for. 
At this point distribute.'bunches of riiath disks or counting 
sticks to each child. Each one should have approximately 30 
disks or sticks. 

Describe two games to the children. For example, one 
might be a bean bag tic-tac-toe toss with a prize to the one 
who gets three bean bags into a straight line. The player gets 
six chances (bean bags). Another might be a dart throw with 
balloons. T^e player gets three darts to throw and each 
balloon has a little prize inside. The player cai^ keep the prize 
from each balloon he breaks. Another possibility would be 
the block toss in which.blocks are piled into^pyramid shape 
and the player gets to throw a baseball three times to try and 
knock the blocks down. For eachpyramid knocked down, the 
player gets a prize^ When the games aje described, ask the 
children to help you to decide which^ business you should 
open by voting for their favorite game? When the vote is in, 
elicit answers to these questions, **How 'will I know how 
many bean bag games (or^block pyramids or balloons and 
darts) to have ready? How will I know how much to charge 
for each ticket to play mycame? After ait, I must make the 
bean t)ags and rent the ticJBrc-toe boards (or buy balloons anii 
prizes or buy blocks and rent baseballs). How will I tnow 
how many helpers to hire or how big a booth to build unless I 
know about how many children will be playing and how 
many times each one will play?" 

Tell the students you have ^n idea. You will take 
something called a market survey. This is what most 
busin«speople do when they want to know hovy many 



products they can expect to sell. The students will use the 
counting disk? like money. They may not spend more disks 
tharf they have,* unless they arrange to borrow the disks from 
someone else who isn't spending them. Take the 'market 
survey as follows: 

a. Be sure to emphasize the time period: for example, 
tomorrow during the play period after lunch. 

b. ^Be sure to emphasize that the prices named are 
altematives:.for example, how many tickets would you 
buy if they wer^ 20 disks per ticket? Now, how many 
tickets would y^ buy if they were 15 disks per ticket? 
The35e are twcy\separate alternatives; that is, two 
different hypothi^tical situations. Be sure the children 
understand that the *,>*slate is wiped cleanV after each 

question; that is, how mapy tickets you would buy at 15 
disks, is not influenced by how many you said you 
would buy at the price of 20 disks. 
Your market survey form should'be on the chalk board, 
with responses recorded ih the appropriate column. For the 
quantity demanded column, add the responses of all class 
memtoers for each price. Begin with the highest price 
(soniewhat over what each child has).- Continue' to go 
downward in price. DO NOT ask how many children would 
buy at each price. Ask how many each would buy at each 
price. ' 



Price 


Quantity Demanded 


Total Revenue 
(price X quantity demanded) 


25 Disks 
20 bisks 
15 Disks 
10 Disks 
5 Disks 
r Disk 


ir 





Elicit answers as to why students would purchase the 
number of tickets they indicated. Possible answers should 
fall into three main categories; 

<l):Tast,es 'or preferences — Students like the particular 
game (or perhaps do not like it). You may provlide a 
possibility which students are apt not to verbalize suph as 
* Personally , I wouldn't buy more than one ticket even at a 
price of five disks because I wouldn,'t want everyojie to see 
me misS,the target more than once!" : . 

(2) Income level — Ther^ are only a certain number of 
disks available to each student, even assuming that this game- 
is the only thing on which to spend disks. 

(3) View of the future — Tomorrow may be the only day 
• the game is available, or a child may state that he hopes to win 

a prize for a sibling's upcoming birthday-^r a child may feel 
that tomorrow will be his lucky day for winning prizes. 

In addition, prices of cqmplemeritary *and substitute 
goods — it) is difficult to imagine^is arising since other goods 
cannot bej^pught with the disk 

Have the children imagine a wi*«|e carnival where tjiey^t^n 
use disks. The quantity demandea of tickets for your game 
might be different (probably lower) at#ltemative prices if a 
similar or more exciting game were available. What if the 
children had to rent bean bags at another booth to use in 
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playing your game? (complements) The price of bean bags 
would probably affect the quantity demanded at alternative 
prices of tickets for your game. 

Ask the children to generalize about demand: As the price 
goes down, the quantity demanded tends to go up. People 
Vtend to buy more at lower prices. Why is this true? Elicit 
answers such as; At five disks each I could give a ticket to my 
brother^ or At onV disk per ticket I could give them to my 
friends, or At one disk each I could use some tickets to play 
the game and some to build paper houses! (These are called 
lower valued uses.) 

After the market sur/ey is taken, explain to the children 
that what is on the board is called a demand schedule. Ask 
them the difference, between saying **How ^many tickets 
would you want?'' and **How many tickets would* you be 
willing to buy (at alternative prices)?'' Their responses 
should group together to indicate that wanting js different 
jfrom being willing/able tg pay. Children participating in the 
mailcet survey, for examplf , may have wanted to buy five 
tickets each at the price of 25 disks perticket; however, they 
ma^ not have had that many disks to spend and may have 
been unwilling or unable to secura^a loan ot^sks from 
another child. With the information ^that wantinfe is different^ 
than being willing (able) to buy^-d^ne demand: 

DEMAND is desire (wanting something) backed by the 
ability (or willingness) to pay money for it. Demand 
shows the quantity of a good or service people are willing 
to buy at alternative prices (per unit time). 

5. Tell the children that their participation in the survey 
has helped you very much — so much, in fact, that you can 
^now make a graph showing how they feel about the game you 
are thinking of opening. Proceed to graph each point along 
the demand schepule arriving at a demand curve. Be sure to 
graph the first two yourself, explaining how you found the 
place to put your dot. Have individual children help you to 
find the next two points. Then have individuals ti^ to find the 
last two points alone. Remember to explain that tne ^orizon- 
*al axis^is quantity and the vertical axis is price. The resultant 
icture" or graph shows^ how, many tickets the children 
would buy tomorrow for the game in question at alternative - 
pricqs. 



Demand Curve 
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0 30 60 90 120 150 quantity 

This whole curve represents demand (the way people 
.would act at all different prices). Demand is not just one point 
\on tlie curve. \ 

} 

6. Ask the children to use the information front the 
demand schedule and demand curve to help you to decide 
how much to charge for tickets to the game. Corifusion may 
well r^ign for you still do not have enough information. 
Remind them of the costs the dog washer and stationery 
printer encountered in the film. Ask them to help you name 
your costs (examples for the b^an bag'' toss follow). 

■ % • 



Rent area on school playgroundlfrom 
principal 

Rent tic;tac-toe board from friend in. 

second grade 
Beans, cloth and needle and thread foi'9 

bean bags 

One helper to take tickets ( 1 hour of 
labor) 

Prizes for winners . < 
What else you could be doing with your 
time 



20 disks 

10 

18 

9 

20 



Ask the students to help you to decide how much to pay the 
helper by pretending that the disk are pennies. Make a supply 
schedule for their labor, in the^ame way a demand schedule 
for the product .\^as arrived at. Ask how manj; minutes of the 
hour-long play period each would be willing to supply at 
alternative prices tomorrow^* , ' - 

Price "Quantity Supplied 

' ' (minutes) 
25 per minute 
20 

15 V — 

10 
5 
i 



: {ni\ 



Elicit answers to indicate the general, though not iiniversal 
law of supply. At higher prices, the quantity supplied tends to 
go up. At lG\yer prices the quantity supplied tends to go 
down. Ques;ion: Why is this so? Translate answer such as, 
* *But I could spend thaf time playing the ganie, ' ' into the idea 
of opportunity cost: that the cost is the next best alternative 
use of the tirfte.^Telf the children you must add a cost to your 
list: what c\sc you could do with your time. Perhaps if there 
were other carnivaf games, you could work at one of them 
and earn a salary. - 

7. Along with the children, graph the supply curve that 
represents their willingness to supply labor. ^ ( 

8. Present a supply scheduj^e for game tickets based on 
yourc^ts, have the class plot.the curve on the same diagram 
as the demand curve for tickets. Remember to explain that at 
greater quantities supplied, you may have to hir^ more 
workers, rent another tic-tac-toe board and mak^j^ore bean 
bags, so the ^jjjjce must make this worth your whirei^ 
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9. Going along the supply and demand\urves, show the 
differences between the quantity (Jemanded and the quantity 
supplied both above and below the market price. Ast; what 
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would happen if you were only willing toiiupply 20 tickets at 
1 disk per ticket and 600 tickets were demanded. Ask what 
would happen if you were wiping to supply 100 tickets at 20 
disks- per ticket but they were only di^manding 30 tickets at 

, that price. Explain how to locate market (equilibrium) price. 

Role-play with the children a carnival game fqr which the 
quantity demanded of tickets is greater than the quantity 
supplied at some price. Discuss how the customers felt who 
didn't get to play or who played lesS than they wanted to play . 
Now, role-pl^ the reverse situation and discuss how the 
bu^nessperson felt with all the left-over tickets. Role-play' 
the situation at equilibrium price and discuss the fedings of 

. the customers and businessperson. 

" " ■ • ' . 

Follow-up Activities - 

To have the children experience the real world meaning of 
these demand and supply concepts; divide the class into five 
groups, each group being a business. Ask each business to 
come up with an idea for a carrifVal booth and to list the things ^ 
they would need to start their business. Explore the idea of 
putting on a mini-carnival after school or during lunch next 



X c . Demand is when you want a new toy and are willing 
to take money out of your piggybank to buy it. 
d. Demand is when you want a new toy and spend lots 
of time in front of the store window looking at the 
toy and wishing you hrticl it. 

2. Freddie is going to open a hot-dog stand at the school 
carnival. You are his business advisor. He asks you how he 
can tell how many hot dogs he will probably sell on the day of 
the carnival . What will you tell him to ask the other students 
to help him to answer his questions? 

a. He sl^ould ask them. if they like hot dogs. 
X b. He-should ask them how many hot dogs they would 
be willing to buy ^at day at different prices he 
might charge. , * 

c. He should ask them if they lifce mustard or catsup 
on their hot dogs. 

d. He shoul^ ask them how many hot dogs they would 
feu^ at the carnival. 

3, Elizabeth and Ed^ie both run block toss games at the 
carnival. For 10^ you can play at Elizabeth's game or at 
Eddie's game. At each game, you get three balls to knoc4c 




week for two or three days. The children must decide if they down the blocks. At ^ach game you get a jbhocolate bar for 



can use mostly materials available in the classroom or for 
rental from home. - 

With permission Qf the school administration, proceed to 
plan for a mini -carnival at your school with children from all 
classes invited to buy tickets for games and with profits going 
to the.PTA educational fund. Discuss where the children 
might get the capital (m one yJo^s tart) for their businesses to 
buy or rent things that are'^ot^school supplies. They may 
decide to ask the PTA for the backing since the PTA will be 
getting the profits. They may decide to become investors 
(perhaps 25{J per share) themselves. 

In the course of planning for the carnival, each group 
^ould ( 1) take a marRet survey of at least one-fourth of the 
other classes for their games, (2) translate these into demand' 
curves by graphing them (each- child may graph his or her 
own group's curve), (3) list costs and produce a supply 
* sphedule which they translate into a supply curve, and (4). 
plan for advertising (an important cost) of the entire carnival 
(perhaps a group effort) or their individual games. . 

I Evaluation 

Although you will be informally evaluating your class 
throughout the lesson through discussion questions . and 
answers, the following evaluation items are intended to 
msasure actuM attaiwient of the specified objectives. The 
items should^)e administered at the end of the entireUesson. 
Ot)jective 3 should be evaluated in the follow-up discussion 
and through empirical ven^cation ^ durfhg the graphing^ 
experience. . - 

1. You are an economist writing a book about economics 
for children. Which one of these^ would you' use- as an 
example of what the word demand meanjT^ economics? 

a. Demand is when'your little brother wants some 
candy and says he will cry until Mother gives him. 
some. ; 

b. Demand is when the bully up the street says he will 
beat you up utiless you give him your roller skates. 



b. 

C; 

d. 



wmnmg. But at Elizabeth's game the block/ are a lot closer to 
where the players stand. Why are most of the children 
demanding tickets to her game instead of for Eddie's game? 
X a. They like Elizabeth's g^me better because it's 
easier to win so they would rather spend their 
money on her game, , 
They can't afford to buy tickets to Eddie's game." 
Hot dogs at the carnival cost $1.00 each? 
They think that Eddie's game booth ^111 close 
soon. ^ ' 

4. Beth just opened up a new carnival game. If you throw 
the basketball through the hoop', you win a hot fudge sundaej. 
Everyone wants to play Beth's new game, but there is very 
little demand for tickets to her game at the price she is 
charging. What do you think is the economic reason for this? 

a. Because people don't believe that Beth will really 
give them a hot fudge sundae for just throwing a 
bal^through the hoop. It's too easy! 

b, Bec^se people would rather think aboat the fudge 
than eat it. ^ 
Because it costs $2.00 to play Beth's game and 
most of the people at the carnival don't have that 
much money with them. ^ 

Randy has decided to go into business making and 
selling cotton candy at the carnival. He has taken a market 
survey and l^nows how much people will buy at various^ 
prices. But he still doesn't know how much to charge. He 
decides to list hhcosts to decide how much cotton candy he is 
willing to supply at various pricesy Which of the following 
things should he NOT consider? . ^ ^ 

a. How much he will pay Dan to help him. -■■ 
How much th^ sugar wilLcost for the cotton candy. 
How miidfit will cost to rent the cotton candy 

How iViuch money he could make if he worked for 
Dorothy's, game booth instead of making cptton 
candy. 

How much people said they'd buy for 10^ per 
cotton candy stic^c. 



X c. 
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6. Dorothy Iboks at her market survey iox Dorothy's 
Donkey Game: At the price of 10^ a turn, people are 
demanding 50 turns so she could make $5.00. Dorothy adds 
up her costs: . 
$1.00 rental of booth ' 

.50 to make donkey cut-outs ' 

.50 to rent baseballs 

.50 to hire a helper 
2.00 < to buy prizes for winners ' . - 

$4.50 

Dorothy could earn $.20 if^she works "at Randy's cotton 
candy booth: Using economic^ would you tell Dorothy that 
she should gd ahead withTher Donkey Game business? 
X a. Yfcs, because she would .be making a profit by 
charging 100 a ^m. 

b. Yes, because even though she's losing ^oney 
she'd have fun. 

c. . No, she'd maKb more money working for Jtandy. 



7. At $.50 per hot dog, Hal is willing to supply 40 hot 
dogs at his booth dumjg the carnival. At $.50y^hot dog, 
customers arc demanding 40 hot dogs during tne carnival. 
What is this price called in economics? 

a. a profit < . - 

x b. equilibrium y * q. f^'^ 

c. too expensive . ^ ' 

d. too che^ ^ ^ 

8. Bess decides to charge 250 a rock at her paint-your- , 
own-paperweight booth. She has 257bcksand enough paint 
and brushes for 25 customers. But at250arock, sheonlycan y 
selMO rocks. Her economic advisor says* ** You didn't find 
equilibrium. "3Vhat does that mean? 

a. It means her rock^ weren't pretty enpugH. 
X b. Jtm^ns she didn't find the price where the quantity" 
demanded and the quantity, supplied were equal. 

c. It means people don't like Bessr 

d. Jt means no one had that much money. ' 



a 
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Supply and Demartd — Price* Ceilings and Price. FIgo(s . . 
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I npqrrlptinn of Concepts and Rationale 

Definitions 

supply curve \ gr^hic representation of t^je 

aniounts of a good or service 
suppliers are willing to fumisb at 
• , • different price? at a giv.en time . 

demand curve graphic representatioi^ of the 

amounts of a good or service 
con^mers are willii^ to .pur- 
chase at different prices at a given 
time 

equilibrium price that point on demand and supply 
curves for a given good or service. 
^, ' at which demand and sttpply>are 

equal— that price at which th^ 
-quantity offered is equal to the 
/ ' quantity demanded 

price ceiling a legally imposed price limit which 

< hiay be below Ihe equilibrium 
• ( market), pric^' ^ 

priee floor ^ |;^legally imposed price Unfit which 

may be above the' equilibrium 
, *^. yTi]T^et) price 
shditage ; ^tuationAin which the quantity de- 

, mandejd exceeds' the quantity 
supplied 

surplus situation ip which the quantity 

supplied exceeds the quantity 
- ' demanded 

Rationale 

The purpose of this lesson is to draw updn^e previous 
lessens on demand, supply and equflibrium price to set a 
basis for understanding the effects of arbitrarily impQsed 
prices on a market system. By experiencing the effects of an 
imposed ^price ceiling and an imposed price floor, the 
children will observe what happens to the market when it is 
thrown oufof equilibrium. • 

In addition, the children will be able. to reinforce the 
important skill of graphing by drawing a demand and supply 
curve showing these phenomena. The children may develop 
strong attitudesjconceming the roles they wish government to 
pipy in their economy. In their own society, they now have 
the advantage of molding their government to suit their own 
interpretations of it's functipn. ' . . 

II. Objectives ^ 

1. '^The learners will be able to correctly* identify, both 

verbally and graphbrally , situations involving price ceil- 
ings or price^^floors. 

2. From information given to them, the learners will be able 
to plot supply and demand curves, identify the equilib- , 
jium price, plot a prite ceiling, and identify the resulting 
shortage. . : , • ^ 

3. • From information given to them th^ learners will be able . 
to plot supply and demand cufVes, identify the equilib- 



rium price, plot di price ^oor g/id-identify the resulting 
surplus. i ^ 

' III. Directions an^ Instruction^ Sequence 

Room Airangement and Materials 

The room should/be^SeKilp for children to exchange goods 
apd services. For the disc^ssjon portion of the lesson, die 
following materials should be available: overhead projector, 
transparency with horizontal and vertical axes already 
drawn, grease pencil, enough graph paper for all die 
children. Bulletin boards graphically depicting price ceiling 
and price floor should be posted following the discussion.* 



Sequence of Activities and, Procedures 

Dyring a.period of exc^ging gctods and services in a 
classroom economy, the teacher will identifj^ a popular 
service (e.g., desk cleaning; game loans, etc.) on whith to 
*impoSo»fl price ceiling. The teacher will also identify a good . 
that has a practical classrpom use (e.g., paper folders, 
bookmarks, etc.) on whfch to impose a pride floor. At the 
next class meeting the teacher annouiices that the price for the 
service will be X units (well belo^v the market [equilibrium] 
price) and that no dne can charge any higher. The price for the 
good will be Y units (well above the market price) and no one 
can charge a lower price. The class then commences to do 
busrness under these arbitrarily imposed regulations. Ob- 
servers should be selected torecord what happens at each of 
tife' regulated businesses. (A new set of observers should^ be 
selectes^ for each of three sessions.) 
' Following these sessions a class meeting should be called^ 
at which time a discussion will take place conterning the 
effects of the imposed price regulations. Observers will relate . 
in detail what happened to each ofthe businesses which was 
affected.* Possible Observations: Price ceiling— suppliers 
were unwilling to provide their services it this price. There 
were not enough people^to provide the service, because at the 
lower price they had even more customers than before. The 
teacher will identify this situation as'a' price ceiling and draw 
a supply and demand curve to help to explain the effects. 
Price floor— at first the- suppliers wpre happy because they 
were going to gefa higher price; however, almost- no 
customers came. The suppliers didn't sell nearly as many 
goods as before. They had a lot of goods left over. The 
, teacher will identify this situation as a price floor, and draw a 
' supply and demand curve to explain the situation. 

Foliow-up Ajctivities * . • 

1. 'The teacher leads a class discussion in- which the 
children suggest possible method^ of reconciling the 
surpluses and the shortages. - 

2. -Children will label price*teiling and price floor graphs 
with the correct terminology.' (Give students sample graphs 

> 

♦Prepared bulletin boards' on the subject are available in « Mini-Soci^ 
Implementation Kit by Marilyn Koprilsky. Redlity Systems Incorporated, 
P.O. Box 35188. Los. Angeles, ck 90035. . 
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to fill in and correctly answered graphs for checking.) • 

3, The children, as a group, using a transparency 0^?er- 
hcad projector, will interpret the effects on the class 
businesses via price ceiling-price floor' graphs. 



IV. Evaluation • / 

1.. The teacher will describe various price regulation 
situations; the children will identify them as the result of a 



price ceiling or of a price floor and tell whether a surplus or a 
shortage of the good or service exists. 

2. Given data, the children will constnict'a price ceilin^^ 
graph, dispfayingjhe resulting shortage. * ^ 

* 3. Given data, the children will construct a price floor " 
graph, displaying the resulting surplus. 

4. Given data, 'the children will construct a graph depict- 
ing a supply and demand curve. 
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A Way of Amplifying the Concepts of a Planned Vs. ^ 

A Market Economy 



I. Description of Concept? and Rationale ^ 

The purpose of this lesson is to rccmphasize how the 
' Circular Flow Oiagram operates and to help the student to 
clarify differences between a planned and market economy. 
At the extremes, a society may choose to honor one of two 
forms of ownership of its scarce resource's — social owner- 
ship, or private ownership. Under private ' ownership' of 
resources — a market economy— resources are privately 
owned and economic activity is, largely directed by the 
interaction of supply and demand in the market. In a market 
economy or free enterprise system, the problems of what to 
produce, how to produce, and for whom to produce are 
, solved through the operation of the market mechanism.* The 
operation of a free enterprise system is niodified, but not 
destroyed, by social interferences with its performance. 

In most planned economies productive services are owned 
by the government, and economic activity is directed largely 
. by central planning. In a planned economy the **what" and 
**how" decisions are made by the planners. The individual 
has some freedom, but only within structured alternatives. 
The annual plan is a physical blueprint for tj|e use of 
productive resources, and in essence the plan is carried out by 
^telling people what to do and by paying them for doing It. The 
results of an economic plan, however, are not always what 
the central planners had intended. 

In the'following game, the, children are reminded of the 
basic-characteristics of a market versus planned economy by 
classifying features that tend to be pervasive in one type of 
economy as compared to the other. The game is helping 
children to dist^inguish between characteristics likely to be . 
found in **real- world'' market economies and **real- world'' 
planned economies, as, opposed to fhe perfect market or 
planned economy Ynodels. v 

Many children withSn the next generation will ge making 
the choice— either actively or tacitly — as to the type of 
economic system in which they want to live. It is tHerefore 
important for them to become acquainted with and have, 
reinforced sorhe of the basic differences that result, from* 
private -versus collective ownership of resources. ^ 

II. objectives 

1. The learner will be able to explain verbally how the 
*'what," **how," and **for whom" decisions are made 
in a primarily markcLcconomy. 

2. The learner will bc'Sble to explain ^verbally how the 
**what," **how./' and **for whom" decisions are made 
in a primarily planned economy. ^ 

3. The learner will^ able to enumerate at leastythree 

primarily piarKet and pnmarily 



differences between a prii 
planned economy. 

III. Directions and Instructiorki Sequence 

Room Arrangement and Materials 

1 . A comer of the room i 
/ 2. A Circular Flow Diagram board 



Question cards r 

4. Markers (2 to 6) \ 

5. One die 



, Sequence of Activities and Procedures 

j. Two to six players may play. 

2. Each player selects a marker. 

3. The four sets of cards are placed on the appropriate 
spaces. 

4. Each playe3|hrows a die. The highest number goes first 
and the rest of the players take turns clockwise around the., 
board. * * ^ 

5. All students will start in the<;onsumer square and will 
move along the Circular Flow Game Board answering 
questions whenever landing on one of the fpur question 
areas. These areas are in the centers o{$ Votes Area, Goods 
and Services Area, Resources^Area, and Income Area. 

6. Moves along the game board will be determined by the 
throw of a die. ' • 

7. Students will receive an automatic five points 
whenever they land on either the Producer or Consumer 
Squares after the initial start of the game. 

8. There will be four kinds of questions dealing with four 
different arfeas where decisions are made in all economies. / 
There are three basic decisions: (a) What to produce, (b) How 
to produce (which involves what resources to use and in what 

. manner they are to be used), and (c) For whom to produce 
(which involves who will receive die output from diis 
production). Another category involves how people decide to 

, spend their **$ Votes," which will also vary accorcjing-to the 
kind of e'conomy. 

9^ The students will choose one of three possible answers: 
j^a) Primarily a Market ^onomy, (b) Primarily a Planned 
Ecqnomy, or (c) Either Planned or Market Economy. 

10. Questions will vary in difficulty and accordingly in 
value, from 10 to 25 points per question. 

11. Put aside any cards which are missed for further class 
discussion at/the end of the game period. ' 

,12 ., The winner of the game will be the first person to score 
300 points. For a faster game, the total winning score can be 
?rcd. 

Qtt^siions for "What" Goods and Services' are Produced 

You are an individual with many skills. You can choose . 
among alternatives for job, but you fteed some special 
training. You must apply to the state to get that training. You 
are probably living in: : ^- ^ 

a. a Primarily Market Economy " 
* b. a pnmarily Plann9d Economy 

/c. ehher a Market or Planned Economy 
Answer:, b. Value, 15 points 

\ You are given $500 to spend on clothes. An expert decides 
what kind of dothes are most appropriate for you to wear. 
You are probably living in a: 
Ans^Jer: c. Value, 20 points. 

You have earned $500, which you decide to spend on 
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clothes. You go to many stores and choose all the different 
kinds.of fashion clothes that you feel are most appropriate for 
you to wear. You ax^ probably living in a: 
Answer: Si. Value, 20 points. 

All stores turn in reports stating how niany pairs of brown 
shoes, orange sweaters, red jackets, and brown pants, etc., 
they will need for the next two years. All industries are told 
what they will produce, and how to allot the resources. You 
are probably living in a: . 
An^er: b. Value, 15 points. 

A committee decides for a country that the number of 
heavy black jackets produced for the next year will be one 
million. They will each have a rabbit fur lining and will.sell 
for $25.00. You are probably in a: , 
Answer:^. Value, 10 points. \ 

Since the sale of WACKY PACKSVs decreased by 25 
pe^ent ovcr\the last month, the price of WACKY PACKS 
has bet^ lowered. This isjan example of what might happen 
in i^; 

An^r.^di. Value, 10 points. 

The amount of cohi produced^ in the year 1975 exceeded 
the demand for this product. The government bought the 
extra ccwti and is keeping it in storage for a later period. This 
might occur in a: " ' . 

Answer: c. Value, 25 points. . ' 

In which economic system would you have considerable 
freedom to move to another Job and spend your income on 
what is avairable but find that how you spend this income 
would not determine what is produced? 
Answer: b. Value, 25 points. 

Questions for**How' ' to Produced • • 

The products used by the CLEAN WHITE TOOTH 
BRUSH FACTORY in manufacturing toothbrushes for the 
first third of. 1975 were changed to plastic bristles and 
medium-sized plastic handles in order to- lower costs and 
increase pro'fits. This wouM probably happen in: 

a. a Pri;Tiarily' Market Economy 

b. a Primarily Planned Economy 

^^ c. either a. Market or Planned Economy 
Answer: di. Value, 10 points. 

Farmers go to a special state committee and insist that there 
is a nefed to change to plastic bristles for toothbrushes since 
there is a shortage of feed for the hogs and they cannot 
provide the needed number of bristles for production. This is 
probably: 

AnsP^er: b\ Value, 20 points. 

Workers slow down production of needed " wheat 
because diey feel that the state is not paying enough for their 
labor* This is p!robably:'' 
Answer: b. Value, 25 points. ^ 

Industries draw up a five-year planrw production, listing 
all the resources which they feel they will use. The lists are 
turned in to the higher-ups, who determine how these 
"needed'' resources will be allocated to the different 
industries. This is probably a: * 
i^/inver; b. Value, 20 points. \, 

You are a farmer. You own a fairly large plot of land. You 
want to hire labcA-to help you to work on your farm. You find 
this i« illegal. You arc probably living in a: \ 



Answer: b. Value, 10 points. " 

You arc opening a fish market. You must decide what kind 
of process you will use to catch the fish . You also must decide 
. how you will store the fish and if you w5lB|(o hire someone to 
help you. You have. many decisions to make. You are 
' probably living in a: 
Answer: di. Value, 10 points. 

You use your grain to produce liquor, but may be morally 
, against drinking. Your main goal is the profit motive. In what 
kind of system do you probably live? 
Answer: a. Value, 20 points. 

J You are interested in getting the greatest output for a given 
input. You arc probably living in what kind of economy? 
^Answer:' c. Value, 20 points. 

Questions About *'For Whom/* or Who Gets the Goodies 
Workers for the CLEAN \^ajrTE TOOTHBRUSH COM- 
PANY, a profit-making firm, all received an added bonus for 
the first.half of' 1978' because of the increasec^ sales. In what 
type of economj^would Uiis most likely occur? 

a. Primarily^MBrket Konomy 

b. . Primarily Planned Economy 

c. Either a Market or a Planned Economy - 
Answer: a. Value^ 10 points. -v. 

Playground directors received their pay from the local city 
government. This is an example of what type of econo^iy? 
Answer: c. Value, 15 points. 

The government decided to give all employees of the HOG 
BRISTLE TOOTHBRUSH COMPANY a^50 bonus fot the 
month of December. This happened in a: 
Answer: b. Value, 20 points. • 

Congress-decides to set a tax onfall sales of luxury goods:- 
This tax is then redistributed to the economy in various ways 

such as financing parksand schools. This most likely woyld • 
occur in a: . . 

Answer: a. Value, 10 points. . 

The state provides employment or training for all its 
citizens, and promises that no one will ever go hungryW do 
without medical help.' This would most likely -happen in^: ^ 
Answer: b. Value, 15'points. 

In whicji system would you be most likely to find labor 
unions having a powerful influence on wages? 
Answer: a. Value, 20 points. ■ 

In which system would you be more likely to hive almost 
complete freedom on where to work, where to live, how to 
spend your money, and whether to go into business for 
yourself? ^ 
Answer: a. Value, 20 points. ' 

Questions for Casting $ Votes 

Mr. Brown, one of the factory workers of the Clean White ' 
Toothbrush Factory, put a deposit on a new RACER DACER 
Sports Car with a bonus he earned for increased sales for the 
first third of the year. He probably liyes ,in a: . 

a. Primarily Market Economy * 
. b. "Primarily Planqed Economy 

c. Either a Market or a Planned Economy 
Ariswer:^Si. Value; 10 points. 

You go to the store and all that is available are blue tennis 
shoes. You buy these, because you need . shoes. Each year 
there is only one kind of shiags^ You probably live in a: 

^ . I ■ ' 



Answer: h. Value, 10 points. , 

You .have decided tou^ part of your income to purchase a 
new puppy. You proMbly^ye in what kind of an economy? 
Answer: c. Valuer^O poiats.S -J, 

You go to the store and buy a red jacket, orange sweater, 
brown pants, and browji-^hGies because that is what. is 
available^ You do not have other choices in the store. This is 
most likely an example of\ 
Answer: b. Value, 10 points^ 

You do like to go shopping and youlike to own many kinds 
of consumer goods. There are also mdny consumer goods 
from which to choose. You are probably living in: 
Answer: Si, Value, 15 points. 

r ^ 

Folk>w-up Activities 

a ^ave the children select a decision that they are used to 



having the market make (e.g., production of toothbrushes); 
then have them act as planners in a role-playing situation and 
go through the steps with accompanying problems in making 
that decision. . ' - 

IV. Evaluation . 

1. In a short paragraph, state some of the primary 
^fferences involved in a Planned vs. a Market Economy. 
Jp/hat kind of decisions must be made.^d who makes them? 

2. Draw a circular flow diagram showing what decisions 
are made in a Marked. Economy and how this diagram helps to 
explain them. 

3. In a ^ort paragraph describe how the What, How, and 
For WhonKdecisions are made in a primarily Planned 
Economy. ^ 
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Barter, Mor^fey Exchange, and Money 



I. Description of Concepts and Rationale 

Definitions 

the direct exchange of goods and 
services 

ref^ to the ability to exchange 

fractions of a good or service 
refers to how much of one good of* 
service is worth how much of a 
second good^pr service in direct 
exch^jge 
anything which is generally »ac- 
^cepted in exchange for goods and 
services 

the exchange of- goods and services 

for money 
usually the amount of money desired 
in exchange for a good or service 
an exchange in which each party 
desires the other's good or serv- 
ice being offered 
concentrating one's efforts in ^be 
production of a very limitea 
variety of goods and/or services 



barter 

divisibility of a 

good or service 
exchange rate 



money 



moriey exchange 



pnce 



reciprocal exchange 



specialization 



Rationale 



I 



The purpose of this lesson is to have the children learn 
aBout the econooiic concepts of iarrer, money exchange y and 
money. By actively participating in h, barter system, children * 
will discover some of the inherent limitations of direct 
exchange of goods and services (barter): the amount of time 
required to find a mutually beneficial exchange, the limited 
, divisibility of goods and services; the lack of/a 9<MD9jQh 
frame of reference for establishing, the vj^es iDtdisjiyj^laf 
goods and services; and the inhibiting effect on sp^ializ|^6fr' 
or production. , " . jt- 

When discussing money exchange, the children will 
examine how some of these limitations are reduced or 
eliminated. The appeal of money exchange over barter will ^ 
be highlighted by ^ assigned field experience. The children ' 
will explore the general concept of money in an organized 
follow-up discussion. . .. 

Certain noneconomic learnings and social interactions wil^ ' 
also develop from these lessons. The children may have to', 
deai with various styles of barterhig; positive or negative 
feelings emerging frdm the exchange experience, and the 
frustrations of setting mutually agreeable values and rates of 
exchange. ' , ^ . 

II. Objectives ^ 

1 . The learners will be able to list or discuss orally at least 
three of the following problems associated with a barter 
system: ^ ^ 

• The inhibiting ^effect on specialization 

• Difficulty in finding a reciprocal trade or'fexchange 

• No common 'frame of reference for valuing items for^^ 
exchange 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Time wasted in searcfiing for exchanges 
Time wasted in finding an acceptable rate of exchange 
The perishability of some exchang^ items (e.g. , foods 
melting or going stale) 

• The necessity for **chains" of exchanges to obtain 
certain items- * 

• The linuted idivisibility of goods and services ) 
The learner will be able to list or discuss in his^er own 
words at least tliree of the following ways in which a 
money exchange system facilitates the production and 
exchange of goods and services: 

• Reduces the average time spent on finding and trans- 
acting exchanges 

• FacHita^^s the exchange of dissimilar and indivisible 
goo^s and services 

• Facilitates the establishment of exchange rates and the 
' comparison of values of dissimilar goods and services 

• Promotes more efficient production through speciali- 
zation V 

On a test consisting of ten descriptive statements, the 
learner will be able to classify correctly at least six of 
them as being more descriptive of a market economy than 
of a barter economy. j.^^- 

The learner will be able tojcfennip the concept of money as 
anything that is generally accepted in exchange for goods 
and services. 



III. Directions and Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangement and Materials 

The teacher requests tftat each (participating) student bring 
to the classroom five identical objects to be used for trading. 
The* maximum total value (U.S. dollars) of the five objects 
should be prespecified by the teacher at 50' cents or less, 
depending. on. the socioeconomic level of. the class, An^ 
alternative woiddl- bf^pr the! tdacher t(y provide five such* 
objects for each (participating) member of the class. Exam- 
ples of such objects might include five wrapped candies, five 
sticks of gum, five marbles, fiye cookies, five baseball cards, 
five crayons, five pencils, five erasers, etc. 

The room is arranged to enable free student movement and 
physical exchange of goods. 

Sequence of Activities and Procedures ^ 

Teacher: **Let*s make a list olf what everybody* has to 
trade." (feacher makes a list on the blackboard.) * Trading 
things, or the direct exchange of goods, is cajled barter.'" 
(Teacher writhes BARTER on the board.) 'Today we are all 
going to get a chance to trade or barter things we already have 
for other things we want. For example, suppose Johnny h^s 
some cookies and wants a baseball card. He can go to Sji^e 
and try to trade her some cookies for a card. You ^*get to 
work out the trades yourselves — like how many cooldes for 
how many cards. You also will have to figure outwhattodoif 
yoii want something but you ^nnot trade what you have for 
it. For example,<vSusie might not want any cookies. What 



*The teacher can 
participating. 



make appropriate adjustments if apt everybody is 
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would you do then, Johnny?' * (Teacher tries to elicit the idea 
of a sequence or chain of trades from the class.) 
* * *Bcfore we start, I want each of you to think hard and then 
make a list oif three things that other people have brought 
(renjind them of the list on the board) that you want.** (Each 
child.makes a list.) **After we are al) finished'bartering, we 
will look at our lists again and see how well we did — if we 
were able to get most of the things we wanted by bartering. ' 

The teacher then tells, the students they may begm 
bartering but must stop after a predetermined aniount of time, 
e.g., five to fifteen minutes; The teacher should agree with 
the class on an audible signal which will terminate the barter 
period. After the barter period ends, all -exchanging st6ps, 
an(| the students proceed with the discussion circle below. 

The teacher may want to give the class some guidelines as 
to appropriate and inappropriate behavi9r durirjg the barter 
period. For example, these guidelines might includb instruc- 
i^s that , exchanges be made willingly (e.g., without 
hysical force), obsierving safety and noise factors. 
Discussion circle. Haye a few children describe exactly 
what happened to them during the barter period. They should 
describe Wliat they had, with whom they traded, and the 
amounts traded. 

Teacher: **Were there any problems experienced in the 
bartering situation? Were you ^11 able to get what you wanted 
by trading?'' (Children can check their lists.) 

Possible economic responses: Difficulty in finding a trade; 
someone wanting your item and you not wanting theirs; 
necessity of bartering through a chain to get what you want 
(e.g., A wants B's goods, B wants C's goods, A exchanges 
with C to give to B, etc); difficulty in setting exchange rates 
between dissimilar and indivisible items (e.g., how many 
marbles for how many baseball cards); entire time could be 
spent searching for an exchange. 

Possible noneconomic responses: Variation in bartering 
styles (e.g., aggressive^vs. timid); a sense of frustration or 
anger , at not finding an exchange; happiness or unhappiness 
with the social interaction (e.g., not taking turns, yelling, 
etc.). 

Teacher: **Does anyone have any suggestions as to how* 
we .might be able to make it easier to exchange things we have 
for things we want?" The teacher spurs the discussion until 
the idea of di money-exchange system emerges. If necessary, 
the teacher asks the children how pur economy manages the 
exchange of goods and services/How do they (the children) 
usually get something they wanfat a store? What did tjjfey (or, 
more realistically, their parents) have to **trai{e^ for the 
money they used to buy things? Examples: time, knowledge, 
labor, goods (can cite specific professions — doctor, lawyer, 
mechanic, shoestore owner). 

Teacher: **How do you think a money exchange system 
can help to reduce some of the problems of the barter system 
which you experienced today?" 

Possible responses (with some prompting): Less time 
/looking for an exchange sinceit need not be reciprocal; easier 
to establish exchange rates — goods arid^rvicps can be 
**divided" via the money prices established for them; easier 
to establish relative value of dissimilar items hy their pgces; 
easier to carry around money than some goods. 

The teacher can also emphasize that a money exchange 
v^allows peopfe to^fdfl//2e in the production of very few 



items or even just one specialty item (like skis). In a barter 
exchange, people can onfy afford to produce items they will 
be able to trade directly for what they, want.' 

Follow-up Activities 

Money: The teacher leads a class discussion directed 
toward defining the ecDjpomic concept of mo'ney. The 
following kinds of questions should be addressed: 

1 . Is United States Currency valuable by itself; i.e., can 
you do an>^hing with money except save it or bu\ goods and 
services? * ^ \ 

2. If everybody us^d blue money instead of green money, 
would our money-eAchange system still worfSf What if 
everybody used:Ceftain special sea shellsj^^n people use 
anything they decide to^^for money, ipffis convenient? 

V The issues thus raised should thenMead to the following 
delft^tion of money: 

Definition. Money is anything or any combination of 
things which is commonly used and generally accepted as 
payment for goods and slices. 

Fiela^ Experiment. The teacher asks some or all of her 
students t«^go to a stors with a one-dollar bill and some other 
, , items worth a dollar (but not a dollar bill). Each student then 
tries to purchase something worth one dollar but says to the 
storekeeper: **I can pay you with this dollar bill or with this 
other item worth one dollar. Which one do you want?" Once 
the storekeeper has made his/her choice, the student should 
ask the reason for that choice. 

The teacher may subsequently raise the following ques- 
tions: 

• What choice did each shopkeeper make? 

• What reasons did they give for their choices? It should 
be emphasized that the reason for most store owners 
choosing money was their belief or faith that other 
individuals would be more likely to accept the money 
than the product in exchange for the possible goods and 
services desired by the storekeeper* 

IV. Evaluation 

You probably noticed some problems which go along with 
^ a barter system. For each of tjie following, describe the barter 
problem: ^\ ^ 

1. George has a rocking chair and wants to trade for a 
cow. Sue has a cow but doesn't want to trade for George's 
rocking chair. Phil wants Georgejs rocking chair but doesn't 
„have a icow to trade for it. * 

Answer: There is a difficulty in finding'trading partners 
each of whom has what the other wants.* 

2. Al has a horse and John has a lamb. They want to trade 
but Al says his horse is worth Avo lambs. John doesn't have 
another lamb and he doesn't want half a horse! 

Answer: No common denominator value for exchange 
(limited divisibility of goods). 

3- At the beginning of recess Linda started to go around 
school to find someone with a Frisbee to trade for her colored 
pencil set. She found several people with Frisbees but none 
\vho wanted her pencils in exchange. Finally, at the end of 
^ecess she found someone who wanted to trade. She didn't 
get to play at all! 

Answer: Time spent in searching for exchange. 




(perishability) or wants it ' 



4. Joan waiits-to trade half her candy bar for jump-rope 
lessons.: Several good rope-jumpers wanted to giw^ her 
lessons but^^eacluone wanted the whole candy bar. Joa*n felt 
thaVa lesson w^s only worth half a candi^ar and finally she. 
found Susie who was willing to trade for ohly half the candy . 

Answer: Time spent in finding an acceptable exchange 
rate. 15'^^ * 

- 5>||^na- has an ice-cream cone for trade. She talks with 
BJlildren about trading and finally decides to trade 
" tone for Mark's peanu^butter candy. But then 
jf^^ouijke cream has already melte^Jf" 
jnS&.liniit oo- the usefulness (perishability) 
p goods. 

fants an autographed picture of the basketball 
has pne but he doesn't want to trade for 
' has. He wants a baseball bat. So Betty Grades 
S^boir^fqr Sue's pencil case, the pencil casesfof 
^-^tftiar^ and the model car for Ted's baseball bat. 
I tftde with John. 
^^i,voivement in a chain of exchanges to obtain a 

3r Jones can trade his two sacks of floup (each of 
j$ wc&th-$5) for one bushel'of Farmer Smith's com 
r worth $ H)) . If he goes to the store he can get $ 1 0 for 
the sacky of flour instead. He wants your help with Ris 
.economics. Which might he prefer to do-r-(a) go to the store 
and get the $ 10, or (b) go to Farmer Smith and get one bushel 
of com? Why? 

Answer: (^). With the $10, he can^save time and purchase 
different items (assuming he wants something besides one 
bushel of com, or that it is less time consuming to go to the 
store father than to Smith's). 

8. In the town of Comgrowers everything has many 
prices. When you go into the corner store the signs, which 
change every day, say things like: 2 pigs = 1 cow, and 6 ears 
ofcorn= 1 yard of cloth. When you want to trade something, ° 
yon must ask the owner, ''How many eggs does this cost?" It 
takes a'long time to buy something! How would a money 
system help the town? 

Answer: It would enable them to'price items in a common 
unit of value, and save time since you need not find a 
reciprocal trade. »^ 

9. You- have n^de ten really beautiful bean hags.. You 
aren't sure exactly what you want to trade for. Would you 
rather (a) sell your bean bags in a money economy and gte 
shopping with' money in your pocket, or (b) look for trades in 
a barter economy? Explain the reason for your choice. 

Answer: You can save more time and have more choices if 
goods and services are expressed in terms of money values 
(prices). 



for barter economy or an **M" for money economy in 
the space provided. ^ ^ 

10. — (Hi — A chic^kenjs worth one appfe or four nails or 
six cookies. ^ ^ * ■ . 

11. — (M) — Storekeepers use cash registers. 

12. (M) — People use wallets. 

13. (R) — Buying most things takes a lot of time for 
everybody in the society. ^ 

14. — (M) V ^You can earn a living giving dogs haircuts. 
^5. — (M) — ' Astorekeepercanstampanumberonamilk 
carton which is its price'^>efore he ever sees the buyer who 



16. — (R) — If you wanted to sell a bale of- hay, you 
would have to carry it with you. " . • 

17. — (BX^_ Most people produce more than one kind of 
thing. 

^ 18. ' (M) — Itll easier to buy and sell. 

J9. — (M) — Yt)u can find a nice, small town in Switzer-*^ 
land where almost everybody makes watches. 



In the barter economy of Tradesville, the following prices 
w^ in effect today: 

Bobby paid 2 yo-yos for 1 rubber spider. 
Diane paid 1 cookie for 3 yo-yos; 
Brian paid 1 bread doll for 1 yo-yo. 
Tradesville citizens want your help in creating a money 
system. They will call their currenty Tradesbills, and each 
one will 5e worth one toy yo-yo. Can you help them price 
their other goods for sale? 

20. — C^(— One bread doll costs how many Tra^- 
bills? 

21. — (2) — One rubber spider costs how many Trades- 
bills? . 

2!2. — (1) — One cookie costs how many Tradesbills? 



Read each statement and decide whether it best 
describes a money exchange system (money economy) 
or a barter system (barter economy). Then put a **B" 



23. In far-away Aflrica tRere lives a tribe calleAhe Nuer. 
Cows are very important to them. If you want to buy some 
beadsj you pay a certain numberof cows. Nuer men even use 
cows to buy a wife. Are cows money to the Nuer? (Yes or 
No.) Why? 

Answer: Yes-^comrnonly accepted in excharige for goods 
and services. a ^ 0 

24. In some places certain seashells are used for money. 
How can that be? Anyone can go to the beach and pick-up a 
seashell! Why can shells be used for money? 

Answer: Anything which is commonly accepted in ex- 
change for goods and services is money. ^ 

25. In the United States, much of our money is just made 
of paper (dollar bills, five-dollar bills, etc.). Why are dollar 
bills money and notebook paper is not money? 

Answer: Because pfeople will accept dollar bills in ex- . 
change for goods and services and they will not accept 
notebook paper. , 



A Way of Amplifying 



I. , Description Of Concepts and Rationale 

For most students, the pre^nce of V*money"— coin and 
currency*— in our economy is an accepted phfenompnon. In 
order to demonstrate to the learner ti\cfunc§on of money in 
our society, the lesson will focus on two main areas: (1). 
Barter vs. Money Economy, and (2) Intrinsic vs. Extrinsic 
Value of Money. o 

First, the^fltpneylcss, or barter, ecofk)my will be observed 
through rolc^playing and group discussion. The student will 
discover the/major problems inherent in a barter economy: 
use of resoutges in search for a trade, and lack of a stancjard 
measure of vaj^e. At the same time, the advantages'of a 
money econonriy (inpreased specialization, a way of securing 
more time for p\^ojiuction or leisure, etc.) can be explored. 
Next, through Socratic Dialogue with the students, the 
teacher will develop the contusion that money (specifically 
**paper money") has no intnnsic value. The **value'' of the 
currency is sustained only by the faith of the person accepting 
it in exchange for goods and services that (s)he can also use 
this as a medium of exchange. 

II. Objectives 

1. The student will be able to state on arTessay-type exam 
that money only has^value if it is commonly (generally) 
accepted in exchange for goods and services. 
'2. On a multiple-choice test item, the student will be able to 
identify as one of the benefits of money that it allows for 
specialization in production. 

3. On a question concerning the application of the concept of 
money, the student .will be able to list two ways in which 
money is usefuPwithin our society; i.e., (1) allows for 
specialization, and (2) allows for increased production 
because resources are used in producing rather than trade. 

4. In a group discussion utilizing the problem-solving 
approach, the students will discern that money can be 
anythingSs long at it is generally accepted by others as a 
mediumjof eXchar^e for goods and services. 

5. The student will' be able to define verbally the following 
words: (a) specialization; (b) value of money; (c) barter; 
(d) currency; (e) intrinsic (optional); and (0 extrinsic 
(optional) 

III. Directions and Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangement and Materi&Js 

The room will b?arranged so that the students can sit in a 
cifcle where all can see each other. The problem will then be 
introduced to the class and a group discussion will follow. 

There will also need to be an area set aside for a learning 
center. This will require an area for the worksheets to be 
easily available and also a space for a bulletin board which 
wTll be put up'to give the students information on ho\ytb 
solve the worksheets. . ^ 



the Concept of Money 

Sequence of Activities and Procedures 

1 . Present problem. 

2. Class discussion: (a) First large-group discussion; (b) 
Role-play an example of how the problem could occur; (c) 
Debrief the role-playing situation and draw generalizations. 

3. Set up and introduce learning center worksheets. 

4. After the center has been in operation for a week, bring 
the class together for another discussion. Go over the various 
ways different students woij^ted out the problems presentej^ in 
the worksheets. 

5. Review and draw generalizations. 

6. Tqst of information presented in the lesson. Questions 
will be .bajed on the objectives stated. 



*^OT the higher grades you may want to introduce "checkbook" money, but 
technically it is wrong to cf9S?ffy checks as money. It is the'Checking 
. account that is defined as. mdhey. nof the check itscJf. *" 



^ Present Problem . 
^ Teacher: '* We live in a countp' where people use money to 
bj^y whatever they warnt and can afford. Suppose Merlin the 
Nrogician cast a spell on the whole country — he made all our 
mone^isappear. Now there were no pennies, no nickels, no 
dimes or quarters, and no dollars either! There was no 
money. What do you think would happen?'' Allow time fpr 
students to think of how they would deal with this situation fn^ 
their daily lives. How would diey get food for dinner? How 
would they get the clothes they want^tc. 

After the students have described alfading economy, label 
and introduce the new concept of **barter economy.'' 

2. Role-Play^ ^ 

Have a group of three children play the parts of a 
grocery-store owner and two different custodiers. The 
situation is as stated above. The first customer wants milk for 
her children and the grocery-store owner refuses to accept her 
home-^nade money. What should the customer do? What 
should the ^rocery^Store owner do? The second customer 
steps in and also brings in^s idea of what can be done in thfs > 
situation. Have the student*;^o are in the audience observe 
one of the three people. If the shuatien seems to slow down, 
you may want to draw in an alter-ego for the various 
participants in the role-playing group. After the situation is 
jjlayed out, have the group debrief the situation. Discuss the 
.problems involved when there is no easy means of exchange. 
How long do you think our country could go on without some 
monetary system?,, etc. What are the main purposeslof a 
monetary system? What is the vajue of money? ./. 

3 . Socratic Dialogue ' 

/a. What are some of the things we use for money? 

^ • (coins, dollars) 

b. What are our dollars made out of? (paper) 

c. I could make a dollar out of paper tdb. What's the 
■'■y' difference? (Your money is no good.) 

■^y d/ Well, ^hy? After all, mine is prettier. (No one will 
; ; ' accept it.) . ' ' - 

e. Do you mean that if l took this^dollar-of my.own to ' 

the store they wouldn't let me buy groceries with it? 

(no) 
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f. Why will the clerk accept a regular dollar and not 
mine? ^ 
This dialogue should continue until the student discerns 
that the value of a dollar is manifested by the faith of its 
holders that it will be accepted for goods and services. The 
dollar itself has no intrinsic value abovfe that of the paper and 
ink. ^ 

f . - 

4. Learning Center 




What would you 
wilhout money ? 

Take or^ of eciC^ of Tl^c 
worksheets Try tc 
solve lV>e probteTt\. 



J 



BulMin Bc4rd Set-Up 




Examples of various wor,ksheets, A - D ^ 

A. WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF WE HAD NO MONEY? 

1. List five goods that you wou^d normally, buy at the 
store. > 

(a) 
(b) 

(c) ' ^ 
(d) 

(e) 

2. Take each of the above-list^ items and explain a 
plan of action you could use to get this item if you 
lived in a society \yhose money had«uddenly lost all 
value. 

, (a) ' • " ^ . ' 

.(b) 

^ ; . (c) . 

(d) • 

(e) - 

3. What kind of major problems would you face? 

HOW LONG COULD A COUNTRY EXIST Wltk- 
OUT A MONETARY SYSTEM? 

1. What might happen if the U.S. had no monetary 
system? 

2. What problems would a person face if (s)he lived in a 
city? " . 

3 . What kinds of problem^ would a person face if (s)he 
were living in a ruf al (country) area? 

4.5 What purpose would money s^e in each a^? 



B. 



C. WIUTE A STORY STATING AN EXAMPLE OF 
HOW TRADE COULD COMPLI9ATE THE PRO- 
CESS OF GETTING WHAT YOU MIGHT WANT IF 
YOU HAD NO MONEY. \ . » 

D. DRAW A CARTOON SHOWING ONE PROBLE^ 
OF TRADE WITHOUT MONEY, (optional) 

Take the four worksheets and put into individual folders or 
books on MONEY. Have the students bring these papers to a 
group rbund-lable cAscussion. Djscuss the various wa^s the 
students attempted to solve the problem of a lack of a 
monetary system. Help the students to realize that money 
helps in the following ways: Money ( 1 ) has value irt exchange 
for goods and services; (2) allows for specialization; (3) 
makes for more productionAhan in a barter economy (due to 
nuAhprs 2 and 4); and (4) Facilitates the exchange of goods 
and services by lessening the time and effort required Ip carry 
on trade. • <5 . 

FoUaw-up Activities 

. The student should investigate the many forms that money 
* has taken over the years. XlJ^encyclopedia offers a valuable 
source of information. Some early forms of money include 
seashells, rocks and beads. Once again, the issue of intrinsic 
vs. extrinsic value is reemphasized. ' 

ly. Evaluation 

Cognitive Test — Money . o 

1. A major benefit of a money economy is: 

a. You can get anything you want. v * 

x« b. Saves time in exchange of gdbds and services. 

• c. You can use it to wallpaper Tooms. 

2. A major economic benefit of money is: 

X a. Allows for specialization in production. * * 

* b. More food for everyone. 

c. (jTves you a feeling of power. 

3. List two ways in which money is useful within our 
society. v 

(Possible answers): ( 
X a. Allows for increased specialization. 
X b. Speeds up production because re'souy6s are vised in 
J ^ producing rather than trade. 
X c^ It is'a convenient unit of value. 

4. ^Write ^ Paragraph explaining what makes money 
^valuable. * ' . 



Out of Thin Air: An Economic Simulation Activity 



I. Description of Concepts 

Young children (and many of iheir elders) have a great 
many misconceptions concerning the concept of\money— 
what it is and what gives it value— and hence will often 
misinterpret its importaoce. This can lead to affective as vyell . 
as empirical problems in adulthood. The same group of - 
children are often confused as to the functions of banks, their 
purpose as private businesses, and their worth to the 
community. ^ 

The ideal introduction to money— its real value and 
alternative forms — is through -an experience-based program 
representing a total economy. However, some teachers are 
unable to implement such an extensive program. Tlys 
simulatioais designed to help children to explore a number of 
concepts in the money and banking group. 

II. Objectives * , 

1 . Students will be able to explain some of the advantages of 
ajTioney economy over barter. 

2. Students will be able to define money as anything 
commonly accepted in a society in exchange for goods 
and service^: 

3. Students will be able to explain that the U.S. economy 
"uses bothxash and checking accounts as money. 

4. Students will be able to explain the concept of deferred 
payments through media such as credit cards. 

5. Students will be able to explain interest as a payment for 
, the interim use of another's money. 

6. Students will be able to differentiate between time 
(savings) and demand (checking) deposits and to explain 
the purposes of' these and other bank functions such as 
loans and bank cards. 

Students will be able to explain the value of banks to the' 
community because of time and demand deposits, loans 
and other services. 
8. Students will be^ble to explain that banks create much of 
the money used within our system by making loans. 

III. Directions and Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangement and Materials 

The physical an^^ngement of the individual classroom is 
^ not relevant to this lesson. It can be implemented in a 
classroom of any physical size or arrangement. An asset to 
the lesson is a^oom in which chairs^carihe arra^iged in a circle 
' '3^^^ so that all speakers can one another 
' ^'^^ Materials for the jesson inciude samples of items which 
have historically served as money: salt, shells, blankets, 
nails, as well as; foreign carrency and coins and a small 
amount of U.S. Currency, coins and checks (for sample use 
only). Crafts supplies and garfies usually found in the 
classroom can be used" for barter and money ^econifeny 
simulation phases, although )the teacher may wish toT>rilig 
/extra crafts items and some ^^rental" equipment from' 
outside. Facilities for printing class currency are necessary 
(ditto masters and machine) unless a ready-made currency is 
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used (money from a bdar(J game or **play" money from the 
store). 

Suggested films can be found listed in Appendix C (page 

Sequence of Activities and Procedures 

1. ^e lesson is introduced by a general discussion 
^'centering around various items which historically have been 
^orcbuldnave been used as **money": blanketsy nails, shells, 
salt, etc. Bring in examples of such things And direct the 
discussion by exhibiting the items one at a time and giving 
examples of how they were used: ^ 

a^ American colonists used nails as a medium of exchange 
but since the nails were relatively scarce and had 
inherent value as fastening devices they could'be used 
as fasteners or m6ney by those holding them. 
Americ)^n Indians produced woven blankets and rugs 
which they used both to keep warm and as atoedium of 
exchange. ^ ^"^^^^^^ 

Any other trade situation the teacher deems instructive 
for an example. 



b. 



Have the studenjts role-play the examples, emphasizing the 
fact that these money items were valued both as a medium of 
.exchange and for their appHed ^sef^. Now role-play a 
situation or two in which the money does not have an obvious 
applied use. For example, paper currency hasn't an obvious 
applied use and, whereas gold coins may have a more, 
obvious applied use (they can be melted down, or made into 
jewelry or other objects) they cannot be readiJy used for 
anything but exchange. 

2. Continue the discussion by bringing in various foreign 
currency and coins, ^llow the cljildren to examine these ^ 
along with some of the items from step l..Then add some 
U.S. currency, coins, and checks. Ask the "students to 
indicate which of the items could be taken to an auto repair, 
the corner store, to a large supermarket, to a department store 
and to a hamburger stand and used to purchase goods and 
services. Elicit answers as to why the storekeepers and clerks 
might accept some of the items and not the others. The major 
point of this discussion is that we can use U.S. currency and 
coins (in some stores checks atre acceptisU)le with proper I.D. , 
and credit cards are accepted in places which are subscribers 
to the various card company services) to purchase what we 
want^cause the merchants w'lW accept them. Have the 
childrert rQle-play consumers Spending and merchants sel- 
ling . Asjc the children who pla>;ed the merchants to * *go home 
from their businesses" and continue to role-play the mer- 
chants buying the, things thty personally w^^i. Have them • 
return to their stores and pay their employees, pay rent on the 
store and buy more merchandise for their shelves. Emphasize 
this point of the role-playing in the follow-up discussion: The 
merchants accept the cksh because they believe they can then 
use it to pay their business and pers^naf debts and to buy the 
things they want. Ask the role-pljj^rs what they would have 
said and how they would have felt if the consumers had tried 
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to purchase prcxiucts with blankets, salt or shells. What about .. 
foreign currency? (Should you wish to digress, or should a 
student bring up the point, you can explain how foreign * 
currency and coins can be exchanged at targe banks, just as 
people from other countries w|io have visited the U.S. can 
take the U.S. currency they have left 6vef uid exchajige it at / 
banks for their own countries' currencies.) Ask the^roup tor 
help you to define * * money ' ' : whatever is accepted by a group ^ 
in exchange for goods and services. v 

3. Yod may now wish to show the film(**The Story of Our 
Money System'' to introduce the next phase of activities (see 
Appendix C, page 58). 

4. With the help of the studei^ts^^set up a class store to be 
owjied by the teacher. Students may-suggest school-related 
items they wish to buy or rent during a special purchasing 
'padod eac|i day. Types of items for sale or rent can include 
games, P.E. equipment, special craft supplies, film viewers, 
typewriters, etc. These can be provide4 from the supply 
cabinet, from the teacher, .by parent donations or by some 

- combination of these (don't neglect **trash" items which are 
potentially eraft supplies — old milk cartons, egg'^artons, 
paper bags, c\)ffee cans, material scraps, etc.). The teacher' 
can eventually hire students to clerk in the stores (duriijg 4b 
andi:5). . 

, a. In stage 1 , student^^e paid for daily completion of 
assignments (not for grades themselves) and for school 
attendance. '(You may wish to use other easily 
achieved behaviors but keep tliem objective and do not 
use more than two behaviors.) For the first two days 
students may be paid in a varifety of items such as 
pencils, crayons, or sheets of colored p^per. At this 
stage the teacher should run the store hinVherself and ' . 
negotiate for trades. Children coming to the §tore with 
their **pay" will have to barter for thebiings they want 
to buy or rent. Pp'nQ|t makesthe trading too easy, and 
encourage tracking ajj^ong consumers. There should be 
some discussion of the relative vSlue of items and some 
chain trades should be necessary. Follow eactday of 
tiding with a discussion of the difficulties encoun- 
tered. Examples of difficulties are-f 

(1) I wanted to trade my*sheet of red paper for the^ 
rental of a game for 15 minutes. But the paper 
turned out to be worth only 1 0 minutes of the ganrie 
rental* 

(2) I wailted to use my pencils to buy some craft 
supplies. I wantejd to trade a pencil for a coffee can 
but the pric^of the coffee can was I "^h pencils and I 
didn't want to break the pencil in half, i 

(3) I wanted to use my crayon to trade for the use of 
the typewriter but the store already had a lot of 
crayons. The store "keeper said that the store , 

• . needed purple paper. I had to spend kll my time 

^ trading with lots of people until 1 could get the 

purple paper. 

(4) I bought an egg carton in exchange for a red • 
crayon. I wanted to get a green crayon to color the 
egg carton but I couldn't find anyone who wanted 

, to trade a green crayon for my other red crayon. 
* Translate these into types of difficulties: there is no 
common unit of value^ trading can be very time 
consuming; you may have to search for a, trade; you 



may not find a' situation of re^procal want$, and you 
. may not be able to agree oq relative worth. 

b. On the third day^yhe simulation, introduce the idea of 
transferring toSmoney system. Explain that the 
** money" couldoe any of the items they have been j 
using in barter. For example, they could all_^be paid rir^ 
crayons and, if crayons were accepted as money, they 
would become money. However, in this activity weare 
going td-^see. what it is like to use paper money. 
Depending on the maturity level of your class and th6 
amount of time yoy wish to allot to this lesson you may 
include students in^lhe creation of currency, havinjg ' 
them design a few simple bills. Or you may simply 
create a money supply yoursel/ , running off ditto pages 
of, perhaps, ones, fives and tens. Alternatives to this 
•would be using some other of token money, . 

^ already produced bi(t not easily available to the. 
children. k\\\xi all, yourown design takes more ti'itie to 
produce but alleviates mo5t of the problems of using 
monopoly er play money (or money from any board 
game) because your ^wir money is uniqye and can't 
easily be counterfeited or brough^ from' out^e the « 
system. For the next severah days (^out one week) 
continue to pay the children for completion of assign; 
ments and attendance .Xonthiue the follow-up discus- 
sions after each day 'shading, emphasizing the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) Immediately after the change-over, ask the chil- 
•dren to explain, the value of the money in terms of 

the barter items they used previously. For exam- 
ple, if the typewriter could previously be rented 
for 15 minutes for a red crayon and it is now priced 
at 5 kumquats (a possible name for your currency) ; 
^ . the 5 kumquats may be said to be worth a red 
crayon or 15 minutes of th'e typewriter. Nothing 
about the tyi^ewriter rental has ch&nged except the^ 
^ • units it is exchanged for. Emphasize that the value 
of the money can be expressed by the denomina- 
tion (5 kumquats) but what it is worth is in terms of 
what it can buy. - . ^. ^ 

(2) Reemphasize the nature of money by reconfirming P 
that, within the classroom during purchasing time, ^ \ 
the currency acts as money so. therefore it is 
money. 

5. As,s^n as the currency system is solidly in use (2-3 
days) establish two banks. You might possibly assign 
children to do business with one bank or the other. Before the 
banks begin to operatedo a short lesson on how to keep bank 
recordst^ simplified forms fbr the banks, see Appendix D, . 
page 58) and on the nature of checking accpunts and savrggs 
accounts. Also explain the^se of credit cards. To make if 
more convenient for students' to use checking accounts and 
credit cards, allow bank withdra>)tials only at the end of each 
purchasing period. Interest will be paid daily on savings 
accounts and checking accounts will be levied with a small 
service charge. There is no charge to consumers for the use of 
credit cards unless payment (due after two days) is late. 

After the banks; begin operations (they mayM)e operated 
with hired students' h'felp, as in the store), begin to manipulate 
the ecoijo'my in the following way: Announce thoavailabiliJy 
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f of consumer loans and at th^ same timCw put some very 
. desirable items up for sale m the store at relatively high 
, prices. Also anrtounce the availability of business loans and 
encourage a few students or groups of sUjdents to offer^oods 
and services through their own stor»^^^jvay of supplement- 
ing their incomes. As money is deposited in the banks, 
remember to keep at least 20 percent of deposits as vault cash 
but lend the rest. When a consumer or businessperson takes 
out a loaA from the bank, s Jggest that most of it notchange 
hands as actual cash but be put into the other bank as a 
cheetong account. After a week of such le;ading activities, 
much of th^class money should exist in the form of balances 
in checking accounts but not in the form of actual cash. As 
you plan to end the simulation phase of this lesson, ask tfie 
students what would happen ifi all depositors in the banks 
wanted their money all at once/'They will probably believe 
that;hey could all collect! ""Akier all, it's our money!" 

•With checking account balance sheets out, add up all the 
**money'*fn the room (checkiog account balances and cash) 
note that it is a gitater sum than the initial amount of money 
printed for the simulation. ^Yet, anyone with* a checking 
account knows he cin use his ''mon/y." Reirffprce the 
concepts here that the chil/d^eiWave already experienced: ^ 

a. Checking accounts are as much **money' as cash is. 

b. Banks pay interest on savings accounts because they 
use some df the, money on deposit to lend to others 
(who in turn pay the bahks interest for the use of the 
money). • ^ 

^c. Checking accounts are convenient for consumers; it 
isn't necessary to carry cash ^because thU chec^ 
represent immediate payments and are used like cash, 
d. Credit cards allow the consumer to buy now (since they 
are accepted by the merchants as cash wouljd be) and 
pay later (sirtcethe payment^ are not immediately due). 
FcfcM^ on the pHelfomenpn of expanding money supply, 
Explain that the same thing happens in the U.S. as did in the 
classroom. People deposit savings ini^thp bank (and earn ' 
interest on them), sometimes leaving tnem for a long time. 
Banks are allowed.to \cndpart of the'money. With more than 
one bank in operation, the same ''money" can be lent more 
than once and put into checking accounts where it acts just • 
like money fo^the borrowers (although some ofit doesn't ' 
actually exist as physical cash). So long as people don't get 
terribly worried and want all their money at the same time (a 
^ run on the banks) it all works very smoothly. In the U.S. the 
amount which can be lentsjs controlled by the government so 
that the depositors can almost always get their money out as 
soon as they want it. 

By making loans in this way, bankers (who are private 
businesspeople) can earn a,profit thems^ves (from interest 
received on loans and investments), and can also benefit the 
community by making money available for consumers and 
businesspeople through loans. Using these loans, consumers 
can get some of the larger items they wish to. purchase « 
without having to wait to "save up" for them, and 
businesspeppic can get, loans to st^art businesses or expanc) 
their businesses without having to save up their profits for 
such. Besides this, banks provide the convenience of a safe 
place to store money, pgy interest for those who save at thejm 
and provide added conveniences of checking accounts and 
, charge cards. ' . 



Foliow-up Activities , ^ , 7* 4. 

The folloAving is designed to reinforce and review concepts 
experienced eariier in the |esson. / ^ « • 

Going back to the beginning of tne lesson, review through 
dj^scus'^sion: ' * • / 

a. What money is — anything a group decides on and is' 
accejited in exchange for goods and services. It can ' 
take any form the group wishes, either something* 
inherently valuable or not. 

b. What are sorne advantages of money over barter — 
common uniKof value, ^medium of exchange, time- 
saver, used to compute how much debt is owed, etc. 

c. When we had arhoney syst^, what actecl as money? 
Cash and checking account^. Credit cards act differ- 
ently because when a cheej^ is written the money is . 

• ' inimediately subtiictedj^ the account whereas with 
" v. a credit card, you may pay later, and only after you pay 

(Joes money <:haiige hands. 

d. The differences between time deposits (savings ac- 
counts) ahd demand deposits (checking accounts) — 

r Chiickihg accounts are just like cash biit allow the user 
/ ^ 16 have the money s^afely on deposit while still using it. 
Savings accounts sometimes require a waiting period 
before iponey can^e withdrawn (only at the end of the 
day in the sinWffiion) but pay interest. This is because 
the bank uses some 6f the money while it is on deposit 
to make loans (earn ijiterest for themselves) aj^ 
sometimes ne^ds^time to call in loans to return your 
savings to ^ou. Because the b^fik ujes your money 
while you are not using it, they pay you interest (inv 
essence, you are' lending your money to the bank). 

e. - An activity for gifted students is as fallows: Simulate ^ 
^ ^ the expansion of money between the two' banks by 

walldng through the.demand deposit of $1,000.. Have 
the bank keep, 25 percent of the deposit' on hand and 
lend 75 percent vj^hH^h is then deposited in another bank 
' as a;temand deposit. This bank^must keep 25 percent 
of the new deposit on hand ana lend 75 percent, etcl 
Have\the children role-play this and add up the 

* **money" created by the initial deposit. 

f. ShjDw one o^ both of the **banking'' films suggested* 



(see Appendix C, page 58). 

IV. EvatuatiQil ^ 

The following jtems are intended for administering after 
the coiTOletion of the entire unit. They are designed to 
measurejachieveritent of the specified objectives. Achieve- i 
ment of objectfve,6 should be ascertained during the 
follow-up discussion. ' ^ 

l.eYou are a teacher explaining' some of the reasons * 
societies have^money instead of barter (trading) economies, 
^ich of these is an economic reason to have money instead 
of\ barter system?. 

a. '.Money can have beautiful pictures and designs 
drawn on it. " 
X b. Money can be spent for anything the person wants 
to buy, but in barter you must either use things or 
trade them. * - ( ^ . 

2. You live in a barter system and want to trade your cow 
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for some vegetables. The other farmer has only six heac 
' lettuce and 10 tcrhiatoes, You don't think those are worth a 
whole cow but the farmer wants a live cow, ndt p^rt of the 
meat from a^lead cow. How would a paper money system 
help you to make this ^ade? 

Criterion for correctness: Student must indicate that with 
paper money the units of value can be more easily divided 
than the cow or other barter items. 

3. Far away there is an island.called Foboland. When you 

♦ go into a store in^oboland and buy something, the 
storekeeper asks for blue beads. The storekeeper pays his 

^.helpers rn blue beads and they use the beack to buy food afia 

* other things. Which of these is true? 

X a. Blue beads are money ui Foboland. 

b. Blue? beads are not money in F^oland. 

c. The people in Foboland ntu^ji-f^ doing this to fod 
you because it's April FooTs Day. • 

cj- People in Foboland^have a barter economy. 

4. In thtf United States^we use currency called dollars^ In 

Fratice, the currency js called francs. ' 
, a. Could you go into most U.S. stores and h^y things 
with francs? ' ^ \ 

YES . mf 

b. Could yoirgo into just any store in France and biiy^ 
things with U.S. dollars? 

^ YES NO 

c. Are dollars money in the U.S.? 

• YES 

d. Are francs money in France? ^ 

YES 'NO 
5. Which of the following things is not used as money in 
Ihe United States? * ^ ^ 

a. Dollars - , - 

b. Coins .such as dimes, nickels artd quarters ^ * 
X c. Blue beads. / • , . 

d. Personal checks from a bank checkyag account- 
*6. When I went into a store yesterday, the salesperson 
asked if I was going to pay with cash or a check. Why would 
the store take a check from my checking account in exchange 
for the candy I was buying? 

Criterion for correctness: \ check is used in the^same way as- 
cash money. 

,7. When I use a credit. card from my bj^k to pay for 
something I buy, what does that mean? 

a. I don't have to pay for the things thaf I buy. I*just ' 
sign my name. | 

The peoDle from thd store will call me on the phone 
later and'ask me to femig them some real money for 
the things I- bought. * 

I sign my name to show that I owe money for the 
- things I bought. ^My bank will pay the store and I 
will pay my bank later for {hose things. 
8. Jimmy's store gives^ credit cards to good. customers. 
They can then use the credit cards anytim'e' they buy * 
/sortiethin^ in Jimmy's storl. How does Jimmy get the money 
for thiitgs people buy with credit cards|? ^ ■ ^ ^ 

a. Jimmydoesn'tget any money for things people buy 
withlcredit cards. He just gives the^hings away as- 
; gifts.v 

• X b. Jimmy'.^ -store sends a bill at the end of the month 
' for all the things a person buy^ with a credit card. 



b. 



X c. 



r 



Thdn th6 g«rson ^ives Jimmy cash o^ a check for 
that amount. ^ v 

^ . c. People can 6nfy use credit cards if Jimmy owes 
therr^ money. The credit ca^d is a w^y for Jimmy to 
pay bacic the people to whom he owes monejk 

9. When you. borrow money from a bank or Joan com- 
pany, why do they usually want you to pay them interest plus 
the original amount of the loan .\|^en the time comes to pay 
the money back? 

a. Because they don't want to lend the money and they . ' 
^ hope having to pay interest will make yoA savfe your 

ONvn money in^te^tf of borrowing theirs. 
X b. Because they are trying to earn a profit. When you 

borrow their money they cannot use it in other ^ 
ways, so they- ask you to pay for the use^their 
money. ' Jr ' * 

c. Because they don'r^now you and they want extras 
money to be sure you won'*t leaye town witfi their 
money. ' v ^ ^ 

10. When you put mon^y into the bank in a savings 
account, the bank pays you extra money for leaving it there. 
Wl^y does' the bank pay you thi^s interest? 

\ -a. Because they Jike you and want you to like therri, 

b. ^ Because they.think you must need the extra money. 

* X c. Because they use^art of your money for roans and 

i* you can't use the mo/iey while they are using it, so * 
they pay you. . * ^ > ^ 

11. Bartks ^provide certain services' because they are 
businesses and want to earn a profit and keep their customers 

/ happy. Many of the services banks perform are important to 

the whole community. Why are loans important td tfie whole * 
" community? ' ' ^ 

a. Because the people who get the loans are happy and 

• . 'that makes everyone feel better. f 

X b^. s^cau.se some loans are used to open new busi- 
ness^s'and make^bthef businesses bigger. This can 
provide more jobs tor pieopTe and also can give the 
people more choices of things to buy. 
, c. Beeause loar^s make sure that no pne'ls poor. 

12. Banks also allow people to open ^becking accounts 
(demand deposits). Why is this an important convenience for , 
many people? . ^ " ^. . ' * * 



b. 



X c. 



Because peVjple like tgpay for things Wxih checks 
since they hayCpretty pictures on them: '-^ 
Because the bank usually makes you pay some 
hiohey for the paper checks? This makes people 
more careful about hdw many checks they write. 
Because people can write checks to Use just*. like 
/noney but they don't have to carry all-their money 
around^with them. 
^3. Economists sometimes say th^t banks create money. 
What does this mean? ' . ^ 

It means that each bank has a printing press and 
prints money when it wants to make a loan. 

that banTcs lend part of the money from 
cposits and when lot^ of'l^anks do this, 
a jre money to use than just the paper 
1oney 'the govemment-»prints. . • 
'It means that bankers^^ife magicians and they c^n 
make money come out of their hats like a magic 
show. 



a. 



X b. 
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14. Suppose all the people who had Savings accounts and 
checking accounts in all the banks in the U.'S. decided to take 
it all out at once. Wodid there be enough dollars and quarters 
and dimes to pay thcjn all at oiice? 

YES NO : 



Why do you say that? 

Criterion for correctness: Because lots of the money in the 
U.S. is ^'checking account money'* that you can use like 
money but it is only written down on paper. There aren't 
enough dollars for everyone to have all his money in cash. 
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Films 1 

**Money in the Bank — and Out" ^ 
'* Emphasizes how a bank helps a community by ketfping 
money in circulation. Explains such procedures and 
terminology as deposits, checks, interest and money 
flow. 

*The Story of Our Money System'* 



Traces the evolution of the unified money system from 
» . bartering to the convenient forms used today, 

*it*s All Mine". 

Presents an, animated cartoon designed to enlighten^ 
children on the use and value^ of money, the importance 
of saving, and the basic functions of a bank. - 
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• ' , ^ Sample Credit Card 







John Doe 


.Check No. l "" 


^ Room No. 10 


, 19', 






Pay tq the 




Order 




rinllarc 


Teacher*s Bank 




of Room 10 




Account No * 



Teacher's Bank 




Credit Card 




.' • ' John Doe . ^ 




Roo'm No. ^10' 




Account Nq^' \ 


Signature 
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A Way of Amplifying the Concept of Inflation 



I. Description of Concepts and Rationale 

Although inflation is ever-present in the news, the causes 
and effects ^ inflation ^ not obvious to the student, This 
lesson wilhtfiroduce the concept of inflation by focusing on 
the end-^ce result of constant increases in the money 
supply. Simulatfon of our economy through a token economy 
wilj take place for one week in the classroom. The student 
will observe, and participate in a demand-pull inflation 
situation. In this token-economy strueture/the student can 
t^adily identify witlfiie real-world price rises through his/her 
personal classroom experience. / 

Through participation in the classroom token 
^ the student will have the opp9rtunity interact yJli otKer 
students in slu auction setd^g. This(fwill ipin^ such 
^/(5onceptsas changes in quantity dgbanded as ajelultof price 
^h^nges, anrf changes in dema^na as the resy!u of income 
nges. ' V , 




L Objectives 

1. On'ai3_( 




gst. the student wi|l be able tp define 
itfi^ general pijg^^ey^l,«^a^^ an 
^supply refative.to prod,uction. 



5. 



incrg^MM^^flrnef^! 
. (Could ppSi^vJb coordinate wilhrgrade level.) 

2. On^a multiple-choice test item, the student will be able to 
Identify four out of six examples^ inflation as it^curs 
Within dur society. ^ ^ , 

3. In a gtoup discussion, students/wjill discuss experiences 
they have had of inflation occlirrir]£" outside of the 
classroocn, ^ > 

4. . Students will be able to enumerate v^ous solutions to the 
problem of inflation as it occurred within their classroom: 
lower the rate of pay to some or all the studp^nts for the 
various tasks performed^ (decrease . money suppl J' in 
relation to production^, discover a way to increase thj^ 
supply of goods and services, establish some kind of 
savings program with an ultimate go^ of having a use for 
the money at a later date (decrease demand by altering 
time preference patterns). 

Thestudent will be able to define verbally or on a written 
examination the following terms: (a) inflation; (b) money 
supply; (c) increase; (drifiecrease; and (e) profits. ^ 



ML Directions and Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangement and Materials 

1. The teacher will establish a token pay for designated 
work within the classroom. The token pay will be ^stablisffe^ 
for a period of one week. 

2. The teacher can either arbitrarily Set a wage for certain 
tasks or leave the choice to the group decision-making 
process. » ^ , 

3. Wages will be paid at the end^of each day's worl^. 

4. Set a time of 20 minutes each day for an auction. Two 
candy bars will be auctioned at the end of each day. 

Sequence of Activities and Procedures 

Teacher: 'Tor this week we will operate a special system 
widiin our plassroom. We shall call this the Token-Pay- 



for-Work Week. I am willing to Tetlyou decide on four items 
of work for which you feel -you should receive some token 
pay . I would also like you fo decide how many tokens should 
be paid for each task. Some possible pay ta^s might be 
attendance, prompt completion of work, various jobs of 
cleain-up within the room, etc." 

'Possible student reaction:. yWhsit's the purpose of getting 
tokens? What can we do with them?" * 
' Teacher: *'At the ,end K)t each day we will auction two 
^ ndy bars, and the two highest bidders will each get a candy 
jar. We need to determine how much a job is worth. How 
many tokens can you earn for, say, cleaning the sink? Do you. 
have ideas for jobs?" Discuss the possible ways jo establish 
how much is tp be allowed to be earned. 

The students will establish th.e four main categories of pay^ 
and amounts to be earned within each category. The phoice of 
work is theirs. At the end of the first day of Token Week, stop 
about 20 minutes before dismissal time. Have students turn in 
token time-sheets, ^en pay them accordingly. Bring oiit die 
first candy bar for gliction; hold the auction. Repeat widi die 
second candy bar. Recorcljwrchase pWcfs, ^ 
fW' At the end of the segpnd day go through die same process 
. of students performing tasics,Vceiving pay (increasing'the 
money supptyl^^afld-auctioning a constant number of goods 
(constant output). At'the end of the auction, compare die 
purchase prices of the first day with those of the second day. 
Do not push for any conclusions at this time. 

Th? same process will be repeated oji the third, fourth and 
fifdi days. Talk about the^high price^of th^ candy bars as. 
compared with diose of die first day. iQfscu^s die phenome- 
non of more money chasing jjie same amount 6f goods. Ask if 
anyone c^n diink of comparable situations in the world 
outside our classrobn^^ Discuss generally rising prices (e.g., 
food costs), parents' raises, and constant •or decreasing 
ability to get what diey want. A^k if any of die students can 
give a name to thj« phenomenon. Lead them to the labeling of 
this situation as INFJ.ATION. _ ' 



if 



Foll\)w-up Activities ^ 

At die start of the %2cond week, form a discussioncircle. ^ 
Discuss what occurred* during the Token-Pay-for-W^rk v" 
Week. Aslf die students if diey can figure out a'Vay to avoid 
the problem of inflation. Compare the situation as it occurred > 
in the classroom to die problems faced by their^ parents. Have , * 
-the students first deal with solving theclassrodm4^nflati6n, ' 
experirnenting with various pqs^jrble^lutions, aiWcontiiiue 
di^ process for another week or twcT (t may* also be desirable ^ 
to go into a more complex spjdy of our economy and its 
problems with inflation. A learning center^ould be estab- 
lished with worksheets dealing with the following Iwnds .of 
projcj^fs: 

/. Survey your home. Ask your parents to name five items . 
die prices of which they feel have most inflated over the last ^"- 
10 yeart. Try to find the cost of these items 10 y^ars agp. ' " 
How can you do diis? Go to the library and look up past 
newspaper ads. Gor to your idSal market and have an - 
interview with the owner or manager, ^ring in newspapers. 
Check the retail price indices. ? 
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2.^i4>;vey your community. Go to a community store. 
Discussjwith the merohant how, the present^ economic 
sitjLiadon has affected ^is/her business. Ask if they are 
maicing more m6ft€^y.jhan they were making five years ago. 
Ask if they »e able tb^uy much more if they are making 
more monejf Find dbt if it is true that although tHey are 
grossing fn6rampney> their profits arje less because of higher 
inventory-replacement: expenses. • 



J V. .Evaluation . ) ' 

1,, Define the term inflation. . . * ^ 
2. Check off the situations which could lead to inflation, 
x.a. . Mr. Brown has been working for the same com- 
»' pany for a long time, and the company decides that 
all employees of Mr. Brown^^ age should retire 
early and^ake room for new employees. Mr. 
Brown jnis to reduce his spending immediately, but 
his, family has trouble with the situation and 
: continues to spend more money than Mr,. Brown is 
nbw making, so the money must come from hj,s 
secret savings under his mattress. 



b. Mr. Jones receives a bonus from v^ork and im- 
mediately puts*. it into savings /or any emergency 
tHat' might occUr. 

c. Johnny Smi^ receives $20 for a Christmas present 
from his rich Uncle Tom. Jbhn puts his mdWjy 
avvay in his toy bank tosaverjrrKil he has enough to 
buy a skateboard. 

X d. Miss Smit h rece ives a tax rebate of $75 and goes 

'out immediately to buy a new winter coal. 
X e. Steve Larkin gets a weekly allowance of $5T and 
also makes some money on extra chores. Steve 
takes this morrey and puts it in a savings account.' 
^S^etrSteve sees a bargain buy on a surfboard for 
$50. He talks' his mother into tendiqyg him the extra 
^20 he needs to buy this fabulous btord. 
3. A government official has turned on the printiilg 
presses and created one million dollars. She then goes on a 
shopping trip amd spends this money. ' 

a. How does this relate to our classroom experience? 

b. What has changed in the U.S. economy? 

c. How can we, reverse i^ij/proces.^ 



Is this a^i example of^^mflation'^^^ whpTway? 
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Competing Soft-Drink Stands: 

Goftipetition 

I. pescriptibn of Concepts and Rationale 

Although children able to learn and understand many 
. impoitanjjr economic principles by operating any one of the 
typical businessesdescribed in published units, the important 
ingredient of com()etition is seldom included. Since, in' the 
American economy, c^ipetition among businesses is so 
important in determining prices and quality'^of products sold, 
it* is probably important that, at some point, students are 
, given the opportunity to gain some experience in operating a 
busine^ss which has to deal with at least one competitor. 

It is the purpose of this activity to help children to discover 
a number of basic business and economic principles (e.g. , the 
nature of corporations, factors of production, etc.)^y setting 
up competing soft-drink stands. Two differW classrooms, 
willxset up their b^n corporations. However, the main 
leamijng outcome to be derive<ifrom this unit is the role of 
competition on price a;id outputTconsumer and producer. In 
order for the studeht^ truly to' understand the effects of 
competition, they will first experience a monopoly situation 
-for a soft-drink product- thus allowing comparison of the two 
situations. ' 

"11. Objectives * , ^ 

Major Objectives ^ 

1... Students will be able to explain how competition among 
businesses affects both the price and quantity of goods 
produced. 

, 2. Students will be able to explain the effects of competition 
on the producer and the consumer. 

Auxiliary Objectives (Optional) ^ 

3. Students will be able; to explain the basic structure of a 
corporation and the purpose of stocks. ^ 

4. Students will be able to explain capital investment, 
production costs and profits. 

•5. Students will be able to explain the possible effects of 
division of labor and specialization on the quantity and 
• quality of goods produced. ' ^ 

III. Oir^^ns and Instructional Sequence ^ 

Room Arrangement and Materials 

. No specific room arrangenient is absolutely required for 
^his* lesson; however, certain circumstances will aid the 
Jesson in running smoothly. For the initial group discussions 
concerning decisions to form a company, sell stock, and 
produce and sell a soft-drinic product, the ideal room 
arrangement would be that of a Olasser group or Magic CircISo 
(chairs arranged so that each member of thd^ class has an 
''equar* position and all can see one another— a circle or 
square). This same arrangement would be ideal for all 
follow-up discussions, but may be most difficult to attain in 
^ cu]miriatiri5J.discussion's,\which include both classes. A 
chalkboard should be available for calculations, illustrations, 
etc. r 



An Economic Activity Illustrating 
and Monopoly 

For the production phases (including tBe productiorJ of 
signs and other advertising materials), the ideal situatiqn 
^woifld be a room with tables and chairs (preferably movable,' 
s6 assembly lines can be arranged conveniently) rather than 
individual desks. Also very heilpful tonhe production phases 
would be jthe availability of a sink, ideally one vyithin the 
room itself. Should your room not easily lend itself to such 
arrangements, an added dimension might be that of renting 
the school cafeteria' (of course, riot during lunch or nutrition), 
" the teachers' cafeteria, or similar accommodations. How- 
ever, before such arrangements are suggested , and ac- 
complished, it would be best toasceikain that two such areas 
were available (for ease of entry for the second class 
corporation) or that thj^facilities available could be used at 
different times of the morning, allowing both classes to 
participate with equal ease when entry of a competitor is 
arranged. 

The sales phases of the lesson require that some^pace be . - 
available in an area accessible to students during*the play 
period after lunch, such as a corner of the playground where a 
table and benches could be set up. Ideally, this area should 
not ^be^ too far removed from the rooms of participating 
classes or from their areas of production, and would be out of 
the way of sports activities conducted during the play period. 

Materials will, in large part, be provided from outside the" 
classroom through purchases and rentals by the corporations . 
It may be desirable for the teachers to provide some of the 
rental materials themselves (charging, of course, for their 
use) in order to cut down on confusion of bringing too many 
items from the outside. Teachers could make available for. 
rental the most obvious equipment required for the initial 
production of lemonade such as measuring cups, spoons, and 
contained, leaving more specialized (and laijger) equipment 
(juicers, strainers, blenders, etc.) for rental from parents. 

Other materials requirjed in the course of the lesson include ^ 
colored construction paper (for the printing oP stock cer- 
tificates), art materials (for the production of advertising^ 
posters and other types of ads) ,* paper and pens or pencils for 
recoi*d-keeping, letter-writing, etc. 

Pptional but desirable materials.include a library of books * 
and articles on businesses and elementary economic concepts 
^ .for use in decision-making and follow-up discussions; and 
cook-books (at grade .level) and magazines to guide in the' 
production of soft drinks and to provide ideas for changes in 
products. Anotheruseful item would be aprops for use during^ 
the production and sales phases. These ckn'te provided byN 
the> teacher or brought* from home. 

The constraints issued by the principal and/or nurse should 
be considered when determining materials and room, ar- 
rangement as well as scheduling for the lesson. The nurse, for 
example, may require that hair be tjed back (necessitating 
rubber bands or other articles brought from home or provided 
by the teacher), thatthe class visit lavatories as a group before 
production and sales to be sure that hands are washed, or that 

* These shi)uld be sold to the students by the teachers scfthey experience the 
out'oC- pocket costs of su^.h-materiaK. 



production take place a\vay.,^^^3f0eji;t,:^wjndov/s. Such 
factory may affect the purdM^^^decisions maij^^i' jthe 
classes at a l^t^r phase, too. If students decide fo spefed^. 
. lines by pouring lemonade before sales begin, tHe i}urse m&y 
require that the cups be cov4|^d until sales begihtnecessi.tat- 
ing the purchase of wax paper or a similar product). The* 
principal may decide to hold the corppr^ti6ns responsible for 
yard clean-up after lunch, suggesting the-need to move flpsh 
cans to the sales area. 

Sequence of Activities and Procedures 

Motivational and Informational . * ' 

<^This lesson requires advance planning and cooperation 
between two teachers of intermediate grade classes. One 
class will precede the other in actually setting up a^TOTpbra- 
tion, and the timing for entry of the second class corporation 
will be planned by the teachers unless entry into the 
soft-drink market is spontaneously suggested by members of 
the second class after the establishment of the first business. 
Cooperation of the principal and school nurse should also be 
solicited in advance. 

In the first cla^room , the teacher should introduce the idea 
of learning about businesses by actually setting up and 
operating a soft-drink- stand on the playground. Once it is 
established that this business is a good ide^fl||he teacher 
should explain 'the steps which must be takfn before the 
business venture can actually begin; (1) obtain a license to 
operate, (2) obtain a health certificate, and (3) obtain money 
to buy or rent materials and machines to produce the soft 
drinks. Students may decide they can get a business license 
from the principal and a health certificate from the school 
nurse. A discussion of methods of financing may be more 
complicated as students consider alternatives of borrowing 
the money from various. sources .or of selling ^tock in their 
corporation. Stocks should be explained with an emphasis on 
the fact that stockholders may make money if the company 
makes a profit, but that there is the possibility of loss to the 
stockholders. 

In the second classroom, the teacher may either begin 
general, less personalized lessons on starting a business, the 
nature of stock, etc., or (s)he may postpone these until 
introducing the icjea of competmg with the business^of the 
firsTtlassroom. * 

4 

^Organizing the First Corporation , ' 

Students in the first classroom; having been advised that 
their first product w6uld be lemonade but that other soft 
drinks could be substituted or added later, can now start 
organizing their corporation. They will probably wish to 
choose a corporate name, and elect a board of directors with 
office!^ such'^s president, vice president(s), secretary and 
treasurer. 

The secretary of the corporation will then write letters to 
the school principal and nurse requesting a license to operate 
the business and a health certificate. In reply, the principal 
would agree to issue the license, but advise the group that it 
would have to pay the school a percentage of its profits as rent 
for the use of the room and playground (as well as a business 
table) as its place of business. The granting of the business 
license may include certain conditions suitable to individual 
schools, such as when sales will be allowed. It may be 



^e^rable to limit sales to die play pejipd following lurjf h, 
thus cutting down on students spending lunch money ^or soft 
drinks. The nurse should insi>ept the room and talk to the 
■ Students about laws governing the production of food. She 
.: would then agree to issuethe health certificate, but ^va^l that 
she would inspecttheij operation frequently to m^ 
alUconditions-were sanitai^.^^^ ' ; >v 

A discussion should then l^^eld to determihe what 
materials will be required to start production, Materials 
commonly named will be large plastic containers-vvith jids, 
and knives, measuring cups, juice squeezers, strainers, large 
spoons, etc. The teacher may suggest that these materials 
could be rented from the teacher or the parents of various 
students rather than purchased outright. The rent could be 
paid from money received after sales were started. Other 
.materials which will be needed are cups (paper or 
styrofoam), lenions, sugar and ice. It will be necessary to 
purchase these from money received from an initial loan or 
from the sale of stocks. 

Also at this time, the issue of payment for labor and* 
management must be decided. The company may wish to 
divide itself into four departments: production, advertising, 
sales and maintenance, and may also wish to appoint a vice 
president, foreman or manager to run each department. 
Payment for the services of these persons should be discus- 
sed, including the probable desirability of differential pay 
rates for those with differing levels of responsibility. For 
example, the class may decide to pay the company officers 
1 0^ per day , managep 8^ per day, and all other workers, 5( 
per day. 

Students may independently opt 'for the sale of stocks 
rather than taking out a loan for the initial capital. However, 
should the students remain undecided, the teacher may point 
but the benefits of selling stock over those of obtaining a loan: 
( 1 ) the difficulty students may have in obtaining and repaying 
a loan, (2) should a loss be incurred, stockholders would 
share ip^e loss, and (3) ffiembers of the company may invest 
in stock commensurate with)heir faith in the success of the 
operation, etc. ^ 

Students ratist now decide how many shares of stock tpV^ 
make av'ailaple for what initial price^-apd'any conditions of- 
sales. The/ may* decide to. sell anywhere from 50 to 300 , 
shares of>6tock at a price range of 5 to 25^ per share. The 
teacher's noput is an important factor here , to insure that stock 
^sales coverXhe approximate initial costs of production, or the • 
business wJil never begin. Students may have difficulty 
judging the (Wts of materials, and some appropriate estima- 
tion along with addition on the blackboard will be very 
helpful in deciding how many shares to sell at what price. 
Als^ helpful may be a cursory demand schedule derived by 
polling class members as to how many shares they would be 
willing to purchase at what prices. This can be accomiplished 
by listing alternative prices per share of stock in one column, 
and listing the total number of shares students would be 
willing to purchase at each price (during a specified time 
period) in the adjoining column. A third column, total 
revenue , can then be computed by multiplying each price and 
the quantity demanded at this price. Nyhen polling students to 
determine quantity demanded at each price, add the total 
number of shares all students indicate they would purchase at 
that price (e.g., if at 250 per share 10 students would 
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purchase two shares each, 12 students would purchase \ 
share^each, and 10 would purchase no shares, the quantity 
demanded at 25^ per^hare vyould be 32 shares. Total revenue, 
would be $8.00). In deriving ^Cih a dfemand schedule, it is 
important to remind students tiiSftdepiand is desire backed by 
the ability to pay. Thi market denjand schedule would look 
something like this: 

^ ^ Tiime Period: One-Hour Stock Sale 

^Two Days from Now 



Price, per Share of 
Stock in the 

Coifpprarfen ^ 



Quantity 
Demanded 



Total Revenue 
(Price times 
Quantity Demanded) 



5^ 
IOC 

20^ 
25^ 



Otherquejtioa^ to be answered are: Will there b« a limiToh . 
the number, of shares which can ^e purchased by one 
individual? Will stock be available to^ildren from outside 
the class? And, if so, will children m the class be given a 
period of advance sales and thus receive preference for 
purchasijig the stock? 

These matters decided, it will be helpful for the teacher to^ 
limit the time of production to, perhaps, one hour per day; 
Letters should be sent to parents explaining the activity and 
the sale of stock (see Appendix E, 'pages If sales 

outside theiclassroom are to be allowed, studei^may wish to 
prepare posters advertising the stock sale. If 

A day * two following the advertising and parent letters, 
stocks should be sold. These sales may become complicated 
Jf some students wish to purchase multiple shares, or too 
many students^outside the class want to become sharehold- 
ers.^ Classes which previously did not opt to limit Aares 
purchased perperson niay now (jecide to do so. EverA this 
event, someTOpeful ^K^rs may be unable to obtain sKares. 
They may become an^y, or they may attempt to purchase 
shares from the other students at a price higher than that 
initially paid. It may be desirable to end the stock sale with an 
analytical (and calming) discussion of the events. 

In any case, the company will now have capital with which 
to purchase supplies. A purchasing agent should be ap- 
pointed to obtain the supplies so that production can start the 
following day. The class may wish to hold a short discussion 
to provide inputs to the purchasing agent. They may express 
opinions as to where the agent may get the "best deal," and 
provide information such as the location of a supermarket 
with low prices, or information that a neighbor owns several 
lemon trees and may be willing to sell the lemons for a price 
lower than that of the supermarket. At this! time^ students 
should also respond t6 greviouS inquiries as to the rental of 
equipment from their parents and* the rental price agreed 
upon. Now the advertising crews will create and display 
posters announcing the sale of lemonade after lunch the 
following day. 

Production and Sale^ ^ 
The purchasing agent should report on supplies obtained 



^nd rentals arranged. The class should be advised on the 
importance of careful^record^keeping, including amounts 
. ^purchased of supplies, rentals arranged for, and amounts . 
produced and sold daily, as well as a final report oiTtotal 
expenditures and total income. 'f 

The manager of production should set up assembly lines, 
for production, the number of \vhich will probably be 
governed by the number of juice squeezers and mixing 
containers available. Typical jobs on the assembly line are:^ 
cutting lemons, squeezing the juice, straining the juice 
(optional), measuring the juice, adding the water, adding the 
sugar, mixing the lemonade, and adding the ice. (NOTE: An 
official of the company will have had to arrange for ren(al of 
school cafeteria freezer space, rental of freejpr space and 
delivery of ice from a pare^nt, or the rental of ice chests— for 
storage of ice.) By the end of the production hour, students 
will probably have produced between one and five gallons of 
lemonade. You'wilJprobably wish to calculate the number o? ' 
cups which the produced lemonade wiJl fill. Widi informa- 
tion as to the number of cupsful produclSd, as well ^s /Hist of 
costs incurred, students can decide on the price pekcup at 
which the lemonade will be sold. Costs of production which 
should be considered include raw materials purchased by the 
\purchasing agent, as well as rentals and salaries agreed upon. 
The tot^^l of these costs divided by the number of cupsful 
which can be produced would result in the cost of production 
per cup. Students should consider these costs, as well as the 
'^income level" of schoolmates, in setting an initial price. 
Again, teacher input is importllrtiiere. You may suggest diat 
students calculate h^w many cupsful they must sell at various 
prices in order to miJce a profit. <^ 

Following luhch, the company will begin sales, most 
probably with two or three children pounijng and serving the 
lemonade and one taking cash and making oJiknge. The sales 
manager will want toconsider the lengt^^he fortninglines, 
and possibly add extra servers. - 

Following the sales, the class should^!TO|^t to determine its 
financial position, being careful not to forget rental costs 
which may be due at the Tend of the week -ior later. Plans 
should be made for purchase of more supplies if necessary, 
and approximate profit should be calculated. (If the company 
has not made a profit, the teacher should provide appropriate 
inputs concerning the purchase olf^pplies, sale price per^ 
cup, etc.) Sales should continue on this basis for the days'^ 
following. • 

Organizing the Second Corporation 

As soon as it is determined that the first corporation has 
made a profit , the idea of competing with the first class should 
be introduced in the second classroom. The teacher should . 
make the point that, since there is a demand for soft drinks 
and a profit is being made, perhaps this second class can earn 
part of the profit for themselves by competing for sales with 
the first corporation. The sequence of events is the same as 
that for the first corporation,'with the added dimension that 
production and sales decisions should be made with careful 
consideration of the competition aspect. The second class 
may wish to advertise more extensively than the firsf^, may 
wish to produce a larger quantity of lemonade than/the first 
(especially if unsatisfied buyers were turned away from the . 
first stand), or may feel that supplies 'can be purchased at 
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lower prices from other sources. As $oon as the initial 
decisions are made and stock sales are completed, the second 
corporation should begin production and sales of lemonade in 
competition with the first (under the same time constraints 
levied on the other class). Followiifg one or two days of 
competition, ©lasses should be allowed to change their 
products to other soft drinks shouj^^e^ wish. 

At the end of^ch day of sales, the classes should meet 
separatel;^ or in conjunction to discuss. the interaction of 
prices charged, quantitie^old, etc. "The cfasscs will wish to 
meet separately to make decisions concerning changing their 
product, their prices, their advertising, etc. Typical changes 
which may be made include: 

(a) ^A company using hand juiioprs may elect tojent 
electric juicers to increase production. This type of c^nge 
will probably occur when buyers have been turned away (and 
then go to the other company) due to a small suj^ply. 

(b) A company which had been buying ice cubes may 
decide to lower its cost of production (and increase its profits) 
by renting freezer space and^ce cube trays from a parent or 
the school and producing its own ice cubes rather than buying 
them at a higher price. , ^ 

(c) Students may discover outlet stores for the purchase.of 
supplies such as paper Gups at a lower price than had been 
paid in initial purchases of supplies. ^ 

(d) Students may change "theix product to another soft/ [ 1 
drink^sirfh as Kool-Aid or punch made from a copc^ntrated 
base, the supplies fot which could b^ purchased for lower 
prices. They may decide to advertise 'thi^ change andjower 
their prices. j 

■ (e) Other product changes may be moref radical.; Students 
may decide fb^eeze punch or Kool-Aid in ice cube trays ^nd 
sell popsicles. They may decide to crush ice, pour punch pr 



base over it, and sell snow-cones. Their competitors may,, 
then decide to freeze the Kool-Aid and whip the melting 
concoction in rented blenders, selling **Slush." 

Throughout . these changes, the follow-up discussions 
should continife, analyzing prices charged, quantities pur- 
chased, nonprice competition methods" used (advertising, 
bonus items, treatmeni of customers, etc.), and profits made. 

During the operations of the companies, many situatiops 
may arise which involve not only economic consequences 
but also the children's feelingSi- values and attitudes. The 
teacher should be alert to such situations and when they occur 
should include the affective aspects of these pr6blems in 
follow-up discussions after the day's business. Typical 
situations which may arise include: 

1 . Someone steals some of the company's funds. . 

2. Incorrect change is given by one of the sellers. 

3. A child spills a contaiTier'of soft drinks, 

4. A valuable piece of equipment is broken. 

5. One person on the production line is not doing his job. 

6. Clean-up crews are playing instead of working. 

7 . Members of one company are starting rumors about the 
inferiority of the other company's product. 

8. Members of one company gather around the competi- 
tor's stand, making it difficult for potential buyers to 
buy. 

9. Members of the companies get together to set prices 
and lobby agarnst price competition in discussions. 



Culminating Activity 

After P/2 to 2 weeks of competition, both companies 
should be simultaneously dissolved. The books should be 
cleared, with workers paid their wages, rentals concluded 
and paid, etc. The students should be advised of the coming 
dissolution se^ral days in advance sd they may use up 
supplies on hand and judge carefully the purchase of any 
additiofl^jnaterials. At the dissolution of the companies, it is 
tirpe for the treasurers to present their.fiAal financial reports, 
^oth for, analysis and so that profits can be divided up among 
stockholders according to their individual holdings. Stock- 
holders may have increased their initial investments, or may 
receive only theifinitikl investment;^ or less at the end of the 
ventures. One compafiy may have earned significantly more 
• profit than its competitor. All these things will be sAbject to 
discussion when the classes meet and compare their financial 
statements. However^he major emphasis of the culminating 
discussion should be the effects of a competing organization 
entering the soft-drink market. J^Vhen freedom of entry into' 
the market exists, prices go down and the quality of products 
improves as firms compete fotnatronage* ^e quantity ^f 
goods available for purchase is^reater in a ^^natoetitive 
situation than in a mggpp.oly situation, also due to fir^ vying 
for profits. Students from both classes should be led in 
nqui]^ discussions concepning the amount of profit made by 
'the tnpnopolistic corporation and ffie profits earned by the 
orpojations in competition. In addition, the prices paid by 
nsumers during the monopoly and competition phases, the 
cnSnges in quantity produced, advertising campaigns, etc., 
should be reviewed. The following questions may be used as 
a framewor|c^foi;4he culmination discussion: 

1 . What things might have been done to improve production 
and sales? ' 
Possible Response: Fijms could have increased advertis- 
ing. Firms couiji have added workers or machines to their 
assembly Ijhes. » - . ^ 

2. Thinking about the things which were done by each 
company. tp increase profits, which things do you see 
Were alike? Why'? ^ J 
Possible Response: Both companies advertised, ♦sfi 

^ lowered prices to increase sales. 

3. What things do you see that were different? Why? 
Possible Response: Company A started making lemonade 
pops, but Company B.used electric juicers to increase 
production and lower prices, too. ' - ^ 

4. a. Why do yoLi think there ivas^this difference ia the 
action taken b^ the two bi^esses? Explain. / ' 
Possible Response:'E'dch ®QUght what it did wou^ld bring 
more customers. . i 

b. Why do you tRink both groups* did this?„What makes 
you think that?* ^ . * y 

Possible Response: They wanted more ^iustomers so ^ey 
could make more money. Tf^ey wanted to get customers 
away from the other company. • . , 

5. a. Thinking about the reasons the two businesses ttwlc 
certain actions, what can you conclude are the reasons 
American-businesses make change's in their products and 
methods of production* and sales? 

Possible Response: To compete with other businesses for 
customdirs. To earn more profit. , ♦ ' 

b. Wh^can you conclude happens as a result of the fact. 



that these changes are made? 
Possible Response: Prices are lower. Products are better, 
more varied. There are more things to choose from. ^ 
c. What general statement can you make^jabout the effect 
of competialDn in business for the consumer? / 
Possible Response: It is good tor the consumers because 
they can get more products and different products for 
lower prices. ^ 
6. a» What do you think might have happened if we had had 
^ only one soft-drink^company? ^ 

Possible JResponse^ We would oply have had lemonade, 
not the other products. And the prices wouldn't'^have gone*" 
down. " . 

b^Wha{ makes you think _1 might have^hap- 

Possible Response: Because only one company wouldn't 

have had to compete for customers. 

c. What would ha>|g had to ha\e happ^ed to m>ike 

possible? / ' f 

\ Possible Response:' Peopl^^ou^ haveyiad to Ivant 



-happened,, what dqj^ou think 



lemonade, 
d. If, as 3/t)U said, 
^ might happed after that?--/* 

PossibJeResponse: If the price ofiemonade was too high, 
people would start buying less. llie price might have gone 
down some anyway, but hot as much:^ - 
c ld^ the light of this discussion-, look at the general 
" statement you made earlier. Is it stiU valid,'or would you 
lil^eio change it in some.way? 
Possible Response: Yes (or no). 

^ Follow-up Activities 

Follow-up activities for this lesson may come directly ' 
from some of the points raised in the culminating discussion. 
If students are uncertain about some of their responses in the 
culminating di^ussioo, it is facilitative to fofe-play the 
situations described for ease of analysis. Some examples of 
,follow-up role-playing are: 7 

1 . S^tud^nts may wish some better idea of the effeas of d ' 
monopoly situation. Role-play a monopoly situation with 
one firm selling lemonade only for $1 per cupful. Ask the- 
children to role-play hdw maay cuj^sful they would have 
bought and what they wquld have said. Ask the monojjolists 
to role-play wha< they would have done.^ The Di?flbabre' 
actions taken would be to lower the price to som|6 extent. 

' Another possible response^would be to sell a more desirable 
product such as^lemonade pops. 

2. As a continuation of role-playing gituation 1 , bring in . 
another (or several other)^^ompeting firms. Start th)s<gnce at 

$1 again. Ask the children to role-play what they woul?have . 
done. Have the competitors verbalize price* and ptoduct 
changes as they occur in the role-playing. Ask those children 
not acting in the role-playing to chart these changes and then ' 
discuss tfiem with the enti^ class. * 

3 r 'Conduct two separate role-playing actions, one in 
, which the competing firms retain; the original product 
^lemonade or some other product) and compete only by \ 
fowering their prices, an$Unbther-in which the firms compete^ 
by such actions as^vertisipg that their product tastes better, \ 
has more vitamins, etc., and/or in which the firms compjej^e 
by changing their product to something slightly different (and 
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presumably more desirable) than the original product (sue 
as lemonade slushes or popsicles). In analyzing the actions in 
the role-playing situation, have the students differentiate 
between why they bought more of the products in the first 
situation and* why they bought more in the second. 

In the first situation, students will probably indicate that 
they bought more becausesi it Wa^ cheaper (they .could 
**afford" more), and in the second they will probably 
indicate that they bought on/product over the other because, 
they **wante^" if more or because it was a better product. 
^(Situation 1 refers to a movement along a demand curve. The 
" product wasn't more desirable in the minds of the consumer, 
but the price was lower and because of that they purchased a 
greater quantity. Situation 2 refers to a change in demand. If- 
the tastes and preferences of consumers are changed — if they 
see a product as **better'' — they may be willing td purchase 
ore of that product at all altHjjjfi^ive prices. You may wish to 
pursue this concept through another lesson dealing primarily • 
with these differences. See lessons on demand and the factors 
affecting demand.) 



folate chip cookie business 
does Sarah., 
would probabl^sbe the 
low many chocolate chip 
were. 



IV. Evaluation 

The followip^ items aoS3^igned to measyre the achieve 
rpent of the;8pecified bbfectivel^or the lesson. 
J 1. Alt^e kids m-H\1artin Luther King School like 
^ocolate chip coqkies. When would chocolate chip cookies 
probably be sold at the lowest price? 

a. When Bobby is the only one selling chocolate chip 
cookies. 
X 1^. When Bobby has a ch 
but so does Fran and s 
c. Chocolate chip cooki 
- same pri^e no matter 
cookie businesses there „ 
• i. Jill is prpducijighats and s^lling^them for $2 each. Her 
prbfit i's*$l' per hat.^Gporge begins -to produce hats' in 
coTnpetitionwithJill,aixrrftriiellshishats-for$r.50perhat. If 
Jill ^s'hes to compete with George in .selling hats by 
' lowering her^rices, what will probacy happen to ther amount 
of profit she earns per hat? - : . 

a. . Her profit willigo up. 

b. Her profit will remain the same as it was. 
X c. Her profit- will go down. 

3. Hilda has a lemonade stajd^nd sells each cup for 1 00 . 
BulNshe only spends one-ha^hour each day squeezirife 
lemons ^nd so only produces 20 cups per day. She usually 
runs out"Qf lemonade before the day is over, and manvMaf her 
c ug^gl^ rs hkve now started going to Ralph*s stand because. 
he^Hays seems to have enough lemonade for all his 
cust^ers, Hjida \yants to" get her customers back, but she 
' doesn't want to lower her prices ^ince Ralph is Celling for 1 00 
a cup too. What would help her get her cui^ofners back? ^ 
She could spend mbre t^me squee^hg lemons and 
s^ have more lemonade on hand. Then her custorn- 
ers woul'dn*t ga away angry. ' 

b. She could keep on prodiiping the same amount of 
Ifemonade and hope that' her customers would get 

^ rired of Ralph. ' . 

c. SUe could raise her pric6 and sell les"^ lemonade. . 
Cynthia and John each give skiing 'lessons for the same 
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price per lesson. Cynthia wants to compete with John for 
customers, so she gets one of her students who has learned b 
skTvery well to write a letter saying that she is a great teacher. 
She then uses this letter to advertise her lessons. How will 
this help Cynthia compete with John if she doesn't lower her 



prices? . ' 

Criterion^ for CorrectnesT: The student mast- state th* 
advertisifig her service (product) will possibly mal^ People 
thihk^that.it is a better one than- John's. > 



AjDpendixE 



MATERIAL SAMPLES 
Sample materials provided are:^ • , 

1 . letter to parqjits ^ 

2. stock certificate Sample form 

3 ^ sample financial repdrt with notations as to the payment 
of stockholders. , 



It js suggested that a rental agreement form also be 
developed which specifies the equipment rented,uthe fee and 
time period agi;eed on, the time paymeait is due, and a space 
^Jo? the signatures of the corporate rAresentative (student 
officer of the corporation) and the lesW (parent, teacher, 
principal or cafeteria head). \ 



STOCK CERTIFIcTa^E 

ONE SHARE COMMON STOCK 1n 
^ JUICE-A GO, INC. 



President 



SecrelHy 



Vice President 



Treasurer 



Sa 



c 
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ly^le Letter to Parents 

(Date) ^ 



Dear Parents: 



The students in Room 

Elementary School are planning to set up a soft-drink 
company at oy^chool. Our purpose in this is to give 
the children opportunity to learn many of the 
principles upon which the American ^conortic system 
is based. 

In order to obtain the necessary funds ^6 start our 
business, the ''corporation" is issuing sh^Fes of^tock 
which will be sold tomorrow. Your child' has been 
advised of the risks involved in the purenase of such 
stock* ^ , 

* ** 
^our child's corporation is planping to sell its stock at . 

C pef/.sHare. If you want him (her) to take part in 

this activity, please see that your child brings money to ^ 

SCljOOl. '\ j/^ 2 ' ^ ^ ' 

Sincerely, 



(]^t^e(;\s si^ 



-I 



attjre)- 



(Note: When the second corporation enter's the marker, 
you will probably wish to advisei|he parents of both 
^ classrooms of this change, and trie learning benefits 
* which win be. derived, by means of a similar letter,) 



Shares for the, other corpjilfralion may be identical excfept 
for differences in the%.name|o^^e company. . 

These can be run off on cwored constrijctioji paper, with a' 
different color for each company. , . 

Children should be advised (o keep shares in a safe place, 
as ^hly those who bringiheir shares to the company will be 
paid off when the companfts go out of business. 




SANDY 



JUICE BAR 



FINANCIAL RptQ^ ^ 

Expenditures ' ^ i • 

Rental of .Equipment $ 5,00 

Paymen^ for Supplies 15.00^. 

Wages'-... .. ........ : .i 20. (X) J 

. Total . . . . . ... ;, ..... ^0.00 

Cash Received . , ' < 

. Sale of ^toi±^ . $12.50 

V Sale o^^rodWs* ...... . 65. (X) 

Total .\ . . . . : . . $77.50 

Xash on Haft^ '^ , '^.^ $37.50 

Le.ss 20 percent Rental Fees . . . — 7.^50 

Surplus .! r. . .... $30.00 

Surplus to be paid to^hblders ^f 50 shares orstcj6k/(^r61C per 
share. Net profif per khare: 36^. 

(Note: More deAiled daily^r^ports itemizing expenditures are - 
advisable.) . r ' 
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JUICE- A. GO, .JNC. 
FINANCIAL REPORT 
(Date) ' 



Expenditures 

Rental of Equipment . $ 4.00 

Replacement of Broken Equipment 1.50 

Payntent for Supplies . . .j ' 22.00 

Wages .\ V. 17.00 

' fetal $44.50 

Cash R^ceiveA 

\ Sale- of Stock . . . . $30.00 

Sale of Products .'. 53.00 

'J Total ............ ! $83.00 

Cash on Hand , $38.50 ^ , 

Less 22 Percent Rental Fees —8.50 

Surplus $30.00 



Surplus to be cjivided amj$ng holders of 300 shares of stock at 
lOJ? per share.. Net pront per share: 00. , 

» * ^ • 




Competition and Monopoly Baseball 



l.( Description of Concepts and Rationale 

" By **tendency toward competition, we are referring to a ^ 
m^tet situation among buyers and sellers of goods and 
services in Vhich no one person — or group of persons acting 
in concert — is able to exercise any conu*ol over the conditions 
^ of sale. In a ihark^b^^here effective competition prevails, the 
frfdividual seller cannoTfcentnprhis/her rivals* offerings, and 
those offerings $et narrow limits on the discretion s(he) may 
exercise with regard to price and production. In other words, 
the student should be aware that tending tow^d co^npfetition 
"implies genuine independence of action on the part of firms in 
^n industry, no fonnbf collusion, and^no predatory pf^Sfices. 
Tending toward monopoly, on the other hand, defers to. 
increasing control df the m'krfcet — somdmojibpoly or control 
of the njarket exists whenever a seller — or group of sellers 
acting by agreement— has sufficient control over the volume . 
of sales to be able to influence Jthe price of the commodity 
sold, to his/her advantages ' ^ ^ 

j/The purpose of thi^ lesson is, through a game fortriat, to 
offer many reinforcement opportunities for the concepts of 
monopoly and competition. The players will b6 given many 
rcaMife situations to judge as "|ilher competitive or mo- 
nopolistic. They, will also be gi^n oppbrtimities to justify 
thc'iT choices as well as oppottunijEies to I'earrange a specified 
situation so that it becomes the opposite. * ^ 

The game pjovides a highly motivating format, and the 
players arp ^lowea to make choices concerning the type of 
question they wish to answer and the leyel ^difficulty. 
When not .answering a question, a player can le^ in a 
nonthreatening manner by srniply listening to others' ques- 
tions and answers. ' 

Since the amount consumers pay may often be influenced 
^by the degree of competition that exists in an industry and 
because political qandidatesdigfer in their attitudes toward' 
jponopoly power, it is imporlant for learners as future voters 
as well as consumers to have some idea of t^e pRenomena of^ 

competition and monopoly. • ' 

' 4t ■ 



IK Objecti\^s - ^ 

1. The ]^mer^ will ^ able to classify corruptly a given 
situation as either competitive br monopolistic. 

2. .The.leamer will be able to explainVprbally and in writing 
why a given situation either tends toward monopoly or 
tends toward compeVition. ' . \ - , 

3. The learner will be able to give* at least one example of 
how a given monopolistic situation could be changed so 
as to be more competitive. 

4. * Thfe. leader will |je able to give at least one example of 

hoNj' a competitive situation could be changed so as to 
become more monopdlistic. ;? 

5. Tf^^eamer will be able to spell, orally define, and give 
e^amptes of:"( 1) collusion, (2) advertising, (3) predatory 
ppctices, (4) competition, (5) monopoly,. (6) merger; 
and (7) trust. 



III. Directions and Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangement and Materials « . 

1. At least six markers, each of two colors. 

2. Referee score card to keep track^of innings, outs and 
runs; 

"3. Baseball Fipld Board. / 

4. Cards with questions for I base, 2 bases, 3 bases and 
homerun. * 

5. One die. "* 
Sequence of Activities and Procedurei 

Rules ' ^ ' * - • 

1 . Thre6 to thirteen players may use this game. One player 
is to be' referee./- 

2. The teams must be even. Jhis^an be accomplished by a 
tijrow of the die . Odd numbers (1,3 ,5) put the player on 
the Monopoly Team. Even numbers (2, 4, 6) indicate the 

. player is on thie Competition Team. When one team fills 
up, the remaining players are on the opposUe team. 

3. Refefee: The position of referee is regulated by the 
following: . • , 

a. Selection: The referee may b*e af volunteer, be 
appointed by the teacher, or be determined by the 
throw of the If more than one person volun- 

, teers, the highest throw of the die will delermine the 
referee. 

b. Duties: Tjie referee reads the questions chosen by 
the players, checks the answers, makes the final 

' decision on whether an answer is corr^t, and keeps 
track. of the innings, outs and runs. 
- cT^rt is necessary that the referee be able to read the 

cards and be impartial at all times. . 
4jATie Monopolists are up first. The order of the team' 
. players is determined by the highest throw of the die. 
The order .of the Competitor is determined in the sagie - 
manner. \ ' • • \ ' ^ \_ 

\ 5. Scoring: A player' may choose a card from any of the 
• four categories of questions^ If the quesjjpn is answefed. 
corre^ly, the pliyer. jfioves his^er marker the indicated 
number of bases. Iftht^liestion is answered incon;ectly, 
it is an ^out' forliie team^ Whi^n a team has threej)uts the 
opposing team is iip. Whenever a player gets to 
^ ' homebase a run is scored for his^er team.^^ 
. 6. Questions: Thcxt are'^four types otquesti^s. They are 
ordered from ea^y to difficult. If^nswered correctly, the' 
player may proceed to the 1)as6 he has chosen. / ' . 
• a. First bas^: The placer classifies the statement 4% 
either competiti^ or monopoly. 3 ' - *^ 
b. Secptimbase: The player classifies as competition ^r 
monopoly and tells why -the- sjiatemertt fits the 
category selectedr*" / \ . "'^^ \ 

' c . Third ba^: Given an economic terrn, the player will 
define the term, spejl it correctly, and ^ive an\ 
exampl^ of a real-life situation de$cnbing the term 
' , or make up an example which would properly 
' ^ describe the term. . 
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id. Homerun: The Ijlajjgr classifies,- tefls why, and . 
indicates a way- iif , which the condition can be 
*r^5,verscd into the QS^^jftg cpndition. For example, 
if iti^ monopolyil^ll^n, what could btfchanged 
to make it into a condition of dbmpetition. 
7. The winner is determined by the tean^that has the most 
^ runs at the end of six innings (i.e. , aifter each team has 
, .been , up six times). The game may ^toe shortened by 
pjaying fewer innings. 

y^uestions for First Base . / 

Directions: The player will classify the statemorffonjhe 
card as either tending toward competition oi}tendin^4pw^tt>o 
monopoly. V ^^r^ 

1 . Copper Pipe company buy$ all the raw cdpper available 
• ♦for th^ year. (Monopoly) ^ > /\ 
. 2. You may choose from 27 brands of tooth paste. (Compe- ^ 
tition) * * > ■ 

3. You can only get your telephonelrom T&^ Telephone 
Co. (Monopoly) . / '/ • 

4. Super BanJc advertises it'Has b^li|r service. (Competi- 
tionjP' ' „ ' , • . ' . ^ 

5. Grey's. Market has a sale on chickens 1 cent below;), 
wholesale. (Competition) J , ^ • « , • ' ' 

6. .StripedCab^dmpany provides the only cabs 10 pick you 
up at thd airjjp^t. (Monopoly) \ 

7. You' want to fly, to San Vranciscd. You choose PSA . - 
because you like to see planes smile at you. (Competi- 

• tion) , ' . 

8. You a^;g^hlJpgl7^<^^^^^ jdo^. You choose ^ark^Bafk 
beeausetKey.arp the yummiesj. (Competition) 

9. Your plant needs scrofik gears for manufacturing 
' -Brcezds. They are sold only at Scronk Gear "Store. 

/^(Monopoly) " * 
10; General CHI, National Oil, antf Super Oif are ttje only 
three oil companies in the countiy . they agree to sell oil 
for no less than $40 a barrel. (Monopoly) 

11. Sunny Gas Company sells gas at the same price as Nice 
Gas but gives away free American flags with en^ery fill • 
up. (Competition)- /TV* 

12. If the same item is found at different places at different 
prices, this is what kirtd 6f situation? (Competition)* 

l 3: If a store-advertises t)iat its goods are better than>another 
store's goods, this is what kind of situation? (Gompeti-. 
tion) ' ' s 

14.' if there is only one manufacturer 0f a good, this is what 
kind of situation? (Monopoly) . * ' 



Questions for Second Base ' * . 
' Directions!'The player will state whether the answer tends^ 
to indicate a monopolistic Or competitive ^ituationJPhe . 
player Will thfi/i give the reasoning behind his/hfefphoice. ' 
1. KnittedThats at' a street sale. (Con^petition; an easily 
entered market)' ' . ' ' 

• 2. Ted is^ selling GJep|i^^2 each. Alice' starts selling 
Gjeps for $1 .50. (Cor^eti<ion; competing for saks by 
, lowering prices)^ > ) 

3^ Nice Bank and $pjid Bank both offefloans aL5.percent. 
Nice Bank is very frieridlyand efficient. Sofld Bank is 
Tudt and makesvyou wait) in lortfeiines. You go to«Nice 
' Bank for a loan. (Competitioh;^%etter service) 



4. You want- a Danderga$t. There are rf6 *^ood "substi- 
tutes for'Dandergasts. You can.only get»a D^aridergast 
from the General Dandergast Manufacturing Company. 
(Monopoly; -there. is only one manufacturei" producing 
the item.) , ' . , 
,5. Yummy Food Store changed its hOTrs,9:(X) a.m. to 5:()0 
^ p.m., to*6:(X) a.m. m ll:(X)42.m., when the all-night 
Munch-Um store movfed across the street. (Competitio;i; 
a change in service) • , , 

6. Jon, €ue and Al are the only barbefS^in town and tal^* 
together. The npxt day all their haircut prices -rise t^ 
$3 .50 for a trirn. (Monopoly; agreed upon a set price 
above. m&"ket) / ' > 
7v Your telephone has lots of irritating static. You com- 
plain but nothing happens. Yqu are stuck, as Ding Dong 
Telephone Company is the only telephone company for ^ 
Pi your area. (Monopoly; on\f one supplier) 
8. Ocean Drugs,. S^a View Drugs and Comer ^Drugs 
cohibine into *The prug Store,*' the only drug store in 

t town.' (Monopoly; merger to eliminate competition) 

' ■ * f ^ ■ ■ ^ 

Questions for Third §ase J 

Directions: The pfayer will correctly spell the word, define ' 
it, and give eithera real- lite or made-up example to indicate 
that .(s)he rj^ally understands what the term means^, ^ » 

1 . Collusion or cartel. (Suppliers or sellers of t^gc^ join 
together, usually secretly, and k^ree to charg^ {he same'^ 
price oyer and aboye^he market price.) 

2. Adyertisihg. .(To call buyers'. attention to or arouse! 
,,biwe/s* desire for a particular item.)- 

3. Predatory praclices. (An action by a competitor that trie^ 
to eliminate exiklting sellers so that the store can l^ter ^et ' 
the price al»)ve current competitive Levels. Oft^n, sales 
below cost [below. ope|:aliR£cosls] drive a competitor . 
out of Dusine^s.) _ \ , 

4. .ComDjtition. (No one has sufficient.^control .over th^ 
^uppIVof a. gpod gi^ service to'^-eriable him or her- to 

. influence price to his^er adv9ntagee.)v „ ^ \^ > 

5. Mbnopplxfr (Exclusive control of tlG? use, sale or 
distribution of a commodity <y service byjo^e person or 

" / group of persons.) ^ ' . ' % 

6/ Merger. (Any form' of fusion,* integration , or ' **get 
I together'"^ independent compait^es which brings them 
^ under unifcjlAControl.) " 

.Trust, (^yrew companies >pr corporations formed to 
control a given market. The trust is us\ially strong 
enough to control prices by suppressing or disfegarding , 
^qmpetition.) r. . * , 

Que^tiofts for Homeruns i . * ' - ^ t' A 

Directions: The player wilfclas^fV a statement as **'tend-. - 
ing tdward competition" or; **tendirigfstow^^jl monc/oly/* 
ihclic^te whv(s)he classified it as'^uch, and^then indiSke how 
the conditi oil could be changed to the opposite C0nditi(5ri .By ^ . 
giving jn example. ^ ' * ' 

1 . Flyaway Airlines has the only fliglit fromTallahassee to 
ISfew Orleans. (Monopoly; it controls the market as the 
only supplier of that service. Coqld change gg^emment 
regulations tp allbw other airlines to fly that .route br in 
^ome othe/ way get^another, airlines to'fly that route.) ^ 
2 . Good Gas and<jjie9t Gas are very Xd^gt gas corq^^nies. 



Th^ temporarily agred>(o sell gas at 10^ 4 gallon Mlow 
their cost in order to drive Cheap Gas^ Station and 
Economy Gas Station out of business. (Monopoly; this 
is feferced to as pf^afory tactics :[it is no( necessary to 
' use the term], .as it is interfering with th^ market and 
competitive pricing of gas. The cheap g4^ stations can ' 
offer better service to compensate for the iQwer pride, 
offer games or some othier service, or can havcj^a 
Government RegiiTatory' Agency decide that this is% ^ 
monopolistic actiof^fusually vfeiv difficult to prove] and 
prevefr)t it^from'contin^ng.) ' ^ ' 

3. William Tell Arrow Company buys lip aliihe turkey 
feather, supplies for the yfear an^ offers to ^ell Robin 
^jfcdUood's Straight » ShooterskManufacturing Comdany 
^^Ihers for 500- above; wKm they paid for tnem.- 
(Moqopoly; taking control of^qjirces of supply and 
- either not letting competitors have, supphcrt5iC in this 

case, selling thenf at .extremely high prices. 'Robin* 
: Hood's Company^can find other materials to usdn place 
of feathers or in some Way develop a situation where ^ 
\ their arrows will still be of value to thp .bu^jK,. or a 
government agericy could step^ and stop the mciilqpoly 
action.). I ^ \ « , 

4; You love to be with childreti but cannot teach them' 
because you have to have a teaching cr^entjal. (^^o- \ 
nopoty; there is limited entraijce into ther* teaching . 
-professiorr, and licensing exists. There isn't reaHy much 
you can do except teach in situations where, licensing 
, isn't necessary [i.e., Sunday schools, tutoring], or 
eliminate licensing laws. Eyeryone is also free to obtain ^ 
a license by fulfilling the qualifications.)^ 

5. True Tread Tire;.Co. has a s|Jar^ll^5ber Tire Co.' 
advertises one too. (Competitipif^dvertismg aodlower- » 
ing^prices. They could merge or join together and agree 
on a set price [collude].) ^ 

6. Happy Sam's Auto, Friendly Fred's Auto, and Otto's 
Auto advertis^ arid give out prizes and Stay open Jong-^' 

^ hours., (Competition; offering lower prices,_rtiore seiy- 
Mces. Thcx cpuld agree on a price, nlerge into oriiel 

company and rai^ prices.) ( • ) 

J. that's ''Chi^^se Checker ManufactuHng Cp^, and 

Wpng's ;.Chine^e Checker Manufacturing Gil'^both^' 



advertise the best checker game ava^ilablerat fhe lowest 
prices. (Competitipn; they could agree on price, merge 
' into one con:it)any, or ohe company could buy up all the 
available marbles andrefuse to sell to the other company 
or sell at very high J)rices.) / 

Fo|low-up ActiyUies 

One method of determining the concepts which may need 
'. refeacbing or clarification is to have the xeferec collect all the 

queitiqps missed during a garne. The teacher can then review 
-ihose question/ and rete^ach the concepts found to be most 

difficult. 

IV. Eyaluatron . ' . . ^ 

1/ Give two different situations which would indicate that 
a monopoly or monopolistic practices aris at work. (Possible 
answer's; Agreeing on price [collusic^]; absorbing competit- 
ive firms [mergers]; controlling the*supply or raw-material . 
market and not selling to , competitors or if so, ^ very high 
prices; licensing or limited entry markets; lowering prices 
below coskto drive conipetitors out of business [predatory 
tactics].) ' 

2. What are two element^ which might indheate thaLa 
competitive situation exists? {Possible answers: advertismT 
based on comparisons; barga^ sales; many possible suHfn-^ 
tutes for buyers; better serVice ^'offered; higher (fu^lity^goods - 
offered; np'ope store can influence' prices} 

3. Mark each statement. Put a ,**C" for a com'petition 
Situation, or an **M" for a monopoly, situation. 



CO- 



CM).^ 



CMX- 



(Q- 



We liave the best prices. in town. ^- . , 
Our bank is friendlier. « •/* 
lliere^ is only one sted manufacturinsconfipany . 
Vegetables are fresher at Fred's. ^ • 
Tfie only telephone service is Clang's. ,^ 
The Qfdy stoi^ in town has good-service and 
excelleiU goods. \ ^ » 

We giVe hfetter terms, lowerprices. v • . 
You Can teach only vyith a credential. 
Stove's .are all $346,72' at every store. :^ ' ' 
We^tay open longer than any otherj^rocerystor^ 
in-towek' ^ * ' ^ 



II. Units 



the Cool Card Company 




I Description of Concepts and Rationale 

\ order to help the cl)ildren to gain knowledge of some 
^|\,bSic econonmic concepts regarding ttie Americihri m^ket 
^^ystena, children from two classrooms organized a company^ 
produced a ppoduct, and sold it to den^anders. The product 
»^-^^)y^as. note cards, and the market consisted of adults jn the 
neighborhood ks well as individuals from the school. Since 
Jhe majn purpose of this instructional sequence was to fbc;us 
pfjpaftjy on the concepts of scarcity, opportunity cost, 
propertj^,, dejna'hd and stipply (and, to ^a lesser extent, 
money) ,*jt was decided by the class to utilize the profits of the 
"company to purchase^ sorfiething^for the whole school. A 
, detailed descriptioa of tliese "coYicepts is included in the 
Overview of this volumtift;* 

. The following is a' summary of economic concepts . and ^ 
. principles diat can be illustrated through this? project (unit): 

1. .A41 faniiHes want shelter, food and clothing, 'and^lso 
' want othef^oods and services, but few cah purchase al.l they 

would like. . 

2. All societies^ primitive or modem, large or small, face 
* the problem ol" how best to use limited resources to^atisfy 
/ wants of almost unlimited magailude, as wftll as how to 

distribute the goodsVproduced, ;^ • 

* . • 3 . • Individuals mus{ make choice^s in meeting their ne^^s 
These choices are dependent upon indiyidu^ tastes, prefer- 
ences and purchasing .power;, and on alternate, products 
atvailable. * r ^ 

4. Peoplf 'who specialize in an industrial ;s<K:iety. mujp^ 
depend upon each other for most of their goods and services. ' 

5, Specialization enabtes increased production and im-*^ 
proved use pf- resources. * 

\. ,6. Under competitive conditions in a. free economy, 
entrepreneurji qjay g© into profitable areas to improve their 
. economic position. f . ' * . 

higher prices may f6rce ;bonsikners to buy less of a ^ 
or to choose a SAibstitute. ** 
8?*Everyone js ^ Consumer in society/ An individual. 
consumes goods that (s)he produces'or tha^other members in 
'.a society produce. While ^everyone .is a consumer,, not . ' 
"e^f^ryone, is a producer. ' ' ^ , 

^ ^ 9.-' Our econbrngf^ based on tfie, right of die individual or 
groups^of individuals to .own dieir ovyn pro|5ferty and dispose 
of it,, to accumulate capital and to seek econprnib^gain— 
Witlun certahi limitatj^s: , ' 
^ JO^ Americans bdfueve that, individuals sl^quld be free*to 
enter into Iwasiness ^d to p5oc^ti<;e whatever they want if legal 
v^and not hi^ntf free to worlJ^alone or to form 

, partnerstups or ""tfforporatiSns in an^attempf to* win the ' 
: consumers' dollars "" ' ' * ^ 
^ n. Trt the American economy there afe^great motivators^ 





to make the bestpossible use of human and natural resources. 
These motivators are basically ^profit, positfon ^and status. 

12. Competition arises v/h^ there are many buyers and 
sellers of a product, and no one^of the sellers or buyers can 
gain control over the price Tor which the commodity sells.- 
. 13. In a private-enterpiise economy the producers are 
guided jn their production decisions by observing the prices 
which reflect the buying decisions of the consumers. 

14. As producers com*te«for the mjarlfel, they continu- 
. ally seek niore effective ujse of . resources, jncreasing ef- 
. ficiettcy in iproduction. * , : . 

15. Inv producing .goods and services, the' modern 
economy uses m^ney as a medium of exchange, measure of* 
value, an^d stored of value.' - . . . 
^ 16. Banks /provide saf^ piad€s to deposit funds and 
convenience/n handling funds. ^ ' 

17. Money in the form of profits or*sayings is necessary 
for the purchasfe of capital goods. < , 
\ 18. When capital is not available for the purchase of 
production supplies, credit may be. Extended by banks or 
other leijding 'agencies. ^ 

1 9^^ Sffecialization helps people to do their /work faster and 
better.' * . . ' / 

v20. In every home' there is work to be done. The family 
diyides'the labor. 

2 1 . Division of labor and specialization increase produc- • 
tion and j^rovide more leisure time. * ^ v 

22. Some workers produce goods. Sotpe workers produce 
services. A worker producing just one kindofgaod or service, 
is dependent on other. workejrs>to buy-his or herproduct and to 
produce other products (^)he wants or neeids. . ii^, 

23. Division , of labor arid Specialization to' increase 
production is one way to use people's knowledge, int^eresf, 
ability, and size to advanfage. - ; 

II. Objectives ; T 

The students^ill'be able/to explam why people must 
make choice^ l^^^terniiining what to buy in the light of ' 
limited resources and unlimited wants. (Sfcarcity) 
The.students win be a6le to explam why the real cost of 
buying a specific* good i$ thife .value of the next best/ 
aj[tejnative for^gone^what else they coufd have 'done 
"-^ ime amount of money. (Opportunity cost) 
ts^ill be aWe to explain why, in deciding what 
iuch to produce, cempanres must consider the , 
mts b^k^ by the ability to pay) 6f consumers ' 
je cost$ ofproduttion. (Demand anckSupplv) 
ill be jable'to oXjpl^h'why ^igfier prices may 
result in cori|ti'ipers btiyinge tes^ of a product and/br . 
choosing a sufetitute. (Dem '/ . , : j 
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' 5. Student^ will be able to explain how the profit motive 
'^^^ wdrks to encourage producers tqjnake the most efficient 
^ijj^^sritof human and natural re'^source^. (Private Property, 

^ 6. Th?ffudents will be able to explain that tredit rs one way 
to obtain money for the production ofsgoods and services. 
, (Money) * - 

. 7. Students yfiW be a|?le to explain why the following. 

economic concepts are true: 
' a. Specialization helps people to do their work Faster and 
better. . 

b. In ev^ home there is. work to be done. The family 
divides the labor. 

c. Division of labor and specialization increase pfckJuc- 

* - . tion and provide more^ leisure time. 

d. Some worker^produce goods. Some workers produce 
services. A worker producing just one^kind of good or 

I service is dep||||^nt upon other .workers to buy his or 

, her product and to produce other products (s)he may 
want. ' , 

e. Division of labor and specialization to increase produc- 
tion IS one way to use people's knowledge, interest, . 
ability and size to advantage. > , 

• f. Mass-produce<J goods can be made at lowec unit cost. 

'•■\ ■ . :• • ■ \ . -. 

IIIV Directions and Instructional Sequence 

Room Arrangenient and Mflferials, 

Background Irrformation — List, of economic cortcepts 
which can^bC/developfed in this ptojecf . (Scarcity, opportun.- 
. ity cost, property, supply arid denfiahd) . . . v v 

Proposed fiudaet — Anticipated expenses pM?Smited to the 
^wholesaler.'' 9^ ^ . > '^'.^^^'^^ ' 

Letter froni Director of C^rr^culurh— A QO^y^^ 
received by the company advising that a business license fias 

• been issued. • » \ ' ' 

Business License — This is a C(^y of tKe'licietisi? issued: , 
. Note of Receipt — A copy of recent from .NJfcjhmpnt 
Principal acknowledging 40^1 paid for rent of bra^rs" : 
. Gift to Companx^ Copy of- the note from the Nonjimont 
principal giving the company 400. * * 

Receipt for.P'ayment for Supplies — This is a copy of the 
receipt.the Card Craft C(Mp. jrepresi^ntative seht^the children - 
when they paid 'for their supplies. ' " ' t 

. Sequence of Activities and I^ocediires 

On ttie first day of our project we asked the cmBKn to; 
. draw **dream clouds'' of all material things they would like 
• to have. Following this, .wediscUteecNvhat wants might be 
^. attained and fjiose whicti^were unlikely to be attained. By the- 
end of this discussion, the chifdren could ^ee that all people 
have needs and wants^ but because of limited res6urce$,» 
probablynofaniily or society would be able to satisfy all their. ' 
wa2)ts-. " \\ ^ ' ^ ' 

Once thcy» could verbalize this^ they could quickly grasp. 
^ the idea that one must make choices as toJ^cnw to Ispend one's 
. limited resources . If resource were t6 J)e'usfe(l to buy product 
A;they could nqf then tie|iused to puy pjrocfuctB . The.real cQst 
lojthe buyer was theV^ue of the foregcme altern^iive. Thus; 
" V we-brief^.disc«sk<:d the ide^ of opportunity cost— .whTat we 
are giving up Qaqh time we make aspeading decision. We * 

^ ' . • , / ■ 1 .. . . 

/ . " ! ' • ••• ■• * 



school. The ideac 
by th^ children, i{ 
we might buy forf 
erasers to installir 
that it was impossi^ 
}fhat thfeir actual prof] 



.then introdu^ the idea that we 'might engag^ in a profit- 
making busine«i^venture in-order to buy. soYnething for the 
production of note cards was accepted 
-deal of discussion about what 
if (suggestions ranged from buying 
rmming pool)', the children decided 
flake any decision until they knew 
Duld be. ■ 

We then .informed the children that we had arranged for a 
• trip to the 7-Up Bottling Company, so that we could see first 
hand the various operationf^ of a big producer. Since a 
number of children had gone through various plants in the 
city (bakery, clothing manufacturer, etc.)^ they were able to 
come up with such ideas as the fact that we should look fpr 
assembly lines, division of labor, use of machines, insfiec- 
tion points, etc. We made the trip, and it was highly 
successful in that the children came away completely, 
convinced that diVlsipp of labor, specialization, standardiza-, 
tion, and assembly-line pnxluction resulftd in greater prod-' 
uction c9f the product at^wer co.^ per unit. 

^ Organizing^fdr Production - 

^ The following session was'spent allowing each child to 
produce his/her own ^ note card. All children ^ designed 
G<)ncurrently, limited only by the materials we provided: 
vx^ter^soluble ink, construction paper, potatoes for a print, . 
^and brayers for putting ink on the paper. Once these cards 
were produced, the children assembled and discussed such 
^things as the variation in quality of the cards and the length of 
time it took to produce eaph card. Some student^ pointejd out 
thdt the difference Quality was not necessarily undesjra- 
ble, because the better ones, being hand-mjade and creatively ' 
designed, were worksfof art and worth a lot more money. Jl 
w^ -generally agreed*, however, that if the children best at 
ling potato designs 'or -spreading ink did those jobs and the 
ers" did w^rk requiring le^s creative ability, they c^iild 
produce a greater number of cards of high quality 

^One of the students who had always been an academe 
failure then raised the point that someone was going to have' 
to decide who did what jobs and which cards were going to be 
produced. ^Ith no teacher leadership^hatever, the pupils 
decided that thei^ Company must have Icatfers and that those 
leaders would have to piek comniittees to jnake certain 
decisio/is and to do certain jobs: They proceeded to elect a 
president, secretary and treasurer: 'The president theh ap- 
pointed a committee to choose th^ four best cards, whi^:h'thSy * 
could ^(iplicate in their production. That same day the 
comniittfee mkde their selections^ and, in general, the 
children felt they were ready to go into full-stale production. 

When tfiey met the next (^iay, however, they discovered 
that they had no suppfies to. begin pijoctuction. The ^question 
'w^s raised a& to why we couldh't just use school supplies. 
However, theyXeached the concii^ion that if they were to be 

; anindependent,'profit-making cofiRany^thpy \HOul^ 
"pay theipowh costs. An interestingjdiscussion followed as to 

*^owthe moitej^jnight be raised to puy the necessary supplies. 
Suggestions jv'ere .made ;;^hat each 'member of the 'company^ 
might lend money witfcthe expectation of cpllecting interest 
when it was repaid. One child thought we should borrow * 
money from a banlc. The **academic failure" who hacL? 
Contributed before noted that he had w uncle who owned. a 
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f small store who got his supplies on credit and paid for them 
^ after he had made enough sales. As this was the type of 
financin^^we wanted for this project (our school is in 
.,firtan<smjly deprived area, and we wanted to avoid embar- 
; rassq^ent for those who could not bring in money), welhen 
^''^ suggested that we knew an officer of the Card Craft 
V. Corporation who might be able to arrange to give us supplies 
* . >^xin Cfedit.' A representative of the curriculum office agreed to 
poseas^ri officer of the fictitious Card Craft' Corp. and can^e 
" to talk^b^^-ilie' children about the possibilities of sellirtg 
suppiifij^l^^tti^m on crodit. While she was with the students, 
"""^ftie in^rmedl^them that there were a nutnberjof things they 
must do t^|efd^e her company coul(j consider extending them 
V any credit. These included: ( 1) naming their company; (2) 
obtaining a'bu^iness license; (3) obtaining letters of credit, 
frpjn responsible individuals who would vouch for the 
financial responsibility of the company; (4) obtaining a health 
certificate; and (5) determining the amount of rent which 
would have to be paid for the use of the school rooms as 
places of business. The Card Craft Corp, representative also 
advised the students that in case her company decided to 
extend us any credit^ a 2 percentdiscount would be applied if 
the bill was paid on time. She also made it quite clear that her 
company was in business to make a profit. After she left the 
question was raised as to why we shouldn't go directly to the 
producers of the various supplies instead of paying extra to 
make/money for the wholesaler. This led to an excellent 
discu^ion of the part of the wholesaler in our economy and 
. the many reasons that all but the largest buyers usually^d it' 
more economical to buy from wholesal,ers. ^ 
' ' Questibnswere^hen raised as to why a license and a health 
inspection were required, and,Yrom the discussion which 
followed, the children gained some excellent understandings 
of t^ role of government in the control of private industry 
arid the rationale for government regulation. ^ • 
At the next meeting "of the company, the president 
organized committee? so that the wholesaler's requirM^rits 
could be met. The children selected the name COOL^Rp 
^< COMPANY. The secretary was directed to write a letter to 

• the director (3(f currici^lum of the district to request a business; 
license. It was decided that the letters of recommendation to 
insure the company's credit rating should come from.the two 
^st iMportapt people^in our afcteol,^ To these childrenjhere 

nS^question but diat those two \vere the head custodian 
arid the principal (in that .6rder). A comnittee was therefore 
appointed'to ask these two to Write letteijs to the wholesaler. 
A second committee was sent to the nurgle to request a health * 

• inspection, agd a third committee went to the prmcipaLto 
establish the ♦amoun^^ of rent.* . ~ ^ 

ln*^due jcourse a ver^ impressive and omcial-l<xi1qng 
license was sent to the COOL CARD COMPANY and 
. displayed. on the office bulletin board. The- nurse inspected 
/ the ropms arid gaye us a health- clearance. The principal 
agreed to rent the rooms at 2 percent of their netprofit. And ; 
the'Card Craft Corp. representative,"ivrote thpt the company's 
Cfedit had been fouad an acceptable risk by the wholesaler 
. and thl^ were , ready to advance* supplies^^^^^.^^ - 
. Our next big project was deciding hoN^Tmany supplies^e 
-wanted.rWc made a list of materials and then calculated the 
amount. This was sent to pur wholesaler, Shortly we were 
informed sh$could not supplyus with brayers. The company 



decided to try to rent them from our school and other schools 
since buying them would have been expensive and they 
would have had to be disposed of after production. We rented 
these for $.08* per brayer per monUi> approved ^ by the 
company. 

Production and Sales " 

Finally, the company was ready for production. Thirteen 
assembly lines were set up, with each child performing his or 
h^Jr individual task; 260* cards were produced in seven 
minutes. One area we expected the children to. have great 
difficulty with pro(yed to be no problem at all — that of paint: 
• When ordering supplies, the company did not take into 
consideration that paint would be needed on each assembly 
line but rather how much they would need to finish total 
production. We thought this would throw the children, but 
instead they passed paint from one line to another. During 
evaluation of the day's work, we asked if they felt they 
needed more paint. Some did, but others felt they would have 
. paint left over at the end of production and it would cost them 
more money, so more paint was not ordered. 

The second day's production was increased. Each line 
produced 30 cards in eight minutes. Evaluation pointed out 
that perhaps speed was costing gs quality, as some of the 
cards looked sloppy. Also, since only half of our quota was 
completed, it was felt we were going to run out of paint. The' 
company agreed to order more paint, 
f Production was completed on the third day, and the cards ^ 
werfe strung across the rooms to dry. 

A new assembly line was formed to put inserts in the cards, 
cowFit the cards into stacks df ten, place envelopes with them, 
insert a sticker reading "'CQC)!. CARD COMPANY, 
Kempton Street School," and wrap the packages in Saran 
Wrap. One day of this assembly line and'the cards were ready 
to be sold. The company set the price at $1.00 per package, 
and everyone startd!! out to sell note cards to friends, relatives 
and neighbors. -^x 

Each child w^s given two packs cffcards to sell. Unfortu- 
. n^tely, the time set for^plling the cards was concurrent with 
the time of the worst rain storms in 30 years. Nevertheless, by 
the end of one week $72.00 had been collected by the 
treasurer and half if the cards had been sold. i ^ 

By the, end of the first week it became obvious to the 
officers <^£^e company that rtioh^ey was coming in very 
slowly /arti^;mimlidl^bf the children were returning their 
cards reporting that they could not sell them, fhe president 
thercifore called a general meeting to discuss ways in/which 
^ they niight insure the sale bf the remainder of the cards. At • 
thjs meeti^ig a number of possibilities as to why^the cards 
weren't selling were discussed. Question^ were raiseS as to. 
'/Whether all students were really fiying to sell arid as to 
Mvhether individual sales ability Vas "affecting' sales, tt. was 
• finally agreed that the noain reason for sales resistance was 
that the price at which they had agreed to sell was actually 
much too high considertng the market demand for the carcjs. 
After a great deal of argument, it was agreed to cut the price 
; ^ron:i*$a.0G to $.50 per pack. ^ 

At this .same hfieedng,* the general membership of the , 
company authorized their treasurer to pay all bills (ex^pt the 
renjf which could n^ Jyet be determined) in brd^r to tak6 
advantage of the discounts. Thi? authorization was made , 
•. • * ■ ' 
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. ^with some reluctance as they were not anxiou&to let go of any 
of ihqir **hard-eaniii'' money. . ^ 

At the lower price the rest of the cards sold quickJy.. The 
company treastJrer sported that they had^tted $88.00, of 
which $1.76 was paid for rent — leaviji^k net profit of 
$86,24. Now all that jremained was lb decide what to 
purchase* with the money. 

At the next meeting, the president appointed a <:ommittee 
to talk with the school principal about what they might 
purchase for the school with their profits. The following day 
the president called^anpther general meeting. The committee 
^ reported that the principal had offered three possible ways in 
which the money might be .spent; namely, help to pay /or the 
printing of a handbook for parents, help the PTA to pay to 
build sheds to store carnival equipment, or pay to have 
professional musicians give a concert for the sch(5ol. The 
company members quickJy vetoed the .first two suggestions 
on the basfs that they had formed the company , produced and 
sold the cards in order to buy something which could be used 
by the thildren of the school, nil the parents or the PTA. 
•None of them shbwed any interest in paying for a profes- 
sional concert; typieaF comments were, We'd spe^^d all our 
money forone assembly , and then we'd have nothing to show 
for it," ©r **If we want music, we ^an make our own." 
^:It was then decided that the committee shouldjallfcio the 
custodian,, who to the children is the real ai(^rity. At a 
meetihg the neixt day, - the committee ^epoileSVhat the 
custodian has suggested that the company might: XI) biiy 
more bicycle racks; (2) buy such P.E. equipment as a shuffle 
board, a^jgame not ordinarily provided by the district; or (3) 
buy each room a "'rainy-day kit" consisting of inexpensiv'e 
games which'might be used during recess periods on rainy^ 
days; when the children had to stlay in their rooms. 

The members of the company dbcided that they did not 
:haye enough money to buy bicycle racks.. They did not warit 
to buy such games, as shuffle lx)ards, because not. many 
children could use them at one time and fighting and arguing 
would result. They decided to accept the suggestion to buy 
**rainy-day kits." 

Culnlinating Activity ■ /T - 

As a-culmination of the project, the students purchased 
enough games of .various sorts to make rainy-day kits for 
.every room in the school. 

IV. Evaluation^ \- ' ■ 

1. Parents sometirfies say ^*You can't have ev^erything ^ 
you want;" Why must you always make choices Siong the 
thipgs you want? The Vc^ndm/c reason is: 
a.: So you won't bd spoiled. 

Because" your parents aren't the richest on the - 
block. , , ' 

Because resources are limited and wants aj« great^ 
Because chitdren must do what their parents^ tell , 
Jthem to do. ^ , ' . ' • ' I 
If yqu were the richest person in the world you 
• woul^'t ever have to make ehoiceyanrorrc, the things you * ' 
J j^ant. Vou could have ^ver^hing you waimted. v 

' ' . ■ - • : ^ . 

True^ « '-^'T^ , 

'2L False ' 
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Why? (Criterion for correctness: Miist include that resources 
are limited even for the richest person. Scarcity is still a fact. 
A Wants outrun resources Available.) ^ 

3/ If all the owners of toy stores decided to g'ive away 
some toys to specific chifdreh who wanted them, would toys 
probably jti^l be ^carce? 
• ^>L Yes ■ \ 

-:no , • 

Why? (Criterion for correctness: Definition of scarcity as 
limited resources versus relatively unlimited wants. Toys are 
limited and the wants of the children probably are greater 
than the available toys.) 

4. Inez goes to the store with some money she has saved. 
She sees a great jumproj>e, a hulahoop and a doll. She wants 
them all but only has $2lOO— just enough money to buy one 
of the toys. She decides that she wants the jumprppe most and 

-^e doll second-most, so she.buys the jum|)rope. What is the 
real cost to Inez of.buving thejumprope? : ' , 

the real cost is $2.Q0"because that's really how 
much'^she paid. * ^ , 

The rSal cost is the doll because that's wliat she is 
giving up to buy the jumprope. 
The real cost is both the doll and the hulahoop 
because she gave up both of tttfem to buy the 
jumprope. * . ^ 

The/eal cost is that her friends will want to bo^ow 
' thejumprope more than tfie^ would want to borrow 
, a doll. 6 V ' 

5. Shari loves to ski^ Her parents pay $2.00 for a ski pass 
each tintfe she goes. One day she -wanted a hew pair of tights, 
which were priced at $2,00. Her mother said, **The reaPcost 
or opportunity cost of getting the tights will be one ski pass. " 
What did Shari 's mother mean? (Criterion for c6ri^ectne4s: 
That Shari would have to give^up one ski pass in order to get 
the tight&^the money price is a symbol fof the value of t^^ 
alternative foregone.) ^ '^^ 
Alternative form, multiple choice: ' ' 

■ a. That the saleslady Would ask Shari to give her one 
' ski pass in exchange for the tights. 
That by spending $2.00'on tights, Shari would be 
giving up spending that $2.0(0 on a ski pass. 
That Shari would not wear her new tights to go 
skiing because rij^y would get wet. 

You have 20^ and go to a candy machine. You see:* 

a chocolate bar , • . 

— a package of fruit jellies ^ ' - 

^ box of malted milk balls ^ 
:_.a roll of mints * ^ ' 

pack of gum ^ 
1 ^ next to the one you woQld most like to buy and a 
next to yptu* second-favorite. What is the real cost to you of 
buying your favorite one? ' - \^ '' 

(Answer: Child should name the item marked as second 
choice.) • ' , ' ^ * 

7. Lucy decided to >go into business and prodiiae cup- 
cakes. First she aske4 Snoopy and Charlie Browji and the 
gang if they woiuld want the cupcakes she made. They all said V 
they would. When she tried to sell the cupcakes, no-^one 
bought' them. What did Lucy forget about **wahts?" 
^(An&werj She forgot tifiat wants must be backed by the abilit}^ 
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to pay — that she hadn't asked how many they would buy at 
what prices.) * 

Now Lucy decides to make chocolate chip cookies. She 
carefully asks each of her friends how many coc^ies h6/jlie 
would-buy for 100 each and how many for 50 each) She- 
decides to sell the cookies for 50 each because her friend^ 
would bu^ more. When the cookies are all sold and Lucy has 
paid for theHbur, chocolate chips, and other ingrecTients, she^ 
has no money feft. What did she forgfet to figure out? 
(Answer: Her costs of production — how much the cookies 
would cost her to produce.) 

9. *' June loves chocolate! Each day she buys one of her 
favorite chocolate bars, which cost 150 each. .Yesterday the 
price of the bars went up to 200 each! She used to buy seven 
candy bars each week. Now she wil^oijly buy five? Can you 
explain why ishe macfe that decision?/ 
(Answeri'Adefcit^e in quanj^t^ demanded at higher price's.) 

10. Moe's favorfte chocolate *bar now costs 20^ eajclji 
instead of 150 each. Ai first he thought he* w<jpld only buy 
five bars a week instead of seven. But^his second favorite 
candy bar still costs".150 each. Herdecides to buy seven of 
those e^ch weeTl instead of only five of his favorite. Can you 
explain why he might do that? ' 

. (Answer: Higher prices may result in demanders choosing a 

V substitute.) .'V - 

11. George's'piano teacher used**to give lessons for $5.00 
for one hour, and each day she gave^x hdurs of J^ssons. 
Then she raised hei;price to $6.00 for an hour, but pot enough 
people showed up each day \o buy the six hours of lessens.* 

- Some of her students decided tatake violin 4essorls instead of 
p^iano lesson^. George doesn't understand why tney don't 
like piano ^^ymore. Can you'tell^him what probably 
' happened? ■■. ■ . i 

(Answer: At higher prices the quantitysd:emanded tends to go 
down^nd/6r people choosp a substitute:) ^ 

12. Carol makes greeting cards frora colored paper and 
sells them to her friends. She^pays 20 for each sheet of paper, 
'^he- thinks about making r&und cards one day instead of 
rectangular ones. She* can make two rettangular card'rf from* 
eich sheet of pap^y^^SBfjynly oheTOund*^h«. A^d if she makes 

V round cards; shemiltl the edges of the paper left over. What 
is the economic reason why Carol might decicje to Keep 
making rectangular cards /fristead of round ones? 
(Criterion for correctne.ss: Must include that the^'waste'* isa 
cost to Carol and might decrease her profits.) 

13. -The Great Wood' Lumber Company knows that it 
, takes many years to grow big trees. They own land and pay 

pfet)ple to plant tr^es and take care of them when they grow. 
When the trees are growli big, the companyjstays people to 
cut the trees dqwn to cut into lumber for bui^ing. They used 
to cut down all the tree§ in one area at a tiitle— big and little 
ones both — b^icause it seemed '^ier^ Some little trees 
' weren't big enough.to use for lumbter soljiey just left them on 
the ground. Now Mr'. Jones wants just to cut dovm the big 
trees, and t the^^ittlfc ones Jceep growing. What is' a possible 
*^cc?/iowc reason for this? . 

' a'. . Mr. Jones feels sorry for the litHe' trees being cut 
'* • . dowa so early. \ . ^i- 

^ X .i?. Mr. Jones feels that if he lefethe little treesgrow, he 
^ can use them for lurnber'in a later year when they 
. '*»rVe bigger. o , S .... 



' c. Mr. Jones thinks that his land looks ugly with all the 

trees cut down, 
d. Mr.^Jories readabout ecology and feels badly about 
cutting down trpes, so he thinks he will leav^ some 
of them. 

■ 14. Mrs. Rodriguez owns a bakery and hires two bakers, 
and two salespeople who only serve the customers. She 
nofices that fprmost of the. day Jim* and Jean (the sales- 
people) have nothing to do but talk to Sach other. Other times 
of ^ day they are both busy helping customers. She tells Jim 
-that Sirring the.times when he isn't busy With customers he 
should go help the bakers so they can do their work easier and 
ftpster, and produce mortf goodies for sale. J[ean must stay in 
the front of the shop to hdp any customers who might come, 
in. Fpr what economic reason has Mrs. Rodriguez asked J^ 
to stay in front of the shop? ^ ^ • 

a. She doesn't like Jjm and wants him t^ work harder 
^ , » as"a punishment.-^^^ 

^ b. Sh^ thinks that Jimti|j||i^ld learn 

and that Jean already knows ^bout how-to bake. 
' . X c. She believes that since she pays Jim anyway he 
could help the bakers to make more bread and 
cookies without costing her any more money in 
• Salaries. Then she could sell more. and make niore' 

profit. , ,^ , 

15. (ieorge produces bfean bags and is doing very well. 
All his Bills are paid, bat he only has enough cloth, thread,^ 

\ and beans toprpducejen more bean bags, and won't have any 
more monejNifl he s^glls those 'ten. Suddenly, a customer 
Wants to buy.30l)e4n l?ags all^at oncei George could make the 
bean bags iA^two daysaf he h^d the materials. The custodier 
wants all 30 at one time*. Gec^ge doesn't want to ask the' 
customer for the money in advance. What would you advise 

. him to do? - 

, . a. Tell the customer he can only sey him 10 bean 
. bags. 

y^. . b. Tell the customer he can sell. nim 10 bean bags^nOw 
land after he is paid can sell himV2^^morer ' 
. X c. Tell the banker or someone with mohey!»|^ lend that, 
he wants te borrow enough money to fli^e at least 
, 20 bean bags and that he will p/ay it bacl^^fter the^ 
customer pays. ' , ^ . 

d. TeJl the customer that he just can't seftfi4jTij,the 30 
bean bags at all.* \, • V:^ . 

16. Sue wants to give ng edlepoint lessen^?. SH^^no^iVs that 
she must get some supplies fbr her students t6 us^^arn,., 
canvas and needles. ShS^is willing to spencj three hollrTof her 
time each day to give th(2^ lessons, bft^ she* doesn't have' 
enough money to buy enough supplies to get started- Mrs. 
Greei) owns a shop that ^Hs needles, yarn and canvas. Sue 
hds bought things there beforehand Mrs. Green l^nows th'it 

. Sue can needlepoint very well. Mrs. Green al^o thinies that 
Sue would be a good teacher. Can you suggest a way for Sue i- 
..to get enough supplies to get hei-busii^ss started? (Hint: Mrs. 
Green might be abl6 to help). *^ f ' ' 
(Criterion for cQrfecfess: Secure supplied on credit. Extra: 
Based 9 n her reputation and persotial knowledge.) ' - v 
^ 17. It is springtime and Dian WHite wants to stM a farm.^ 
, He has land which belonged to his fatherland he is willjpgio' 
wofk hard. Now he needs seeds and tools. He won*t haveariy^ 
money until fartl when his've^|ables are grown and he can 



sell them. Dan goes to each of the two seed-and-tool stores to 
get an idea of how much money is necessary in order to get 
the amount of seed and tools he wants. At each of the stores, 
he tells the owner his prpbiem. In the first store, the owner 
says, "I'm sorry but I can't hejp you." In the second store, 
die owner says he will give Dan "credit." What does the 
owner mean? 

a. He means that he thinks Dan is a hard worker and 
should be proud of himself; 
X b. He means that he will let Dan take the seeds and 
tools now and^pay for them in the Fall, 
. , He means that he will ask other fanners tp lend Dan 

sorhe seeds and tools foir a while. * ■ <• 
What is an economic reason that the store owner might say 
that? ' .1 ^ 
• (Answer: Dan sterns a. good risk. Also Dan is a possible 
'future customer J 

»18. Judy anrflier 'family are considering moving to the 
country and trying to "live off the land. " They want to grow ' 
all their own food and weave all their own cloth. Write a 
paragraph telling at least three .economic reasons why most 
people in our country do not grow all their own food and 
weave all their own cloth. ' ^ , 

(Possible answers: See Objectives: 7-a-O 

Sample 

COOL CARD ^COMPANY TREASURER'S REPORT 
(PROPOSED BUDGET) 

380 sheets of construction ^aper, 

$.433 per 50 . . $ 3.29 

25 tubes of ink @ $.25* t \ ' . . ' 6.25 

1 ,440 envelopes . 5.53 

2, rolls of Saran Wrap @ $.27 54 

^2 Teams of typing papJw- @.$J97 . , » . . L60 

Rental of brayers fi)^)m Northmont School .40 

Rental of brayers: fronrRempton School : 1 .52 

Potatoes . . . . '. .'. . . . r . ./ .30 

Totaf anticipated expenses ' $19.48. 



December 19, 1975 



Sample 



necessary before it will be possible for this office to issue 
such a license. I have been in contact with Mrs. Lehew, who 
indicates to me that your organization appears to understand 
ats obligations. 



1) 



You will hear from me after you return from the Christmas 
holidays. 

Sincerely, 



Dr. K. JBbyd Lane. 
Director of Curriculum 

cc: Mrs. Lehew 
. ^,Mr. Ja.cobs • 
^' '^s/Miller"^ 



'v. 



January «6, 1976^ 



Sample 



Mr. Frank Hpfstee, President * 
Cool Card Comfiany ' 
Kempton S|eet Schopl , 
Spring' Valley, Galifornia > 

DearW. Ho^Jteg:' ^ \ ./ 

The investigatioii pf your business license has been * 
completed. I have '^rixed my signature to your offltial 
license which yoii are expected to display for publicXiew > 

Jewish you every success in your new business underfSiang. 



^^hcerely. 



^ l^rank Hofstee, President , 
QKj|FCaid Company (proposed) 
Kemptori Street School 
Spring Valley, California ^ : 

Dear Mr. Hofstee: ' 



this is^td infojrm you that your request for a.busmess licitte 
has been received by my office. Further investigation wiliTO 



,.,Dr,rlK.rfipydtane- ^ ; 
^ DjiredtirtF of Cu'rri^^^ / 

■'tj., . . ' '-^-y 

, ■ ^ { 

enclosure 



cc: Mrs. Lehevy 
Mr. Jacbbs 
Mrs. Millef 



( 



Sample 



KEMPTON SCHOOL CLASSES X 

Dftng Business as 




* V 



Sample 

Records of Transactions 
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Reinfprcing^^conomic Concepts Through Cartoons ^ ^ 



I. Desc/jption of Concepts and Rationale . * 

^ ' Students face the '"need" of reacting in arr economic sense 
tp the problems of an economic world. They perceive that 
soft drinks, candy, tpys and^jothes purchased cost more 

. today than they did last year. In many cases they do not 
understand tlie forces thaf are creating the pressures on their 

Sarents' and their own pocketbooks. They are beginning to 
ndcrstand that the dedsions they make are affecting the ' 
marketplace. Yet they frequently adopt jthe biased and 
. ifnlhinking views of friends, neighbors or parents as they 
listen to commentaries' about economic problems. ' 

The following unit will teach students to deal in an 
analytical and critical way widli econon^ic commentaries 
made by jjolitical cartoonists. The children wilj study, basic 
cartoon symbolism as a prelude to examining economic 
thought in cartoons. Exerciser in simple inteqjretaftion will 
involve students^ore deeply. Finally the students will . 
examine economS^concepts in cartoons in the light of their 
previous economic study. They will develop critical attitudes*^ 
'■^^/ towaid the simple views frequently preseftted in cartoons. 
The unit program can best be used after student^ have 
learned basic economic concepts. It will probably be most 
successful with gifted students^alfliough most students can 
become involved at varying levels of interpretation. To ' 
receive the most benefit from the review, students should be 
' aMe to understand and use the circular flow diagram. It has 
-^Ij^worked best as a review tool and a stimulus towards enabling 
the student to become an economically literate person. If 
youth arc to internalize economic thod^ht" processes, *the- 
teacher mifsi Have many different ways to reinforce economic 
; concepts. Using the cartoons as illustrated in this unit is one 
excellent way to review tl^gpughout the year. New cartoons 
. bring up economise concept's previbusly .taught and can be 
&scd fdr frequent review. 

The niaterial contained in the following pages is just a 
sample of .what can be done, the exercises showi^may be 
• Used in -their present form or v^ajhe revt^,to fit individual 
teacher needs. To m^Jfe the unit worit optipally,'the teacher 
. may wish to collect seVeral additional cartoons. " 



' Ei^oiiomic C 
in Pcirttiaa, 

s^jcity> V. 



ptS:that Can Be fecund - -^ 

[oori9 • * . ^ 

. lijjiitedr resources versus relatively 
. : ' ; . unHjriited wants > 
o()goctuqj>!y cost thc^ re^^^ost of any economic choice 
^ is flie value of* the next best 



economic systems 



supply 



demand 



^onopoly 
mflation 



'fiscal,policy 



ecQhomic choice 



altd|native ji^ ofHhat resource 

society mus^ rnalc<r^t\bices as to how 
scarce source* ate tised 



methods used to determine how the 
three basic, economic questions 
are answered: 
What to produce? 
How to produce it? 
Who will get the output? 
the amount of. a good or service 
producers are willing to offer at 
alternative prices (per unit time) 
the amount consumejCS^ejvjUing to 
buy of a good or service at^fer- 
native prices (per unit time) 
one seller of a commodity 
a rise in the average price of cur- 
- rcntly-j^rddiiced goods and serv- 
ice 

the use of tAe federal government's 
taxing, bonrowing and s{>ending 
powers to counteract recessions 
and inflation. 

the influence of the Feder^ Reserve 
over the lending ability of com- 

• mergial banks 



^6noniic Ideas Found in Political Cartool£s 

*^ "ojl owing ecOnbmicydeas have been round in cartoons 
Otheirs can also bfe feund* 
use Olrtjresources depends upon^our values. ' 
e ^oiq^of people does in an economic system 
may affect all' other people in the economic system. 

3. TheSovie^bnion's economy is a planned economy, 
the government deciding what and how much is 
produced. • • 

4. When we purchase something ontcrpdit there must be 
a repayment. , * ^ ' 

5 . EveryAing that we do has ajcost. The cost [9 the value % 
of the alternative foregone. * V 

6. ' Business passes-increased costs on ta the cofisumei* in 
• oixjer to. make a profit.* ' 

7. .The United States Cm e^Ample of a niixed ecohotny; 

the goveiji(nenj pjjg'ally control? econof^MC deci- 
sions. ^ J • " ' 
^ ^ome of 'ouf econojnic problems are cai^sed by low 
*^ 4! V prbduc^vity. ; 
, ' '9j rf wirg«s;ijBse fastet^an ther Jeyel of prpducfiyity; 

" " problero^^uch as infl|||^^ ^ 
\ 10. The thiw^bgfcic ^onorfflc^ue^tioirtS't^ 

must an^w^r are^ ^ . * ^ /f^ 

a:-* What is to be produced? * r y. 

-"^ - . . . A ; • V- « 





11. 



12, 



13. 



14. 



b. How is it to be produced? 

c. Whq^ getis it after it is produced? 
In %WMp^^ economy r if the consumers do not want 
wh^^HxiEng produced, companies will begin Jp 
iprodifflfwhat the people want. . ^ 
Whatever government buys for us now must someday 
be'paid for. - . • 
Every society faces a conflict between unlimited 
wants and limited resources. \ ' v 
If pedple consume all tljat they produce, they will not 
hav» anything left to upe .to produce more, 

15, In a market economy producers will tend to produce 
more of a product at a higher price. 

16, In a market economy producers will tend to produce 
less of a product at a lower price'. 

1 7, People wW generally.buy more of^a product at alower 
prioc than at a higher price. 
People wijl generally buy less of a product at a higher 
price than at a lower price. 

In a market etonomy the price t)f a product will go up 
as the demand for that product increases. 
20. In a market economy the price of a product will 
• generally go down as the demand for that product 
decreases. 

How we feel about the economy has a great effect 
upon the economic system. People's opinions can 
cause economic activity to go up or down. 
The consumer's ability to. borrow can influence 
whibther or'not s(he) can buy new things, particularly 
large items like homes. 

If the government spends more money than"it takes in 
innaxes, it has a deficit.or goes into debt. 
When there is - a^ldw-down in one part of the 
economy, other parjs of the. economy are affected. 



18 



19 
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ll/Ot)jectiVes 

Objective? of this unit railge from the lower cognitive skill 
of memorization to the more complex skill of interpretation. 
. The students will memorize basicsymbols found in cartoons. 
They will learn to interpret the meaning of the cartoons and to 
analyze the economic thought behind the cartoons. The 
teacher will motivate a change in the habits and attitudes of 
students in attempting to interpret cartoons. Alsb, students 
will become ni<Hie aware of cartoons and will spend some 
newspaper-reading time oi> the editorial page. 

1 . Giventhe descriptions of 1 9 cartoon symbols as"5tl^irn in 
actual cartoons, the studdht will id^tify 17 out of the 19. 

2. Given three cartoons showing^conomic problems or 
policies, the studentwill be able to describe verb^ly the 
economic poncept that was illustratec^. 

3» fjiven alist ofjK)Ssible ecQnomic concepts from which tjj^ 
^ ; cboo^, the student will be able to identify 80 perrJetlfof 
^th« economic concepts found ip jepresentative Cartoons 
* shown ^tb them. ' * 
4, On an attinide'%rvey, 80Lperccnt ofjthe students^ will 
^. indicate that tbey are activelj; "looking at/^lKe . 

^ootis m the newspaperthan they ^Hre before theoinit. 
ii' (yh a follow-up survey sh^et 8<r|)ert€{nt of t^e*studeftts 
will bidicate that they are able fo Interpret more of the ^ 
caitodns they see than the^ w^re prio/to the iinit. 
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- > Symbolism in Economic Cairtoons ^9. 
^ Uncle SaA ........ United States - * . 

Richard Nixon * Ex-President < • * 

'Gerald^prd px-President , ■^'^r*-'^'' 

^ Jimrfty Carter President . 

Pig selfishness ^ ^ ^ 

H^||fjier and Sickle . Communism, Soviet Union 

Ri"^g Sun .Japan if' j' 

John Q. Public consumer, voter, * 

average person 
Empty bowl . . . shortage, scarcity 

Oil pipe oil problems 

Bear declining stock market; . 

also Soviet Union 

Bull . , . . rising stoqk market 

Globe . . , world 

Fat person ^ selfish, using too much - 

Dove " p>eace 

Eagle, United States 

Buzzards . death or soniething bad 

Turtle ............ something slow 

Snail something slow . 

4 

III. Directions and Instructional Sequence 

The teacher should have started a' collection of political 
cartoons from which various issues may be drawn.. Posters 
involving, concepts could be placed on bulletin boards to 
interest the students'. Students then could be asked to begin 
making: a collection of caijoons to add to a file of topics. 
Simple collecting will dause some students to develop an 
interest. Other students can be further motivated by having 
them enlarge selected, cartoons or symbols freehand or by 
lUsing the opa<fuQ projecW. As students becojne involved in 
creating the unit, interest will probably increase. ; 

The teacher can set the Scene for this unit by enthusiasti- 
cally introducing the, students to sev^al political cartoons. 
The cartoons can be from this unit or gathered from local • 
newspapers. The latter may more accurately reflect current 
events. Teaching the h9 simple symbols in die list will 
initially attract many students and enable them to begin 
interpretation of the cartoons. *■ 
After discussing the symbols with the teacher, the students 
should try to interpret some of the cartoons. The children's 
willingness to try to interpret more difficult cartoons will be 
stimulated by their having some success in explaining 
simmer" tartoons. The teacher should " be supportive of 

" dittering viewpoints. Theaeachtr may .M$h to divide the 

.class into small -groups to discuss the^^artoons anjt4o repcrt 
their opinions to the class as a whble. Often a^roup of foiir to 
five students, by combining their iiUelligence, Lsi able to 
interpret ar^^alytically cartoons that wiey might have had 
diffipulty in inteipreiing on an individual basis. * 

The teacher should also discuss why artists drayv cartoons. 
The cartoons focus on -and increase awareness of current** 
pro|)lems*. The artist pr^s^nts visually ooe. viewpoint. By 

•using symbols* the artist attempts to grab the reader's 
attention. Readers then are able to respond in agreement or' 

disagreement to the idea&^wwn in the cartoon. The cartoons 

al^ ad^a toucHof humoA< 

•of the heWspaper. 



SI 



hd lightness to the editorial page 
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. *Ncxt, jthe teacher should jgi^d the students the li^ .of 19 
^*\symboIs. aldftg with their meanings. The students" should" 
\ *. .^nieinorize the basic symbols to. rn§ure future success in 
V V.I interpreting cartoons. "The^membrizatioh coujd be ac-^ 
'"^ <. ^mp^ished "by br&king studjont? into pa^. for, drill or 
^ thr6ugh ^coricent^tion gaipe: ' ' A ^ 
- • Since th|5 purpose of-the unit is to involve students in - 
interpreting' econ'omic thought as expressed in the news- 
paperman effort- should be made to encourage the students to 
interpret the cartoons as they appear In the newsp^r. 
Students could be asked to cutixit the cartoons, discuss them 
with their parents, and bring them to class to add to a 
classroom file. As the class file grows, a bulletin board 
'display of cartoons should be. arranged.'' ' . 
To interest slower students tlie teacher.could allow them to 



enlarge cartDpijfe.asing^the opaque pfojector. Creative stu- 
dents can be^ch^leri^ad toidraw' their own cartoopsf u^g 
'gleamed symbpils or even asked to Create thei^ own symbols^ « 
/ , After a fe^ days of teaching interplr^tajtibn,. the feac^^ 
y introduce cartoons involving e^pndihic concepts .t^Usin a- 
previously loamelj economic concepts knd cartooivsymbols, 
a systematic andjpn si stent reviaw of economic concepts t!^ 
' be conducted. FSrex^niple, stuAents will repeatedly e^iain 
the circular flow diagram if a variety of stimularor^ is 
provided. Students could be preparing to interpret a cartoon 
projected onto a screen concomitant withl-oll c^ll. It is hoped 
that the students w|ll internalize economic concepts and 
relate them to f^ure^ situations as their experi^ce in 
interpreting cartooi^H^creased and th6ir skills are refined. 
9efore^ginninj?Proiinit. se'e> Evaluation section on page 
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Gold Rush 



\ '\ . ' ■ . ^pyrighl© ^976 THb Philadelphia Enquire^^ 

^ ; ./ ' ' Reproduced by courtesy Of Tony' Auth./ 

Baclcground: Since the 1930's the United States govcmiflent has bought all gOld in iJk Uriitef States for prices set by the ^ 
govenmientv In 1975 gold was flowed to be sold in tile free markenorll^ 
price had skyrocketed. Some thou'gW that'when gold went on the fredHet in the U.S. the price would go 
evenhieher. , * - ' ' 



. Symbolism: What do the brick-like, objects at the right represent? 

Wh()is*lniaifr*w,tte*l#i^ r. 
• Who arc the people runriittptwy>, i 

^Interpretation: Whatjs happening to the price ofgold? Why? 



jotgol 

Which principle of supply and d|l|nd js represented iri this cartoon?^ y 

J ■ ■ It 
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Diilfibuttd by l.A. Timti Syndicate 
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DON HESSE, Copyright © 1974, St. Lpuis Globe- Democrat. 
Reprinted, witH pefmis^ion, Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 
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SyiAboiism: What does the barrel represent? 

iVbat does the. figure on th^^eft represent? 
. What xioeS^the' figure* on the^right represent? 
What does the tecter-totteir; represent? ' 



V Interpretation: Why is the artist surprised that the pric? of oil has not coip'e down? / ' * (j ^ 
■ ' * ^ < Wh^h Jaw of supply and, demand is being broken? ^^>^ 



er|c 



*Th& Idea Is to Raise *ni Bo» of fhe Same Time' 




DON HES&E,^|iyrlght © 1971, §J. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
.Reprinted with permission. L6s]/\rige(es Times Syndicate. 



Syinbolism: Who is tf^e figure at the lefti 

N. What do the two ^nds of^thllHpR^repFesent? 

V Wh6 is'the m&n thjjft wiy tiy t^m fhe b^g||ls? 




Interpretation: Wh^ is it importknt tb^lift ^ ' ^ 

' ' ' / ■■ Using the circiilar. flow (fiagrani sffow what would happen if wages were raised to" a higher ijevet aiid. 



productivity stayed the saihe. 



0 
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Spring Plaiiting 




; DON HESSE, Copyright © 1971 , St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Reprinted wit^ permission. Los Angeles Ttfrnes Syndicate. 

Symbolism:* Whpt does the ground represent in the Picture? ^ * ' > 

Who is the person in the cartoofi? I " . ^ 

What is he throwipg behind him^ What Would this represent in the e9onomy? ^ 

• ' r ^ ■ • 

Interpretation: A fanrier plants in the spring to harvest ila the Ja^^ 

Using^ the.circulaf" flow diagram, 'explain ^hat woufd happen if the consumers were to start spending lots of^ 
' money. A ' 



\ 
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Diitribultid by t.A. Timtt Syndicate 



Symbolism: What does the 'pot represent? 
^ Who does the hand in the pot represent? 

* Who is the small figure? 



XiN HESSE. Copyright'© 1975. St Louis Globe-Democrat 
Reprinted with permission, . Los Angefes' Times Syndicate. 



Interpretation: Is the artist for or against the federal government % ving most of the money supply? ' 
What happens to private industry jf it cannot be ugh money? . 



Using the circular flow diagram show what would i 
equipment. - 



ndustry cannot borrow money to replace worn out 
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Lj.i. /.butfd by L A. Tim»» SyndkoH 

■ ' DOt ^^sse Copyright © 1975. St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

=«o*^irte: with permission, Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 

Who does the man on the ne** r 'esent in the cartoon*^ 

Who does the man that is inj^csec i^wn represent? 
What does>the other, hand — t« holding the man — -^ xJim& Cl 
What does capital mean? . 

Why does industry need cheiusl 
What happens if industry doc n< iccumulate capital? 
What is the. investor's prober. ^ * * . 

Vsing the circular flow dia^ann. jx>w why federal taxaucw . <m slow down industrial development. 
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DON HESSE, Copyright (^ .1974, St, Louis Gtot>e-'bemocrat. 
Reorinted with perqirssipn'JTos Angeles Times Syndicate. 



Symbolismf Who is the figure at the extreme left ' 

What does the man in the niiddle repr^^snr 
What does the skeleton represent? 



Interpretation: Is the artkt for or against tight money puicif 

Using the circular flow diagram explain what cfHii ^appenJn the econdf^y if -jie mohey supply were too smaU 



or restricted. 
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What d/the fo 



/ AsH inl»l\ hiM*. iM'Oftiirhon 



HUGH.HAYNIE. CopyrigW-©! 974. Louisville Courier-Journai^ 
Reprinted with permission, Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 



Symbqlism: Whal d^the four*figures \yith lunch boxes repr^ent? 

^'\5flrat does the beam they^'are hanginfr-from represent? 
Wh6 is the last figure^in the picture? a ' , 
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Interpretation: the workers from the automobile companies are out of work ^ what will Christmas be like for their families? 

Using the circular flo^^iag^am ^explain what happens in the market economy when workers are laid. off. 



jCopyright © 1.976 The DeCiver Post. 

^ , ' , Reprinted by courtesy pf Michael E. Keefe. 

Symbolism: What do the half-completed cars re^re^nt in the cartdoA? Who is t^e man that is throwing- his\yrench over His 
shoulder? ^ 

' . What is the UAW? \ - . ^ ' ^ 

■ ■ • ' ' I ■ ■ . . ^' . V • . 

Interpretation: What might have happened tharcaused the cartoonist to draw this cartoon? ' ^ . ^ 

What happens to the wages of workers whea workers go* dh strike? Using the circular flow dia^ra explain 
what happens in the economy during a strike. 




s 



4 



^ ■ 
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HUGH HA YNIE. Copyright ©197- -jDUisville Courier-Journal. 

Reprinted with permission, Lo Angeles Times Syndicate. . « 



. Symbolism: ^ tat is -jic building in.^the b^^ r 
Who is tne sali. figure at the right? * - 
Whit docs the small fat figure represent? 

Interpretation: If mere is a crop failure, what happens to the price of that crop to the consumer 





^ ^ i 



Symbolism: What is cofigress giving to the.taxpayer? 



DON HESSE, Copyright ©1975, St. Louis Globe-Cfemocrat. 
Reprinted with permission, Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 



Interpretation: Describe in a short paragraph what happened begause of the tax cut accorc^^lfg to this artiste 
Using the circular flow dkgi^m show how a tax cut coJlild cause inflation. 

"!■.■■• *■ . - * ^ 93 ■ . • ■ • ■ „ ,. 
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Try mCj doc — ! m aI red^iy turned rn," 



SymboIism:"'^WhoTs the mail in the picture? J 
I ' What does the face ijj^e window represent? 

Interpretation; What is the man in the picture^iying to do? , 

* What fs the artist frying to say in the cartoon? ' • 

^Which^ energy sources are becoming scarce in the world? 



' ^Copyri$ht ©1976 Chicago Sun-Times, 
f^oduced by courtesy dr ^i^«Jo Associates, 1^6. and Bill MaukJin, 
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DtilrSbulcd by L.A^TImti Syn^icol* 

DON HESSE,- Copyright ©1974, St. Louis Qjobe- Democrat/ 
Reprinted.With permisslon/Los Ahgeles Times Synclicate. . 



^Symbolism: What does the word consumption mean? v 
Who (Joes the man represent in the cartoon? 
.^Vhat does the saw represent? 



Interpretation: What williiappen in the picture if tlje saw continues to' cut its circle? 

^ What will happen in the UnitedSSlates if we continue^ to use energy tocrfast? 
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IV. Evaluation 

* Arthe beginning of the unit the students could be-given thfe 

SurveyKegarding Political Cartoons. This measures on a 1-5 ^- * unaersiana most or ine cartoons 1 see 

continuum the frequency with which students' jpok af the \^ editorial page. 

political cartoons, and also haw wel^they are aWe* to interpret '- 5 I- understand all the carfogns I see-on the editorial' 

the cartoons they do see. Thiscan also be given after the unit 



.3. I uffcderstand sonie of the '^cartoons I see the 

editoriat p^ge,. ' * ' , ( ^» 
4. I understand most of*the cartoons I see on th^ 



dr at some future ddte to measure attitude^hange towards 
/ cartoons, and^btiity to interpret c*drtoons ^fter instruc- 
tion^ i . 7 - , 
The list of caiToo'n symbols could be given as a preifest^and 
> posttest, measuring thcTthiJj;>:j(^^ essentia1;;Sata for 
interpretation.^ Several cartoorMJ?ould be given to students 
^both before ajid after to measj^-e >|ie irt^rease in abilLtjLfcto 
"^Interpret what the artist is Attemptn^to convey. Sor^ 

cartoons in this' part of the*eiam could be those studied in 
-^class while others could be ney to^the student. Students are 
usually fascinated by how rauch*^ be'tter th^Jare able«to^ 
per^rm after instruction., " . ' 

* • " ' •% ■ ■ ~ 

SURVEY REGARDING POLITICAL CARTOONS 

Below are two surveys about political croons. Please 
mark^X ii<Jhe blapk beside the number 'that most plosely 
fits your feelijjg or your situation. The first question cone^ffts 
the frequendS^ with which yoii look at the polirical^cartoons: 

I never look at the cartoons on, the editorial pa'ge. 

2. \ very seldom look at the cartoons on the editorial 



page. 



SUPPLY )lND demand 



SomeJPrinciples'of, Supply Und^'B^and 



1 . People will generaWy buyjnore at a Iowe/})ricethan at a^ 
. ' -hi) - 



^roQuct increases, the price 



ligher price. ^ 

Producers generally offer filiore at a higher price than at 
^. a lower price'. \ 
3. When demand for a * 

generally goes^up. 
^ When the* demand for a product decrease*,^ the price 
c rgenerally goes down. ' ^ , ^ 

^. if the supply of z product hicreased, the price of that ' 

product Would generally decrease. 
6. If the^supply decreases,^the^price will generally 
increase. 



As tKe political cartoons are shovi'n \to yoQ or the 
newspapec icicles are fead to you; write do^n the priritjphe 
of supply and demand that sjeems to apply.. 



page. V . * ^ • V • 

3. I sometimes loolc at' the ^artoons on the editorial 

page. 1^ 

4. I frequently lobk at 'the carte 

page. ^ , t 

5. } always lt>ck at the cartoons on the editorial page. 



to^ 



ns 



on the editorial 



4. 



6. I never read the paper at all. 



This question concerns the degree of^ understanding that 
j-^pu ha ve.of political cartoons that you^see. Mark an X in the 
blank that most closely fits how you underst^^nd thef political 
cartoonSiOn the editorial page of the ne\¥spaper. 

_ 1. I do not iinderstand any of the cartoons on the 

editorial page' ^ « , . ^ . 
2*. I uridersta'nd a few .of the cartoons I see on the 



V 



6.* 



9. 



editorial page. 



,io: 



i 



X. 



■ • B^uildingaTovmjnthe'Days^fth^^^-^^ 

An ifecorujmic SinuHation Activity . 

rDescript'ion ^fjCortoepts'^ncl Rationale 



"This study of economios is designed to correlate with the 
fifthf-grade social «tudie^ unit, **pie^estem Expansioifof 
the United States," -and to provide knowledge of several 
* economic concepts, each of which isdescribed and jy^tified 
' in the section in whith it Js- introduced. Tflfose ecoAomic 
concepts that the stydents ^perfenoe in this sirpulation 
^tivity include sc^city, resoifce ownership, opportunity 
cost, supply, demand, and moftey. It should be-flctSd that 
.* within or following the specifiid^ culminating -activity for 
each .section, the teacher shoula^^(4) review the qnajor' 
econonjic cpncfept(s) being studied, (2) belp students to' 
verbalize thei^^lationship between problems encounteredand 
'-solutions/attempted in their simulated activities, and (3) draw 
X generalizations relevant to the real world..:\ 

The ^ass, calJin^themseFves the Springer Parfy , begins its 
imaginary journey at Jndepen3fence, Missouri, in Aprif of 
1849. They cross the. counti^ Jrf-covered wagons via the ' 
Oregon'Trail and t^k^t^ southenf ftranch that/leads to 
California. (See page 108 for adaptati^i^ suggestions. )»Each 
• member of the. party- keeps a 'diary^of the journey "which 
» includes ihfefntiation covering his^er experiences and the 
geography of the land thrpugh whith the^arty travds.'Upon 
reaching th^ir destinaflon, ,ala|jge meadow op the banks of% 
/ the -American Ri.ver some 'forty- mill's northeast iof Sac- 
^ ramento, they set about the task of starting a town. Economic 
^ ' probiems'ai^ encountered as they establish their own tovvn 
i during the "'Gold Rush D$ys'' of f849-1851. ^ 'r ' 

' Two hypothetical eConoraicj)roblem^ are^osed for each 
^ of th^sijit basic economic'^cpAcepts listed op the following 
^ pages. It'should be noted that other problems could be posed^ 
^ s and studi^^using these problerns as1|pmpjds. / 
. Intheirstudy aid resolytion of the economic problems, the 
' stu^entsace limited to use the knowledge available duqng the 
historic period*- of the problem.'^'Dieir speculation into the 
' future in search 'of solutions should not exceed ^ 50-year 
» period' from the dat^ of the problem. ' ^- 

\ ^. V . . ' . ' ^ . ^ ^■' 
. jr.Objectives 

' 1. Students willjjir^le.to explain.that the phenom©a^n of 

scarcity — ITmit/ro resources vs. luilimited want: 
' ' 40 ah ec;j)nomic system, (scarcity, economia sysfems) 
i. Students will be able to explain how goods ai>d services 
are. bbtained thr6tigh .a system of economic exchange^. 
^ tproperty, market system) * * - - 

3 Students will b6 ^ble to explain how the ability to produce 
\^ maybe limifed by.the amou^nt of available capital, natural 
rc^urces that are available, and the availability of labor 
arid individuals with managem|h^^^ility.. (factors of, 




production*) 
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4. Students will be abl^vio explain what is meant when„ 
economists' say that the r?al cost-of.goods and seryic^s 
produced and consumed" is the value of things foregone. 
(oppor|ujiity'.cost) • 

5. « Stiidehts 5^11 be able to explain the vdfious reasons retail 
itpres stock their shelves with specified ^oods^, (demand) 

• 6. Sfiident6 will b^^ble to give specific reasons for the 

* importance- of tlhe conservation of natural resources, 
(scarcity) ^ V ' . V J| 

7. Students w^ll be able to explain how the disc^ry of new 
resources or the invention of new productions capjleadto 
. change. (suj)ply> . - , . " w. ' 
A "8. Students will be able to explain why population cjowth or . * 
^eolihe, and changes in types. ^f people, can bfingv • 
^ ch^n^es to theuown whicl;^ might be botb beneficial and* 1 
harmful. '(exterriali^es) ' J-: 

'j . 9. Stu^jits will be able to explain ihe importance of , banks ^ 
' . a/id other lending instituti^s'to the econoniic activitiespf ; ^ 
a community. -{iTioney . and banking) - : ^ * ' 

. < .4 

III. Oireptiops and Instructional, Sequencl^ ' . 

• Room Arf atig^nent and iVlateriah . ^ ' 

Sfee the background* formation *^d discussi(jn questions . 
relevant to -each of the six sections, (pages 105-i08>ind the 
^ list' of filfhs (page 108) subdivided according to)he section 
each best enhances. > • 

No specific room arrangerhent is required fpr any actiVity 
. within the six parts of the^ni:t. However, tlvoughout this unit 
small-group discussion ,\Small-grbup and • individual re- 
searchj^and TowffMeelings (v^hole-class discussion groups) ^ ^ 
are jie^ily.relied.on.* The unit would be most successful if - ^ 
furniture within the classroom were movable, even if this hajd 
to be^prearrangcd with the cj^todial staff at each instance a 
'.moye was necessary. Should several rooms or a large room 
with movable dividers be available, so much the better for 
small-group activities. ♦A room equipped wi^h tables >^nd^ 
qhairs is preferaft)le to one with- one-piece desks in that the , 
Town Meetings are idaally held in a circijar arrangement ii] 
which every participant can see the other participants. For the 
culrninathrg activity in 11* a comerv^f the room with 
empty tables and shelves would b^ ideal u it could remaip" 
undisturbed for several days/However, the lack of any or all 
of the ideal circumstances will not seriously impair the 
^ s^sfactory completion of the unit. 

Because, thCv^unit 4 highly dependent on research by 
individuals an^ small groups, and because the decisions and 
solutions reached within each section of the simulatioA are 
highly depeiftlent on th^ qualit||and»qliantity of information 
available, iaccess to reference materials is a must. Maps of the,' 
route of diesettlers'unitiar journey and the immediatie site of 
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the setdement are^yileMmportapt. You may (^av^o ihveru 
your own,map of the ijwgiediatfe area of the seftlement'wheii 
. none is avaibbleTShould^ou be able b ob^n a^^j^Gsi mile- 
map of the imrpedt^^pd generaV^eas as they appeared 
during the approximate il^pe^period bei^ig studied, so'much 
" ^ rthe" belter. Anj' oljier types of ,jpfiaps av^aWe \yfl| also be 
useful— (Qpographicai/ipaps,, maps indicatijig (currentrag-* 
ricultjttral anjiindustrial areasVe'tc. Students should have the 
maximum acffess pbs«rbJe to reference materials other than 
.th^ir normal textbooks. These m^ten^als ' should inoiud^ 
' • iaformation as to'>the geography of Uieir senlement a-ea^' 
. iofo^pation as toihe climate and jiatural resources of the^ 
^ area; gepcral inff)rmatibrf on basic agrii:uItuJaI co^^erns sijclfc 
.as timetables for planting ahd harvest, problems: prevalent in 
r': single-family agrfcultural ^urspits, etcl They should al5© 
^ , have access to information on the-deveJopment of^usfnes; ^ 
this country, including the history of the general store and/ifs 
" importance. Dictionaries and encyclopedias wiJrproVe in- 
valuable, as will general introductory material on economics 
and business (even if the only text materials" available are for 
the high school level, include themh Graphs, pictufes and 
" legends, and glossaries are stiH potential sources of informa- 
tion (it is possible that th'e class'^ btetter^ readers will tackle 
^ parts of even an advanced text). Information on ranching, 
mining (in the tiiiie period being studied), ghost towns; even 
on important inventions of the 19th and 20th centuries, can 
help* children to put the less technologically developed prast 
" into perspective. 

Any specific hjat^ri^ls o^^Jbanking or loans will be 
invaluable in Pan V; and ^y specific materials on the 
" development' of, 'and current^ersus-past, tax structures will* 
aid greatly. It is strongly suggested that a simplified 
- * procedure^ for access to the school (arid perhaps a nearby 
public) library be developed, so fhat small grbups of students 
could research at their own paces; however* in some schools 
this would be' virtually impossible: The next best solutio^ is 
*to have.5ome tia^ie every day or every few days when the 
entire class visits the school libfary for a long enough time to 
V return, materials already perused and to check out new 
sources. 

Even if you should have ample chalkboard space or 
. bulletin board space which can be reserved for the many 
- on-going lists the children will ^ making, you niight 
. consider the practicality of U3irtg butcher paper in long rolls. 
It*is inexpensive, can be stored out of the way when social 
studiesis over for the day, and can be kept for posterity if you 
wish, in any case, the rolls can be kept with relative ease and 
used at the* culmination of the unit as review tools' for the 
, concepts and generalizations learned. | 

Children will possibly be using more penmart^ip or 
scratch paper than usual to keep track of their research. 
Records, of group decisions can be kept by **se(5retaries * ■ on 
penmansKip paper, or, should the group findings iend 
themselves to listing, they can be kept on the aforementioned 
butcher paper. ^ ' 
Other than these general materials requirements, specific 
material^ are necessary and must be.prepared for Activity 2 
under .P^ V. This activity requires that a container be 
\ prepared with random answers to four questions with j^t least 
five alternative answers being provided for each of the four 
questions. Also, for thK.culminating activity for^art II, 



childr^rt should have access to.^jnar^ri^^^ f^'O'Vi which to^ 
Create goods for the mock-store. At a nxiJiJ^Unir^ey. should 
have old magazines fcoin which to cutpi^(i>^^s,anq paper and 
crayx)ns with which fo^draw their owji. ^^Ui^lyou hav^f 
^^torage ^ce, mightWicoura^ sUj^^^^s to b^^j^g'gi^pjy. 

(cleaned) food containecg mMTrhome. ' ' • 

' J," • : .TV, , : / • ' ^ 

Sj^quence-^^ Achvities and Piiocedur^ 

'^j Thorcvare six c iffe>enr parts of thi^^^jii^ ^hich .should be 
>^ done'se(5J^entis|^^ of theTsi;; wilt /o^^^^v*^n ^^.^^^ witl» 
directions fbr:j(a)Amoti^rafi5a,a^^ \xi^^^f'^^Xi, (b). specific 
"ordered activ^iiesYOr*that Vection, c^j^fiating 
. activit^^ for each section. Before leaving ^^h sfc^^Qn of die 
upif, it IS irfiportant tooitilize informal dj^c^^^iot^ asdeaain 
^^t the students huve^wn an^ are c^ff^^^Iy ^Pplying the 
economic concepts an(i generalizations ^i^rl^at sex>{jQn. See 
the'**Baqkground'lnfdnnatvon'' (pages I^^^lOS) fQj. some' 
suggested discussion questions. * - ' 

PART I. ECONpMIC CONCEPT: ^C^ClTy^fs]!) 

RESOURCE OWNER^filF ^ 

Each society develops ah economic sy^t^"^ to v^jth the 
problem o'f how to allocate limited reso^jfC^.^ ^nf^^Og-aHema- 
tiveuses. Economic systems differ amot^|^^^^feren{^ou^^ * 
and at different times in history. • \ 

Motivational and Informational. Revj^^/ ^ith ^heStudpnts 
the '*trip'' they have just taken and di^i;i)^s with iherif^he ' 
most urgent problems facing them if they ^^^o est^jjij^j, their 
town on the American River. (At this poi^^t, ass^p^p^ion is 
mad^ that each family«.has at lea^t a tenipo^^ ^^^lling and 
enough food ^ last until crops are in and jj^^^st^d ^ suggest 
that they have two basic and immediate p^^blem;^ 

i'resent the problems: , 

Problem 1 . What should we produc^ keep q^j. town 
going? . 

Problem 2. What resources are requjf^^ P^^uce the 
gQods and services? 

fFor further suggestions for discussi^^^ t'efoj-e Activities, 
see thfe **Background Information," ^xyA QuestJ^j^*' {^^ 
Part I.) 

Activities A\dMt students list the goocj^i^^^ servj^gs to be 
produced in order for a town to keep gc^j^^ Hav^^^^jents 
break- into groups to do research on the ^^^Sraph^, their 
valley. Pool their findings on the natural ^Sourc^s of the 
area. ^ 

Appoint committees to^ajte suggestj^f^^ ^or serving the 
following: . 

a. What jobs will be necessary to pr^^i^^^ the things we 
want in our town? 

b. How should we decide who gets v^ti^^^ job? 

c. How much capital do we have ^rouj^ ^ 
individuals? 

d. Should we open a branch ban|^ (^^ ^anK of 
Sacramento, or should we start our t>anl^> CQjn our 
own money, and handle our e^v^f^^^ic (Problems 
amon^ ourselyes only? 

e . If we set up our own currency systei^^, ^^at ^ili use 
.as a rhedium of exchange for goo^^ m^y want to 

purchase from other towns? ' , 

f. How do we determine who shoul^ fT^^^iige who 
should supply labor? 
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\ g. What constitutes good management? 

h. How do we detetmine how much Various jobs are \ 
, worth? . . - J 

' Students should then come back as a total class and report 

• on their research findings. Based on. these findings; they 
should deciide: who should produce what; who should be 
given what land; which indiv^ual^.should own and operate 
the 'bank, store and church;' ar\d/whq should make and 
adriunister laws; Decisions should also be made as to what 
kind of a bank and money system will be used and whether 
capital for setting up^ producers and providers of services 
should be borrowed by individuals or bj the community as a 
whole/ Finally, students shp^ild decide on the basic. form of 
govemrnent they want, if any, and who shpuld admini^ster 
that B<^;^efnment.- ' . - • 

Culminating Activity :^Th^JesidcT of the community Calls a 
Town Meetijng'to discuss an ^^giergency^situaticm..In Jhe 
spring, the^farmer».had planted enough in quantity and 
variety of crops both .to pcovide the community wit^l 
^necessary food afid,to allow for-a surplus to be sold outside 
the community . Hpwever, unexpected rains and floods have, 
destroyed many 6f Ihe crops. The farmers were heavily in 
debt and are faced with financial ruin. Yfie comniunity is 
faced with the grave problem of a lack of sufficient food for 
he coming year. What should be done? (Let the children 
Ijake their own decisions.) 

* PARTlh ECONOMIC CONCEPT: OPPORTUNITY COST ' 

In our system, consumer demand in the market is the main 
f^ce that allocates the productive resources amoitg compet- 
ing wants. When resources are used to satisfy one want, diey 
canhot be used for something else. Thus, the real cost of the 
goods and services produced is the value of the things that are ' 
foregone. . / 

• Motivational and Informational. Through films, research 
and discussion, make sure the children understand the 

, various kinds of western communities and the varying types 
of economic structures that resulted. 

^ Also, have children research the part of the Country Store 
in communitks of that period and area. Qiscuss how the type v 
of town helped to determine the stock carried by those stores. 
Present the problems: 

Problem. 1 . What economic alternatives are available to 
/'us in our town with our (imited resources? 
f . Problem 2. What types of goods should our general store 
owner put on his shelves? 

(For further suggestions for discussion before activities, 
see the •*Background Information/' and '^Questions'' for 
PartIL) ^ ' 

Activities 

1 . Define the following terms: consumer, wants, alterna- 
tives, limited resources. ' 

2. Have students offer suggestions about the different 
types of towns we might want (i.e., ranching town, 
farming town, ranching and farming town combina- 

. tionv^51d-mining town, etc.) 

3. Break up into groups to discuss how our resources 
cpuldbe **best** (most'dfficiently) used in each type of 
town. List these results*. ^ * 



4. Discuss committee results with total class. 

5. Divide the class into groups^aciprding to the type of 
town they think they woil4d like to have lived in. Have 
th^m decide what.products would have to be carried on 
the shelves of their store. * 

6. Groups «report their findings to the total class. A 
discussion should then be held to see how the various 
groups' lists of supplies are alike, how they are 
different, and, in each case, why the similarity or 
difference. 

Culminating Activity . Have students set up a mock;,country 
store,' stocking the shelves with those supplies that meet the • 
demands of a ranch-farm community. Choose students to be 

Jistore owners and clerks, and others to be regular -store 
customers who are to come to the store to buy their regular ,^ 
weekly supplies. Asjc them to role-play the parts of these 
buyers and sellers ^ , 
. Meantime, give secret instructions to other students as 
folJows: V You are miners on your way to the hills to try to 

-find gold. The nearest. mining town has run out of many" • 
supplies and is^eharging- exceedingly high prices for those 
they have left. Vou want food, shovels, picks, and staple 
foods. Gjo into this store and do whatever you can (including 
offering higher prices and threatening) tOiget the supplies you 
will wan^ for a period of severaL months.*' 

PART III, ECONOMIC £ONCEPT: RESOURCE BASE 
The productive resources a country possesses affect the 
amount and kind of goods and services that are produced. 
The quality and quantity of the productive resources change 
due to discovery, populatipn growth, education, technologi- 
cal progress, and capital formation. ^ 
^ Motivational and Informational. Have the children re\^w 
what natural and human resources were available to settlers ^ 
in the area^^of their simulated community. 
Present the problems: 

Problem 1. How will the amounts and kinds of oui* 
natural resources affect the growth and production of our 
t5wn? ' , * - 

Problem 2. How -will the amounts and kinds of human 
resources affect our tQjyn? (Further suggestions for discus- / 
sions either before or after the activities can be found in the 
* 'Background Information,'* and " ^Questions" for Part III.) 

Activities 

1 . Define the following terms: externalities, conserva- 
tion, nonrenewable, quantity of resources, quality of 
resources, technologicaf progress. ^ 

2. .Have each child list the ways in which s(he) uses the 
natural resources of the area in his or her own job and 
4iome. Pool the .ideas in a class discussion. 

3. Disicuss which of our resources are nonrenewable and 
perhaps should be conserved. 

4. Break into groups to write a brief paper expressing 
group decisions on ways-in which we might conserve 
our nonrenewable natural resources. , " : 

5^ Divide the class into two groups to plan and produce 
two separate newspapers. Paper I assumes that there is 
ajpopulation boom in the town. Paper 2 assumes there 
is a dangerous decline in population. Suggested head- 
lines might be: 
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Paper I 

• New Resident to Open Luxury Hotel 

• One-Room School to Add Two More Classrooms 

• Building Boom Brings More. Jobs 

• Sheriff Complains of Workload— Asks to Hire 
More Deputies ■ ' * ' 

• Famous Singer Jenny Lind to Perform Here 

• City Fajthers Ponder Slum Problem 

• Fighting Erupts Between Whites and Chinese 

• Famous Writer Settles Here 

• Socialite to Entertain U.S. Senator • 

• .New Fishing Resort Opens 
•'^.Ntimber of New Businesses Soars 
PapetJ f' 

• Hotel Closes 

• Last Big Mine Shuts Down 

> • Unemploymient at Record High 

• Owner of General Store Threatens to Close 

• City Fathers Plan Campaign to Encourage New 
, . Settlers ' ^ - • 

• Crop Failures Threaten Food Shortage 

• Bank Fails! 

• Property Values at All-Time Low 

• Philosopher Enjoys Peace of Sparse Population 

When the news stories have been written, have the groups 
exchange stories and act as citizens reading their town 
newspapers. In a role-playing situation students can act as * 
^various towrispcople (school children, parents, property 
owners, farmers, business owners, etc.) to discuss the effects 
externalities may have on them and their families. 

Culminating Activity. Have each child pretend he or she 
has just inherited an old ghpsMown which has been deserted 
since 1851. Jt* is in the general area of the class'^ simulated 
community. Ask each child to write a story telling vyhat (s)he 
would do with the property and how (s)he would go about it. 

PART IV. ECONOMIC CONCEPT: TECHNOLOGICAL 
PROGRESS AND SUPPLY 
Technological progress refers to the application of men's 
ideas, knowledge or inventions to economic activities. It may 
be in the form of discoveries of new supplies or uses of 
natural resources, new machines, materials or production 
methods, or the invention or tmprovement of consumer 
goods and services. Technological progress has contributed 
to the economic growth of our country by increasing the 
productivity of labor. It also has a profound effect on the 
ways in \<^hich people work, the amount of income they earn, 
their level of living, and their way of living. 

Motivational and Informational.^ Children should view 
films, do research, and have discussions to^^etermine'how , 
methods and organizations changed gold-mining in Califor- 
nia, They should also research rice-growing in the Sac- 
ramento Valley to sec* what changes there have been in the 
growing, harvesting, andpreparation for sale of that product. 

Present the problems: 

Prt)blem 1 . Should our gold-mineife band together and 
form a company or remain in busines^for themselves? 

Problem 2. What results might follow if more efficient 
methods of rice production are found? 

(Refer to the **Background Information" and '*Ques- 



tions" dealing with these problems.) 

Activities \ 
A. j{ ' Define thpse terms: productivity, efficiency, un- 
employment, leisure time, independent workers. 

2. •Discuss: Who is to decide if a company is to be 
■0 formed? ^ 

3. Have some students represent the miners who wish 
^/ to remain independent. Have another group form a 
' -.mining company/Have each group compile infor- 

• . matiori on 'the benefits and disadvantages of each 

method bf producing gold. Cohipare the results, 
.^being sufe toji0te the amount of income earned by 
each persqn u^er^-the two different, systems, 
p. 1. Define,thbse ?erms: increased income, profit, over- 
. production, skills, open market. 
2. Hav^e students think of new methods that might do 
one of the following things: increase productivity 
per ^cre, irrigate more land for rice-growing, 
increase^our growing §cason to two crops per ye^, 
improve the quality of our rice. 
-Have a class discussion to decide on the value of suggested 
' ^ methods and what might be expected to occur if one method, 
were adopted. 

* Culminating Activity. Askj:hildren to *'invenl'' a^machine 
which could jdo some of the work of a farmer or miner. They 
may either draw pictures of their inventions or write 
■descriptions of them. These should be shared with the class 
along with an explanation of how this machine would affect 
the supply of goods and services involved. 

PART ECONOMIC CONCEPT: INSTITUTIONS, 

MONEY AND BANKING 
An economic system develops economic institutions to 
carry on the every-day (economic activities of the community. 
We have such institutions as the. use of money and credit, 
» banks, business organizations, labor organizations, and 
collective bargaining. 

Motivational and Informational. This part'of the project 
deals primarily with the use of credit in our economy. Most 
children of intermediate grades are well aware of the fact that 
- th6ir parents buy products on time and use charge accounts. 
They may, however, be inclined to view institutions which 
extend credit as '*bad guys" who make life difficult for those 
' who owe money. , ], 

^ In this particular stucjy, it might be best to pose the 
problems and go into the activities without further study. For 
discussions which might become desirable during or after the 
activities, the teacher c^n refer to the '^Information" and 
'^Questions" for Part V. 
Present the problems: 

Problem 1 . A few farmers living near the river lost their 
wheat crop when the river flooded their farms". These men 
want to buy goods at the general store using credit which 
usually consists of an I.O.U. or check. Should the store 
owner allow them to use credit in his store? 

Problem 2. The owner of the local hotel is moving to 
another town and wishes to sell his hotel. He is asking $9,000 
for the hotel and lot with the mineral arid water rights to the 
property. He has received three offers to buy his property. 
How can the hotel owner decide which of the three people to 
sell to? (None .bf the three has th^^ash on hand.) 
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Activities ^ 

1. Define these term* loans, I. O.U., credu, credit risk, 
. over-extending credit, and debt. * - 

2. Set up committees, with membdrs taking the roles of 
credit investigators ejnployed by the store, to investi- 
gate the economic backgrounds of five farmers who 
wish to purchase'items from the store, u^inf credit. 
Give each committee one of the following farmers to 
discuss and further investigate: 

a. Mrs. Taylor: Mrs. Taylor has never borrowed 
money from aayone and does not keep her money 
in the'bank because she beliet'es it is not safe in 
other people's hands. 

b. Mr. §alyer: Mr. Salyer has taken out loans from 
the bank before and has always paid the bank back 
on tiitje. 

' c. Mr. Johnson: Mr. Johnson has purchased itenis 
from the store on credit before but is not always 
prompt in paying his debts, 
ds. Mr. Wilson: Mr. Wilson does a regular business 
with the store but has never used credit before, 
e. ' Miss Stanyon: Miss Stanyon usually maintains a 
•steady balance in her checking account at the 
^ bank. /This flood has, however, depleted her 
suroiy of cash sijice she had to withdraw nearly all 
her money to pay for repairs on^er family farm. 
Using the above-given information as a beginning, 
have each group add to their knowledge of the farmers' 
economic standing by drawing information randomly 
from a container. (Factors to be recorded and placed in 
^ the container should include fiye separate answers to 
^ each question with some duplication of answers.) 

a. How much income does the farmer formally have 
annually? 

b. Does s(he) usually pay fpr items purchased with 
cash or credit? 

. c. Does s(he) keep money in the bank? How much? 
. d. ' Does s(he) usually pay debts on time? 
3. With the economic background of the farmers estab- 
lished, have the **credit investigators" answer the 
following questions stating their rationale regarding 
each of tlje farmers: * . r 
a. How rtiuch credit shoiild be allowed from the 

store? Why this amount? * 
h. Will the bankloan any money? 

c. How soon does the farmer think s(he5 will be able 
to pay the store-keeper for items purchased on 
credit? 

d. What form or forms of credit did this farmer want 
to use? 

4j Have the various committees list the answers to the 
questions above on large charts. Use the 'answers to 
determine as a group which of the farmers is most 
deserving of credit approval. 

5. Define th^se terrns; credit rating, long-term loan, . 
purchasing power, mineral rights, and. water rights. 

6. Discuss the structure and functions of a bank with'the 
class. ' 

7. Have students list the following information concern- 
ing each prospective buyer on charts: 

a. Prospective Buyer A: He is a wealthy land-owner 



in our town. His personal sayings and checking 
accounts amount to $7 ,000. With the aid of a bank 
loan, he purchased two vacant lots nextto the hotel 
this past year. He plans to buy the hotel and use the 
\ two lots to make additions to the present hotel 

structure. Buyer A plans to pay 20 percent in cash 
from his savings. The remainder of the purchase 
price he plans to borrow from the bank on a 
# long-term loan. 

b. Prospective Buyer B: Buyer B has just moved into 
our town and has bought the Old Collins Place on 
the east end gf town. He paid the total price of the 
house ($1,500) in cash. He has 'transferred his 
money from his previous bank in Sacramento to 

^ our bank. His personal accounts in the bank total 
* $5,000. He has offered to pay 50 percent of the 

total price of the hotel in cash and take out a bank 
loan for $6,(XX) to make up the balance and leave 
some extra money for improvements to the exist- 
ing hotel. 

c. Prospective Buyer C: 'buyer G has lived in our 
town-v^nce it started. He owns a 75-acre farn/ 
bordering the river. He makes a steady annual 
income and has rn^naged to save enough to pay 90 
percent of the prite of the hotel in cash. He does 
not keep his money in* the bank and does not 
believe in taking out loaris. He has promised; 
however, to pay the remaining 10 per cent of the 
total price fromiiis monthly earnings at the rate of 

^ $50 a month; He wants to retire from farming, sell 

his farm, and move into town to live in and 
manage the hotel. 

8 . Have one group serve as bankers and figure (a) interest 
each buyer would have to pay, and (b) the total amount 

-to be paid back to the bank. 

9. From the accumulated information, have a class 
discussion in which the following questions are an- 
swered to determine to whom the hotel should be sold: 

■ a. What information is lacking concerning the eco- 
nomic status of each prospective buyer? (Fill this 
in on the charts.) 
b. Which buyer presents the best credit risk and why? 
Culminating Activity. Ah •ffective: culminating activity is 
a class discussion which would enable the students to apply 
these learnings tpnew situations. An ideal lead-off for such a 
discussion would be a guest speaker from a local bank, 
savings and loan, or credjt bureau. Such a speaker can 
provide information on the granting of credit in the modem 
wt)rld, and may present hypothetical cases as a basis for an 
analytical discussion. 

PART VI. ECONOMIC CONCEPT: THE MAkKET SYSTEM 
AND GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 
Although our private enterprise system is based on 
decentralized decision-making, the government's economic 
role has increased as our economy has become more 
( complex. 

Motivational and Informational. Before going into the 
* 'activities" section of this part of the project it irfiecessary ' 
that the children learn through films, research and^isqussion 
that certain-services and goods are provided by government. 

Ui';^ ' • "... . • " . . 



By the same means, they should be informed of-the nonale 
for taxation and those items a government may decic > tax. 

With this background, the following problem^ lay be 
suggested: 

Problem 1 . The mayor and Town Council have reachfed*^ 
decision concerning the overcrowding in ourtoWn's elemen- 
tary school: because of the recent populatipn boom the 
two-rqpm s9hoolhouse is no longer adequate. They con« 
eluded thatan additional two rooms are de^rable Und another 
teacher should be hired. The question being debated is, 
should the citizjens pay taxes to raise these funds? 

Problem 2. We are inSrIasing our trade with ot'Ker towns 
and cities in our state. We could| increase trade further still if 
we had better roads connecting our town with other commun- 
ities. The newly organized state goverqment has offered to 
help us to build more and better roads, but this means we will 
nov, have to pay taxes to the state. Siiould we pay state taxes? 

Activities . ^ 

1. Define these terms: government, regulation, taxes, 
income tax, property tax, sales tax, business tax, cost 
of living, and assessed valuation. 

2. Have^tudents divide into two groups. One group will 
debate in favor of taxes and one against taxes. Some 
key questions to be answered diunng the course of the 
debate are as follows: 

What alternative rrijearts do we have for meeting 
the cost of the^additional rooms and teacher? 
li our town's" population continues to expand, 
what new problems might arise for our educational 
system? 

Of the alternative types of taxes (income, prop- 
erty, sales or business), which one or ones might 
, . be best suited to meet our needs? What'does each 

type of tax entail? 
d. Should bur local town government have the right ^ 
^ to tax the citizens? Why or why "not? 

3. Have%tudents work in groups to list all the advantages 
that better roads might have for our town. 

4. Discuss, as a class, how much we should have to pay to 
the state for their services in helping to build the roads. 

5. -Have students suggest alternative ways in which the 

money to build new and better roads could be raised. 

6. h their groups have students answer the following 
Questions to be discussed or debated at a later date: 

What form(s) should state taxes take (income, 
sales, etc.),, and why? 
yt Should these taxes remain **fixed," or should they 
increase and/or decrease as services are rendered 
ly.the state? ' ' / 
c Vho should decide what a **fair" tax is, and why? 
Culmr Jing Activity. Call a Town Meeting to discuss the 
proposec aisinj of property taxes to build an opera house for 
our comrr.unity. For purposes of this simulation, vanous 
students -mould assume different "roles as: ^ 
1. Co iractor and his/her associates who will build the 

structure. ' 
2 . Sojialites to whom an opera house would mean sdlial ^ 
prestige. 
. 3. Music lovers. 




a. 



-c. 



4.. Large landowners witn iittk interest in **cultur 
'^activities. - . y 

5. Individual who owns a restauranl-next to the proposed 
site of tRbjopera house? 

6. Home-owfiers with limited incomes. - 

7. Individuals who oppose ail property taxes. 
^.8. Any others (as determined by the children)." 

FoJFow-up ' Activities 

It has already been suggested that questions from the 
'*Background".be lililized following eaLch of the six^artaof 
this unit, either during or after the cul^ninating. activity for 
each part, as an informal evaluation of the students' progress.. 
As a follow-up activity for tfie entire unit, the teacher may 
wish to isolate ^^tions representative of each part ef the 
unit (perhaps those with which the class had the 'most 
difficulty during the unit itselO, and present these once more 
in discussion as an informal evaluation tool for the unit as a 
whole. " r 

IV /Evaluation - - 

The follbwing questions have! been provided for a formal 
evaluation of the unit as a whofe, and to pleasure the 
at^nment of stated objectives.-; 

' 1. Peofjle moved to the prairie one family at a time. Each 
family worked alone to grow its own food jind to make its 
own clothes and other things it wanted. There was no town 
nearby, no stores, and no one got goods or services from 
other families. If someone h^ no chickens, hejust never had 
eggs. Soon there were many families living in one area. They 
got together to talk about something strange that was 
happening. People were 'beginning to trade goods and 
services. Joe ^lad given Pete a dozen eggs in exchange for 
fixing his roof, because Pete had no chickens! They warited to 
discover why people would do such things. Which one of 
these things would you tell them? ^ 

a. People have economic systems because it gives 
them a chance to see each other more when theyr 
exchange goods and services. They only, do that as 
a reason to meet and have fun.- 
X !^ People have economic systems because resources 
are limited and want% are great. They give up 
something they have in order to get something. they 
want. (Pete wanted eggs so he gave joe his labor.) 
c. What Pete and Joe did just happened for noreason. 
Joe gave Pete eggs because he is hi^ frid'nd, and 
Pete helped Joe fix the roof because he likes him. It 
has nothing to do with how people usually act. 
2. in some economic systems, a planner decides what 
goods and services will be^roduced and who will get them. 
In some economic systenis the consumers decide in the long 
ran what will beproduced: In some places goods and services 
produced are the same ones that have always been produced, 
because that's what people are used to. Why is it that every, 
country or group of people must have an economic system to 
decide what will be produced and who will get what's 
produced? Is it: 
^S^a Because people always want to make everything 

more complicated than it.has to bt. 
X, b. Because choices must be made as to how scarce 
resources will be use 
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c . Because if no one told peo't^Je to produce goods anti 
• services, nobody would do any work. 
3. Mr. Taylor is a cattle rancher with a^large herd of co > 
His family can get beef from their cows but they, have 
vegetable garden to get other foods' and no. cotton or wi A 
from vdiich to make clothing. They want veg^abfes and' , 
cloth. They ^ so want their children tor go to school, but there jj^ 
is no teacher in the Taylor family to teach them. How can the'' 
Tayjors use^the cows th^ own to help them to get other 
things they want such as vegetables , cloth and education""* 
^ Criterion for correctness!' . *' 

a. They can''setf some of the cows, to someone 
wants cows and use the money to buy goodj 
* / seJrvices from people who own the goodj 
services they want. Or, 
, ^ &. They can trade the cattle vCith the people who own 

• . . the gcxkis and services they want, provided those 

people Va|it the^cows^in exAange. Otherwise they 
y . must go through a. series of exchanges. 

f- 4.^ Since the Taylor family has many more ca^le than t^y 

• want to use themselves, they decjde to take UK^tlle to 
Abilene where cattle buyers buyhundreSs of cows eyerVday. 
.The Taylors will be happy to sell their cows to the^attle 
buyers because then the family can use the money to buy 
other, things they want. Why would the cattle buyers in 
Abilene probaWj^ buy so many ca^le each day? 

a. The cattle buyers only eat tjeef and th^ are so 
hungry that they must buy hundreds of cows every 
day to get enough beef for themselves to eat. 

b. The cattle buyers like animals very much and want 
to have lots of cows for pets. ^ 

K c. The cattle buyers take many cows from Abilene to 
places In the East where people don't raise their 
J \. own cows but are willing to pay money to someone 
in exchange for beef. In this way the cattle buyers 
get money to buy the things they want. 

5, Miss Adams is a teacher in i frontier one-room senool. 
She w6rks many hours every day to teach all the children in 
the towrt. She ddesn't have ihc time to raise her oyn cows to 
get beef for herself to. eat. At^first, she. thougjiit that her 
students might pay for their schooling by bringing her beef, 
but none of her students lives on a cattle ranch. How do you 
think Miss Adams can get beef if she keeps on using h^r time 
to be a teacher at the school? 
Criterion for correctness: 

a:^Individual students (or the town ^vernment 
through tax monfey) will pay for the use f her time 
in currency which sTie can then use lo ge idods and 
services from those who own ne ood^ and 
services, or ^- 

b.^(less preferable, half credit), she cai trade the 
"servipe she provides (her teaching) for the goods 
7 and services she wants. (She can be paid By 
individual students or the government in specified 
goods and services.) 

6, WaJter^has decided to profjuce egg-carton caterpillars. 
He has taken a market survey to find out how many people 
will buy each week at certain prices. He has figured out ffow 
much each caterpillar wilt cost to produce. He has hired 
friends to'help to paint arid put the legs on the caterpiltai^. He . 
arranged to do a certain amount of work for his fnamer in 



exchaijge; for each 'egg carton she gives him. Bat Walter's 
/ tacfoiry'^can'tJceep up with the demand for caterpillars at . 
current ^prices ^because, he hasn't been getting enough egg 
u:artons! What did Walter probably forget to think abdut when 
he decided how much to produce? ' ' 

Criterion for^orrectness: He forgot that hov^ much he could i 
,^ produce was limited by the number of egg cartons his mother 
was willing to supply. <^ a " 

7. George moved to Plainstov^ifand got a great idea. He 
thought that people there would love to buy beautiful 
redwood boards to builcf the front parts of their houses. He 
asked around and found that'people thought it was a great 
idea too (he conducted a market surveyor He read up on how 
to have a lumber mill saw logs info boards, ye read about 
how to grow redwood trees. Then he gave up his idea. When 
people asked why, he said, Factors of production.'' What 
do you think he meant? 

X a. He couldn't-produce redwood boards for a profit : 
beca<itise /edwood trees wouldn't grow^ iri 
Plainstdwji, ^nd it cost lots of money to bring them ' 
" \ from California or Oregon. . ' ^ 

b. He was lazy and just wanted to use big words to 
" confuse everyone' so they wouldn't know it. 

c. Someone had ajready thought of the same idea and ^ 
had beat&n him to building the lumber mill. ; 

8. If a pioneer spends two hours tracking and hunting a 
^ deer, what is the real (economic) cost to him of the deer meat 
^'and hide he gets? * 

a. The real cost is that he may not kill the deer after 
* ' spending such a long time tracking it. 

X b, the real cosv is the two hours of work in the 
* cornfield that he givesjup in order to hunt the deer. 

' c. The real cost is the 100 worth of gunpowder he will 
use. 

9, Each person in Daniel Boone's family had to spend 
long hours doing the many cho^es for the family's survival in 
the wilderness. Every Monday Mrs. Boone spent all day ' 
from suhup to sundown ( 12 hours) boiling water and washing 
the family clothes. What was the real cost opportunity cost) 
of.cleaning the family clothes? 

X a. The real cdSt was the 12 hours of canning fruits and 
vegetables she gave up to wash the^^l^thes. 

b- The real cost was :he whple bar of soap she used to ' 
get the clothes cie in. 

c The real- cost wa nat the clothes would just get • 
dirty again anyw^ ' 

10, The year is 1851. ou are leaving your home in 
Missouri to travel wjth a wagon train to California. You are 
gcing to move there with yc jr family. You have packeid your 
wagon unt: it is almost ful' but there is one space left. The 
space is bii, enough for eitrer Grandma's rocking chair or a 
biii^ackoi ^our. What is tne real (economic)^ cost to you of 
taking the our? . ' * 

/ J iie flour might get bugs in it and spoil. 

b You would be giving up taking Grandma's chair 

with you. , 
c Jncle John will be angry because he wanted to take 
:e big chest of drawers and that is too big for the 
nace the flour or rocking chair will fit in. 

d. Tne other people on the wagon train will try to 
borrow flour from you when they run out of their 
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jat^ Jl. "TTie General Store in the to^n of Miners Gulch stocks ^ 
lots of pjcks and shovels. It also has many gold-mining pans, 
on its shelves.'But it doesn't have any seeds for growing 
wheaf or com. Why does the store owner probably have 
much mining equipnlent on hand but not any corn or wheaP 
seeds? - ' ^ 

X a. Because the miners who shop there do not want td * 
• buy corn or whe^t seeds av current' prices. They 
^ , want to spend their money on picks, shovels and 
gold-mining pans. 

j^Because the store owner sneezes whenever he gets 
near com or wheat seeds and he doesn't want to 
have them around his ^torof 1 . 

Because when^the store owner ordered his supplies " 
he saw how pretty the gold-mijiing equipment 
^ looked and forgot to order the seeds. 

Because even though thQ "miners^want to bu/corn 
and wheat seeds, the store owner doesn't w^nt to 
V- V sell therrf. He tHinks that the miners should spend 
all tbeir time nyning and^ot waste time grov^ing 
cx)m and wheat. > 

12. There are (^© general stores in the tow^? of Cattle 
Crossing, Johnson's Store and Little's Stbre. Both ch^ge'the 
same amount of money for the food items such as flour, iugar 
and bacon, Johnson's also stocks ropes, saddles, spurs and 
other, things the ranchers want to buy, but Little's doesn't. 
Little's Store is about to go out of business because almost 
everyone shops at Johnson's Store. What is probably the 
economic reason people shop at Johnson's Store? 

a. People like Johnson more than they like Little. 

X b. Johnson has the cowboy equipment^ the ranchers 
want and are willing to pay for, as well as the food 
items they also want to buy. 
Little's Store is in a smaller room than Johnson's 
Stqre. v . 
Little doesn't like cowboys. 

13. You are going to open a store in a small frontier town ' 
and are shopping for your supplies to sell in the ^tore. There : 
are nJostly men in the town and there are not any little 
children there. You see some wonderful baby toys and have . 
t^ decide whether to buy baby toys or men's pants to sell in 
your store. Will you buy: 

X a. men's pants, or ' 

b. baby toys. ^ h 
Tell why you cjecided that. 

Criterign for cdrrectness: Stock men's pants be- 
' cause that is probably wh^t the people demand 
(want and are willing to pay for). Half credit for 
answers anticipating demand for toys. 

14. Before special new fertilizers were found, so/ne 
farmers did nof plant the same crop on their land each year. . 
They did something called '*crop rotation." This means that 
one year they might plant cotton and another year they 
planted a different crop. Then-they went back to cotton. This 
was.because cotton used up certain minerals in the soil and 
their other crop used up different ones. It gave the soii a 
chance to build up 'minerals again. What was probably the 
economic reason farmers did this? ' t ^ 

a. The farmers got bored plying the same crop so 
they d}angedjust to make things interesting. 
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^The famjers knew that some yearij people would 
want tp buy cotton and -jpme years people would 
want to buy other crops. . ^ 
Thfere was a scarci^ of rfftneralslVl'the ground and 
farmers were trying to conserve {he scarce re- 
' source. * 
15. There are many companies that eam money by cutting 
down ,q;ees and making the wdod into lumber to use in 
building houses and other things. It takes years (or a new tree 
to grow big enough for lumber. When all the .trees in ?in a^ea 
are cut down, the soil can wash away btfore all the new trees 
get a chance tojj^row. Bot if a company cuts downfall the trpes 
instead of just some, it wifl make more lumber and get more 
^ money this >'^ari;What is the economic reason a company 
might give up^making more money arid leave some of the 
trees to grow another year? - * 

4. The trees are- too pretty cut them alTdown at 
once. The company wants to keep its land looking 
•pretty. ^ . ^ 

b. The company only cuts down enough trees to make 
the amqunt of money theyxwant thts^e?sr;-They 
don't carelT they make any mbre money than that, 
X c. The company only cWs down some trees because 
trees are a scarce reso^^rce. They give up making 
more money now so they can conserve some trees 
arid later cut them to make money in other years, 
16. Many people like to hunt deer. Some like to eat the. 
deer meat and some like the fun of camping and hunting. 
Some like both. There are certain laws which limit th^- 
number of deer each person can kill each year. What is the 
economic reason people might want to have laws like that? 
X a. Some people want to conserve a scarce resource. 
There is ^ limited number of deer and many people 
^ who want deer meat. If too many deer are killed in 
one year, therfe won't be enough adult deer left to 
have lots of baby deer (fawns) . Soon there would be 
\ ^ n^ij«er left. 

'b. Some people think nof one should kifl any animal. 

They couldn't get a law pissed that said no one 
. could kill deer, so they wanfed one that limited how 
many deer could be kille/C 

c. Some people think that Singsdeer meat is bad for 
people. They wanted a law liniiting the number of 
deer that .could be killed Ijecause it would keep ^ 

/ people ffojn eating so much deer meat. 

d. Some peogl^ think hunting is a silly waste of .time. 
They want to limit hunting so people will spend 
their time on better things. 

17. Many years ago there were no sewing machines. 
Workers in facitories made all the clothes by hand. Then a 
man named Elias Howe invented the sewing machine. A 
worker could make many more clothes each hour using a 
machine than he or she could when sewing them by hand. 
The owner of a clothing company knew that it would take the 
same amount of material for eath dress and less labor for each 
dress than before. Do you think this might have changed his 
willingness to supply dresses? - 
Criterion for correctness: Yes, he was probdbly willing to 
supply more dresses at all prices. 

. 18. In the whole world, there were only two places where 
people mined Zingo* rocks. Zingo rocks were important to 
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people becaose they would protect them from monsters if 
they wore one around tifeir.neck. One*day Bobby Adams was 
walking alohg in his garden and tripped.' He had fallen over a 
Zingq rock! Heiound thai his garden was^ good place for a 
new mine, 'rtie same week,X}loria, Barbara and Marty e^ch 
found new Zfngo rock'4nines, and eSach of thejQfi went into 
business. NVhat do you predict "liappened to the quantityof 
Zingo rocka people were willing (o supply 7 « 
X a. The quantity supplied' probably went Qp. \ 

b. The quantity suppliep'probably went down, j 

c. The qflfantity^ supplied probably -stayed the same. 

19. You are ah invent^ and invent a machine which vyll 
push toothpa^e into the tubes very fast. Suppose that, until 
now, toothpaste companies had many workerspushing in the 
toothpaste' with Ilftle sticks. If the companies buy your 

'machines they can produce toothpaste 'cheaper. Jr*will cost 
-them les^ money to produce each tube Of toothpaste . What do' ' 
you thinfc wHl happen to compani^''^'illingness tp supply 
toothpaste if they use your machine? , ^ \' • . 
Criterion for correctness: They will probably be billing to 
^ • supply more toothpaste at all prikes . y 

20. In the town of Platt, lots of people had fun fishing in* 
the river. Some people in Piatt were /lot happy because they 
didn*t have jobs to earn money. Store owners were unhappy 
because people without jobs didn't spend much money. One 
day a factory was built right near the river. A sign in town 
said, **Come to the factory. We want workers and will pay 
well." But the town newspaper said,. **i^ishing fun will be 
gone. The new faptory will kill the fish.' Is the new factory: . 

a. '*good'' for the townspeople? 

b. **bad*Vfor the townspeople? 
X c. both *bad*' and good" for the townspeople? ) 

TelJ why you said that. 

Criterion for correctness: The fa?rtt>Fy4§ **good" 
because it provides jobs, benefits merchants by 
more spending, and allows growth. The factory:^is 
**bad" because it takes away leisure time pleasures . 
and fish, a possible productive resource. 

21. Mr. Adaijis doesn't like the new school being built 
near his home. He says that it only does him the harm of 
having children around his house all the time. He says that 
since he has no children, schools don't dohim any good at all. 
Mr. Smith says Mr. Adams is wrong. Pick the best economic - 
reason for Mr. Smith to use to convince Mr. Adams that the 
externality of children attending school could benefit him 
personally. ^ 

X a. If children go to school and become educated, they 
Avill be 'better able to run the country well when Mr. , 
Adams is old. In this way he will benefi[t from their 
going to school. , 
b. Mr. Adams will benefit from the children going to 
school because the general level of spending on 
school supplies will increase. 
, Mr. Adams will benefit from the children going to 
school because it will affect the ^rice of gold in 
international exchange. 
.22. Farmer Harris wishes to sell five acres of his land and 
plans tospend the money he^ets to buy materials to build a 
new barn. Farmer Harris whnts $150 for the land and Mr. 
Jones wants to buy the land but only has $50 right now. He 
sayshewillpay thecestof themoney ($100) attherateof$10 ' ^ 



)per nrronj^for the- next ten months. Farmer Harris wants to 
finish his^acn in the next two months (before the fall harvest) 
and woijk have enough money by then if he sells the land ((P 
Mr. Jones. Farmer Harris can't find anybody with $150 cash 
' who warfts to buy his land. How would a bank or loan 
company help Mr. Jones to pay the full price for the land right 
now? . * ' ^ ' ' ' e 

Criterionforjcorrectness: Mr-. Jones could borrow $ 100 frorfi 
a bank. Added to4iis^50, he could pay Farmer Harris right, 
now and^pay off the, bank 'over the, next -year, including 
\L i^terest'for the use of its money. ^ " - ' , 

\ 23. In the little town of York there was no general store. 
PeJJ^le drove their wagons to i4ie next toWn to buy the things 
they wanted^ One day the Walker farn/ly started a store in 
York. People were happy td'shop in their o^n town and ndlto 
have todrive so faraway. But many people couldn't^et \^at 
' they wanted taWy at Walker's store soibey started -o go to 
' the next tbwH'^ain. Kirs. Walter said that they didr. -t h^ve 
enough mofiey y^t to sjock^l the things people^wantefd to . 
buy and that they 'would gQ out of business if people shopped 
- in the next town . If you Were a banker ai;id loaned the Walkers 
jnoney, ho\* would you^p th'e Walkers, the to\*i people, 
and yourself? * » ^ ^ 

^ a. I would be helping the Walkers' because^ . 
. b. I would be helping the townspeople because: 
c. I would be helping myself because: 
Criterion for correctness: 

a. Loaning money to the Walkers allows them to stock 
the goods demanded and to regain customers who 
would then be satisfied to sWbp in York. 
The townspeople wbul<ft't have to^go into the^next 
town to shop. Time and effort would be saved. 
The banker would be earning interest on the money 
loaned, and (optional) building good will. 

i - o 



c. 



Bi^ckground Information and Questions 

^ese pages list specific learnings and questions applica- 
ble totfaem as they ?pply to each of the si x parts of the project . 



Background Information 



Questions 



Part I V . , 

1 . Certain goods and serv- 
ices ai*ie desired __by 
members oif our tlwrn 

2. If we are not awe to 
produce some of these 
goods ourselves., we 
ma^^get them from 
somewhere through a 
system of economic ex- 

- change. 

3. We are limited in what 
we can produce ^by four 
major things: 

• a. ■ The ' natural . re- 
soi|rces available to 
us. 



Parti 

Who should be allowed 
to decide what our tov\ n 
should produce? 
How much of each item 
should we produce (i.e., 
how riiany cattle, how 
many crops will have to 
be planted, etc.)? 



Should we have a divi- 
sion of labor to produce 
these things, or should 
. each person produce ev- 
erything she or he wants 
for her or himself? 



i 
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b. The amour 
tal we car 

c. amour 
available. 

d/T^he nuir 
,^ people wi_ 

agement aoiiity 

ljurgPDiJp. 



• capi- 
-ure. 
labor' 

.r of 
man- 
in 



4. How should we*decide 
. who is to do each job? 



Background^Information 



Questions 




Bacl^bund/Informdtioh 

— 



Questions 



m ^ 



1. When ,we use' our fe- 
sources tacrpate a cer- , 
" tain type of town, wtf*^ 
Y-have Icrtsyhe -chance to V ; 
create -mother typev of 
town (i.S., if you use » 
your land for farming, 
you cannot use it f5r>^N v « 



Part II » 
Section A [ ■ ' » ^ 
1 . How <io our wants de- 
termine the kinds of jobs 
fliat would be available 
' • in each typi of town . 



2. 



cattle.) 
Oiy re^our^' 
mi ted. We • 
as much c 
as we wan 
3. Once, the r^ . 



ire li- 



tirces are 



used up, the^ are gone. 



4. Our wants aetermine 
how our resources will 
be used. > 

5. Not everyone has the 
same wants. 



Section B 

I The types and a/nount- 
of goods the store ov^e- 
will stock depend c: 
consumer demands. 

2. If demands change, the 
store owner will have tc 
change what he keep.s 
)n thf shelves. 

3 ^he store owner some- 
imes influences cus- 
tomer demands. 

^ Advertisi influences 
customer .emands. 
The various commun- 
ications media influence 
customer demands. 



' 2. For which type of town 
are our natural resources 
* "best suited? >yhy? 

i 

3. How are the job skills 
^ we possess going to af- 
fect the type of town we 
choose? ' 

4. If we decide on one type 
of town and start setting 
it up, what problems 
would we face if we 
wanted :o change our 
minds? 



Sectic:S 

1. V hat ueternimeir the 
t ne 01 good^ we want 

the store? 

2. how ^T3x)es It . stop 
owner know ow much 
of each thing to keep on 
hand? 

3. - How are our demands 

ir.rluenced by what 
ctners in our town 
mink? 

4. Vv(hat might cause our 
^ demands to change? 

5. Why will sonie items 
need to be kept in stock 
only at certain times? 
What, type of items 
might these be? • 



Part 11^ ' 
Section^A ^ ' 
1. Some resources are non- 
t renewable. . 



2. New ways of^usirtg our 
known natural resource^ 
open up new frontiers. 

^:^ Discovery of pre^ously 
untapj^ed resoiirces'can 
|l * Jead to change. 

- C: 



Part III 




7 



Sthc --ernative 
that "--ve been 
ed, -v can we 
the bes: methods 
iservin£ these re- 
pes? ■ • ' . 
ate some new 
ways in which our re- 
sources can be used?, 
"^•^ How would these new 
}^2Pys affect us Jbco- 
nomically as a town and 
as individuals? 

4. D^^ we have\any re- 
sources that have not 
been used'^ - 

5. What alternative uses 
can w- make of these 
resources? 

6. How might each use 
/change our lives eco- 
aomically? 



7. What new 



jobs night 




we create frqm these re- 
sources? 
What probfems might 
we now fa^'that we did 
not have, before)? 



Section B ^ . 
1 . Normal population! 
growth affects the 
make-up of a town. 



Section B , 

.1. What Y^ouid cause 
people to want to im- 
migrate into our town? 

2. How might their con- 
sumer wants differ from 
ours? 

3. How might these de- 
mands change the eco- 
nomic structures of our 
town? 



2. New people moving in 
bring new ^md varied 
skilFs. 

3 . The amount and type of 
education available af- 
fect the economic struc- 
ture of the town. 

4. Change can 'be both 
beneficial and harmful. 



4. What^skilFs might im- 
migrants bring with 
them that we do not 
have now? 

5. What types of education 
are available in our 
area? 
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■ % 

fee 



men* jlemarids 
ige'^a^wie make-up 
of the 2sp6pulation 
changes. 



\ 



.6. Dechne in population 
caok ^fect the econiomic^ 
Structure of' an area/ " 



6. What new types of edu- ' 
cation-might be^benefic- 
ial to our peopled What 

^ould we have to-do to 
'get the^e types«of ecjupa- 
tion for dC^-^eopl^^ 

7, What effect wouIdTfte 
amoCint and type of edu- 

. cation have on the eco- 
' nomic ^frjicture of gur 

town? J / 
S.'What things might lead 
to af decline in the P9p^- 
lation of our town?^ 
9. How could this Is^pre- 
^ vented? /^l 
10. What could be the result, 
" (tf such .a* decline if it 
were to continue or a 
long pertod of time ? 



B'ackground Informatioir 

Part IV. 

Section A 
1 , Poolii^ knowledge and 
skills increases pro- 
'. ductivity. 

2.. The invention of new 
methods and machinery 
can increase output. 

3 . Sometimes when ef- 
ficiency, is high fewer 
individuals are required 
and unemployment may 
result. ^ >^ 

• ■ ' ■ ■ 

4. Division of labor can cut 
down the number of 
working hours and in- 
crease leisure time. 



Questions 



Section 
I ./ Workers can produce a 
/greater quantity of 
goods with less effort if 



/ 



production . becomes 
more efficient. 



Part IV 
Section A z 

1 . What new mining 
techniques might in- 
crease productivity? 

2. Does the independent 
miner lose anything by 
not joining the com- 
pany? 

3. What problems night 
arise when etter 
methods and macninery 
are used? 

What new jobs rr _:ht be 

created? 
5 Jf people have u work 
. fewer hours per day, 

what might they want to 
^. do wfith their leisure 

time? 

6. How might extra leisure , 
time affect the economy 
of our town? 



Section B 
l.'Under what cir- 
cumstances might new 
skills or training be re- 
quired? 



2. L6wer-priced gbo,ds', 
could result from in- 
creased ^irodu^tiyity. 



3, When mot^ ^oods are 
/produced, the mcopneof 

/i^ the worker usually in-* 
ci^sesf " \ 

4. The oVner can increase 
* * his profits by^rttreasing 
J the amount projclUced by 

\^each worker. / 
^5. .Frequently ther,e are 
^ . more' efficient uses of 

« resources. \ 

6. Unemployment could 
result if fewer people 
are demanded to do the 
work ^ under more 
fefflQi^ inethods. 

7. New sldlls may4iave to 
be learned when new 

. , jobs are created. 
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. 2. List circumstances 
ider which nevvt^'bs 
iifght be 'creat^^ if 
A P^'o^^ction' Decame 
^ /nore efficien: When * 
*might ihts decrease the 
number of jo^s? 
3. How -would 'you expect 
inc|j^sed production to. % 
affed worker incori^^'^ v 

4XHow rtixghy increased • 
, pJtKkiction affect the 
(iriee of a product*? 



Jr 



It 



Background Informa^on 



Question: 



\ 




Section A ' f 

1. Ohdit allows consum- 
ers to satisfy their need.^ 
now and pay later. \ 

2. Some* people are good 
credit risks ahd-^thers 
are not. - 

3. When a manager* ex- 
tends too much credit, 
Xs)he may have to take a 
loss. 

4. Loans are. another tprm 
of credit. 

Section B 

1. Money and credit ena- 
ble us to purchase things 
we want. 

2. One does not have to 
■purchase all goods and 
services with ca^h. 

3 . Banks canprovide loans 
^ to individuals and com- 
panies. 

Banks are in.stitutions 
which can transfer 
money between indi- 
iduals and businesses. 



Part ■ 

Section A 

1. How does credi. ht\p 
people to purcha>e de- 

• sired goods? 

2. Why"?^'t all li^wWe ob- 
tain credit?^-^ 



. Under whL- 
cumstances "na 
group extendi n< 

>^behurt? / 

iiow do loans anc 
differ? 



credi 



tte 
;dil 



-edit 



Section B 

What services anks 

provide? 

I. rlow do banjL- make 
mor\ey? 




11 



3r 



5* A^pers<^'s creditVati 
can' ir\fiuence^\sf\ 
purchasing powep. 



{ig ' 3. Why can^person with a 
ler good credit rating 

\ purchase more t}ian one 
with a poor rating? ' 



^ . 6T^terest.is the money 
paid fdR the .use ,of a 
Idan. ^ ' 



^4,'^In what ways*^ could the 
^ use oTIextensive credit 
be d^gerous? • > 
5.. How do interest pay- 
4^- ments affect ^|ie total ' 
price paiy for goods? 



^Back^ouAd Inforf^ati9iL. 



C^e^tions 



r Part VI, 
1 rThe^' government regu- 
lates some economic ao- 1 
ti^yities ^£fir 
*'w§n6fit'' of the com- 
munity. - "^ V^ 

2. Ta^^es ^y fo^ ihiprqve- 
ments in th6 commun- 
ity.^ • 

- / 

3. There are several differ- 
- ent kinds of taxes': iri- 

coine tax, property tax, , 
sales tax, ^d biistflfess 
tax/ - \ 

4. The amount of income 
tax a pjerson. p^ys may 

■ depend on theamount of 
his income, \ '^z' 

5. People or businesses 
with large incomes are 
normally taxed more 
than those with less in- 
contfe. 

6. Property value must Be 
assessed before prop- 
erty can be taxed. 



Part yT 
1. What'tjrpes of ecJeniomic 
acti\i^es are *regul^ed 
,b)^ the governrnent'^ 
\Vhy?\ 



2! Name^ome wa>j^ n 
' which^^taxes, might dc 

used to improve'-e^com- 

munity. 
3. What are the ^different 

kinds of taxation? 



A. Why is the iricome tax 
g^erally considered 
ciaore fair for the poor 
than the sales tax 



. How is the amount o: 
tax to be paid on prop 
>erty determined? 



Films - . 

This is a list of filjns which a teacher might want to use with 
the lessons in this volume. Films are listed under the part of 
the unit to which they apply. Annotations and sources are 
found in the Suggested Supplementary Materials (pa^es 
121-124) of this book. ^' 

Introduction - 
^ CHILDREN OF THE WAGON TRAIN 
THE OREGON TRAIL 
HAD YOU LIVED THEN 

Parti ^ 

CALIFORNIA ANd.iTS NATURAL RESOURCES 



Part II l\ * ^ - . , 

CALJF(ilRNlA Al^DGOLE , * 

Parr III ^ T . :< ^ * ; 

,CQNSERVATIQN FOR BE IINNERS 
^ CONSERVING OUR NAT- '^AL RESOURCES 

WILD RIVER ' J 

Partly : , ..... _ ^ 
^ ECONOMICS — \T2 ELEMENTARY\ ^ 
/^RICE . « ^ 

r . WH^IS^UTOMATION? ' - 

Part V :^ ^ ' , 

MONEY IN TH&BANK — ANj) OUT 
^IT'S ALL MINE : ' , . 

Part VI " ' ^ . 

N^Y WE HAVE tAXES • " • 



Adaptation SMggestions 

Although this unit specifies California as the locale of the 
various simulation activities, and focuses-on the internal 
westward expansion of the U.S.. adaptations are easily 
iJiossible for other geographicaN regions and other time 
periods. Ouestioris for review ar Jiscussion, indeed eyen 
activities, remain largely uncna: ed should you wisn to 
adapt the unit to simulate the sc lement of your state or 
geographical region. The imagina. journey which initiates 
the unit could even be one of the journeys undertaken by early 
(17(^ or 18th tentury) colonists from Europe settling the 
eastern U.S., or one lindenaKen by those who siettled the, 
westernmost portions of the countr> long before talk of U .S. 
^annexation, thus changing the unit to ^study of economic 
problems encoiyit^red in the v .^ry early days ol^the country. 

Su. : un'adaptation would -nd ^ ^' children following the 
journe - of the founders of, e\L iple, J^mestow or the 
earlie; ettiers in the San Frarj:sc Bay Area. The concen 
tration jar oe on yoiir own ;= :::e ni story just as easily. For 
example jtah teachers ma; vant to adapt t^iis unit to 
following the journey of early viormon settlers and reenact- 
ing their specific economic problems in settling the Great Salt 
Lake region. Major changes for this type of adaptation are in 
the natural resources referred to in your discussions and in the 
probable economic base of the area. Crops grown in the 
simulated community, for example, would reflect those 
actually grown by early settlers of your regfc)n. with the 
accompanying problems ot weather conditions, soil suitabil- 
ity, etc. '^ 

The^ructure of yoiir simulated town and the range of 
variations in possible solutions to economic problems >yijl be 
limited by the time period in which your area was settled. The 
later the period in history with which you de^A, the greater the 
range of technological change and available knowledge the 
children may use to solve their econoitiic problems. 
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ms^The Mini- 




Dy Marilyn Kpurilsky. 



\ 



Intrpductton to the MmhSociety 



.The Mini-Society is an 'experience-based instruction^ 
; systeni' cre dted by D r. Maril^^n K^urilsjcy. The author ha ; 
allowed us tantilize segments of thjVsystem in ouc Maste- 
Curriculum Guide to^illu5trate* what can bfe;aCcompiishe4in , 
'* the intenhediate grades in economic -edUcatioj^; For more 
informatiori* concerning this instructional system and the 
, dilemma situations not included in this guide, contact Dr. 
^ KourilsHy at the U.t.L.A. Center for Eqpnomic Eddcation^/ 
_ 405 HUgarti Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90024, and/or refea^fo 
Beyond Simulation: Hi'he Mini-Society Approach to IpH'trUc- 
tion in Econdmics and *Other Social 5c/>nc^5^"*' (revised 
'edition,* 1977). * v^X 

The Mini-Society is based on thr^ principles of learning ' 
theory. We know that learning is'enhanced for a student: (1) 
by real as opposed to vicarious experiepc^s]^ (2) by playing 
/ activenrather than passive roles in learning situations; and (3)^ 
. byparticipating in the decision whose consequences he or sl4e 
Will bear. Thus, we, systematically provide an opportunity for 
children to create their own society including an alive and 
vital fe^onpmic system. v 
Thi Nfipi-Society works in* practice as follows: The 
teachers arAjejsserited witii a set of procedures 
children (third, fourth, fifth and sixth graders) ro generate a 
working ecohomib system^ji their classrooms. The system is 
initiated by a scarcity situation, activated by the teacher, such 
as * * not enough/felt-tip pens to go around' ' ' The chiyren then 
meet in a discussion group to develop their standards of 
conduct and activities for which they will be. paid in the 
currency of the mini-economy. Thejcurrency wil^ tie used to 
bid for the felt-tip^pens and thereby settle the qu^Vion of who 
gets them, immediately the class is motivated to develop, 
desigij^nd .print its.own currency. As the system swings into 
action, children begin to buy and sell gbods and services such 
as pencUs, erasers,, posters, Idgos for businesses, and their 
time? Tl»ey also rent * 'space" ^n the classroom to conduct 
business. 

^Situations later arise which challenge the -children to 
develop institutions to facilitate the smooth operation of their, 
system. Unequal distribution of wealth ahd varying spending 
patterns create a demand for lending institutions, banks and 
insurance companies. 

Some entrepreneurs may sell shares of stdck in their firtns 
in, order to raise the necessary capital, and a type of 
stockmarket is created ..As the children seek advice on how to 
establish various businesses, a system evolves in which the * 



teacher]plays»the role of paid consultant. V ■ - 

Trade is further enhanced through weekly* aiictioijs Mij 
whictf children bid fqr goods and services provided by other 
chijdr^h. Auctioneers take out 14|pri^esrfF©fri t<je government 
^ (whose functions ^re performed Dy the tg^jCher). . - .U 

/In "response to cpnsumeridemand^ch&rendevelqp^ei^^ 
^^own finfis, ranging from simple binfold factories to elabo- 
. rately conceived insurance companies^. 

, The role of the teacher, in addition to acti^ as a paid;-- 
consultant, is to debrief ecoriqmic and other*^ types of 
dilemmas as they o<scur in the classroom — r.g., loss .of 
customers through irrational pricing, etc. These pbstexperi- 
ence debriefing sessions are the key to increasing- the' 
e6ononiic literacy of our youngsters. 

The Mini-Society Instructional- System is compi^d of 
three parts. Part I, **Getting Mini-Society Sfarted^de- 
scribes in detail the teacher's responsibilities ig getting*the ' 
system started^ the children's responsibilities in getting (he * 
system started, and how to arrange the. first receiving ^ 
income by Mij^-SCciety citizens. In part II, '^Movirig die 
Mini-Society^ Ahead," |^yo economic indicators are de-. / 
♦ scribed so that t}ie teacher will know whefher economic 
activfty and interactions" areVogressiog satisfactorily. Six , 
methods for facilitating interaction and business activity are 
discussed ahd illustrated. In Part.III;^"Enriching the Mini- 
Society," teachers are provided with guidelines for conduct- 
ing postexperience debriefings regarding Mini-Society di- 
lemmas. Eighteen^sample lessons involuting economics and . 
values-clarification are included. In Mini-Society, the 
teacher waits for an' event to occur that hasYeconomic^ 
dimensions, then focuses on the event, reviewing the details 
of the classroom occurrence, and proceeds to obtain alKthe 
economic education mileage that can be gleaned from the 
revent. There are fifteen of these events that have occurred in 
some manifestation in o\er 300 Mini-Societies. The follow- 
ing are sample debriefing Jessons of these case histories. 
Those most responsibleTui additiorL to the author, tor 
generating ideas and activities for th^ollowing debriefings 
include Ellen Golcfman, Darlene Wilson, Lucy Lockhart- 
Mummery, Garry Schulman, and Michaele Scholes. 

First, we shalMescribe the dilemmas that occur and then 
present the specific debriefings of five of these dilemmas. \ 
The activities for each dilemma were written to assist you // 
in the teaching and reinforcement of basic economic con- 
cepts. Since they are examples of situations that have 
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occurred To other Nlini-Societies, you dan adapt these 
activities for u§e in your classroom by usifig the basic 
framework of iht activitVand fi^tting'it into the'context of yfhir 
'^ini-Spciety. For example, substitute the name^of your 
^currency and the type of business involved for theses in the 

dilemma. • . . '"^ - » ^ 

^ At tlie beginniiig of a Mini-Society when children are 
selecting acti vines fcxrAvhrch they w;ll be paid, ifiany believe 
that the more nioney they -decide to have printed, tife; richer 
they- Avill be.vjyi fact; Tracy in the country. ^f Starville 
^contdnded that they bould solve all Mini-Society economic 
problems at «any time by just allo\ying tHe teacher to print 
ritere and more money. She4ii!d many follower;? wh^ thought 
this a unique and brilliimt econ<jmic point-x>f-view. The 
teacher, envisiorujig her arm falliTig off at the ditto machine, 
* became highly motivated to- do a Wesson on money arid 
infldtjon-*^the lesson^indicating^i^se^ntially that the richness 
or Wealth of. an i^ividual or country depends upon th6 
amount of goods and services it can commaqd. (See 
Dilemma 1: We Thought We*^6«Lild BecdVhe Rich Quick.) 
. Most teac hep report tfiat childreri become enraged as they 
€ee other dhitdien- opening busiaesses similar to fheir own. 
There ^ ardent cries such as '*He stole my ide^ — yoi^'rfe the 
teacher, so do something." Kelly, an aspiring entrepreneur, 
noticed almost as soon as moneyhad be^n disseminated, that 
the children had nowhere to put their money. She produced 
15 hand -made wallets and sold them , within the first ten 
minute^^pf Mini-Society. Since she had done so well the day 
before, she produced 20 wallets the next day,an,d raised her 
price. However, Seth produced better-looking ^wallets— 
*some of which contained a penny for '*gobd luck. V Seth sold 
all his wallets aiid Kelly had to lower her price subsiafKially 
in order to sell the wallets she had produced. She asked the 
teacher if it was all rightio challenge Seth to a duel (since she 
was bigger than Seth). The teacher, h6>vev'er,'dpcided it was 
more expedient to do a debriefing lesson on Competition vs. 
Monopoly — the effect on consumer prices-producer profits. 
(See Diletrima: But It Was My Idea.*^ Kelly, even after the 
lesson^ fnade a motionlhat only one of each type of business 
be allJwed to operate within thcclassroom. It was seconded 
by Terry who had suffered competition in his snapshot 
business. However, the majority of the class, who were 
enjoying the effects of freedom of entry through paying lower 
prices,' favored freedpm of competition and the retolution 
wa^,defeated 23-4. This particular incident has occurred in 
one form or aribther in every Mipi-Sopiety classroom. 

Mario and Luisa had been friends since Kindergarten and 
after time Weeks of the ^operation of Starville, their Minf- 
Spciety, they decided to go into^artnership and open up a 
beauty salon. They brought in sullies from home and sphool 
and the neighborhood, including combs and brushes^ scis- 
sors, hair gloss, tongs, hair spray, clips, barrettes, bobby 
pins, ribbons, wash'n dries, and various types of Avon 
samples. Pretty spon they started arguing about business 
procedures. Mario said Luisa was a slob and was using^dirty 
brushes and spending more time styling the boys' hair than 
the girls'. Mario also said that Luisa was only doing three 
headsj)er Mini-Society Session whereas she was doing six. 
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are referred to arc not found in this volume, but iri 
eyond Simulation. 



Marlo'insistei^ she sjiould therefore 'get more of the mon^. 
Luisa 'i^iajntaineclrthat she^as providing "quality" hairstyl- 
ing and was cR^tter comber. Anyway, she'Bmphasized that 
she had brought in almost all the supplies^nd it was oply fsdr 
that Mario workh^rder i^Khe/were to share the profits. Since 
they had not decided in ^rfVance how they would set upPthe 
; partnership and what the ref^ppnsibilities of e^cb partner were 
to be,'the bickering*continued»until the teacher conducted a 
^debri^fing. (See Dilemma:^ Tv^ (^rown Allergic to My 
Partner.'XThey thewflebided on an informal contract, set up a 
corporation ^nd eventually .brought in a third ''partner" who 
owned ^ blow-dryer. Pcarttiers disagreeing is not an uncisual 
problem i«^ Iriost Mini-Societies. However^*\vith a little' 
teacher guidance^, throtigh debriefing, most of these'ptoble'ms 
are resolved. , » \ T ^ 

Phillip was a terrific pidrti) teacher He had^his own ver^ 
original method^for tea\:hing prano and cfi&<ged.25 "quets" 
for a fiftfeen-minute lessonf Children we^e^anxjousto leaniv 
, prano that noisy lines weKe forming and Phillip complained 
that he had no time to spend his money, have become a/ 
slave to my work," fie ruo^ned. Phillip, an acute observer of 
the economic process,. had noticed that wHfen the teacher was 
. providing 15-rQinute consulting^service^for 5*'*quets '' she 
resolved the problem of long lines, by raising her price, but 
, Phillip was already getting 25 quets for 15 minutes of service. 
Was it fair to raise his pricfe? Also; some of the children were 
'Complaining 'that Phillip had so mariy niore children demand- 
ing piano lessons than could be handled, that he was 
*'cheating" ahd giving the lessbns to his good friends. The 
teacher, realizing that this dilemma could at some time face 
any of them (she had exj)erienced it herself), debriefed the^ 
5tudents-on the ratipning/unction of price: (See Dilenmia 7: 
Shortages — Shortages^ — Shortage* or Who Gets The Piano y 
Lessons?) In the lessort, ^in addition to describing the 
rationing function of price, she elicitec;) suggestions on how to 
' increase supply aifd ways to reduce demand*. Three days later 
Loren brought in a violin, Jerry rented a couple of har- 
monicas, and Linda^tarted a jazz dancing class. Phillip 
raised his price to 27 quets. There were ho more lines, and lie 
eveqtr^had approximately 10 minutes a da<y to spend in 
consumption. The children were later able to con^pjire 
Phillip's situation with the U.S. gas shortage and suggested 
some creative solutions that perhaps should be brought to the 
attention of Congress. ' , 

Norma faced a very difjefeht situation. She had starteJj 9 
stationery store and was charging 10 "saves" per 5 pieces df 
stationery. The first day of business she wore a new dress, 
Smiled warmly and waited for customers. Only one customer 
bought her stationery. The seci'ond day she wore another new 
dress, continued to smile and still sold only 2 sets of 
stationery. The third diy she wore a pantsuit, was in a state of 
semifrown and sold only 1 more set of stationery^inally, 
she got an. idea. She gave a free sample W^ucy who 
absolutely traved about the stationery. Norma then hired 
Randy to, make a sign that included all the^nice things that 
Lucy^had said abou{ her stationery. Other children:jsaw the ad 
and ordered personalized stationery until Noj*ma had as piany 
6rders as she could fill. The te^char then utilized Normals 
experience to show how adyiertising could incr-ease demand . 
and thereby increase profits. She ^so showed the children 
how to conduct a market survey to find oiit ff demand existed 
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for their proposed go<5d or service, and at what price chilcteen 
were, willing to. buy the goo^ or service. The^dlassLla^ 

'^converted their mariceX-surveys into^demand curves aiid 
actually observed ahS discussed^why^ all their cj^mand curye» * 

. sloped downward to the right, l^he^^ later discussed various 



very much a matter of considering one's opportunity cost. 
. This debriefing should be repeated at least three timds in a 
Mini-Sociiety 'so'tltat children c^ personalize cost-benefit 
§naly^s. ' . * — / ^ / 

,Aii/lnevitable niishap pr^valent'jjjSaay Mini-Saeiety and' 



ways to affect d^^and, emphasizing the effect o£tastes and - especiaft); tragic jn the coffntry^calleJl **Land pUritellectdal 



preferences, incomes and substitutes. (See Dilemma 6: How 
. 'Do 1 Know Anybody Will Buy^My Product?) They h^d a litde 
^ trouble understanding how changes in the prioe 6f a^ood 
affected the demand'/or complement^ary goods; luckily th^ " 
^xth graders>ljfemed about ^the role of compfemehts in 
affecting demarW' When Dan, who owned two t^n«ls*rackets, 
• s6ld t^i 



GiantsV is **^^hether to hire a buddy./' Emily, \yho makes 
% beautiful artificial flower arrangements, decide<f to hjre 
% ^andy, Nyho ijinforfun^tely, rarely washes,her hands, works 
slowly and was renowned aslhe clafss klutz. *Her redeeming . 
qualitiesrtvere hej^weet temperament and. the f^t that shdr* 
was rn Emily's Brownife trooped a b'estfriond.. However, it 
was costing Emily more to keep SandjrSn than to do all the 



nais lessons on th'e condition 'th^^chi^jfch provided ^ ^ ^ ^ „^ ^. 

theirowiTtennisi)i!ls. When thepgce;of tenftisball^ To add insult to injury ^andy had an allergy 

the demaiid fat Dan'* tennis lessons decreased. Many and wa^-constantlv, sneezing on {he flower arrangernents. 

disappointed businessmen and women >yere encouraged Another complicaflfcg factor was that Sandy was-demanding 

when they learned how to become entjiepreneUrs 'by convert- /Praise. When deniedjhe i^se, she complained to the te^ieher 
ing^into practice the principles of dejnand determinarrts. - / and started to bad-mduth Emily. The teacher seized upon the » 
Rpger, howe^r, had a rathefuhique experience . He had y opportuoity if cpnduct ^ 'values-clarification debriefing 



been making his own ujiique. raisin-based he^th food 
mixturfe. After .Halloween the class brought in • loads of 
candy, "popcorn, etc., and Roger decided to declare bank- 
*rup(ty^ The clUss became horrified because in their heart-of- 
hearts they kne^^^ that the raisin mixture was heathy and they 
^ really didn't want to see if disappear entirely. Laura and 
Stacy almost simultaneously shouted at the class meeting, 
**JLet's give R^ger more money. Right now he only gets 6 
*saves' a package. Let's promise him 15 /saves' a package 
and he can stay in business." The class thought thi/a fair 
id^a. The next day he came in with twice as many health food 
packages as he was previously supplying, but the class 
bought even less than usual at ' 15 **saves." Roger s^d that 
they had put him in a worse fix than before and quoted his 
father as 'saying, *'If they are such *do-gopders' tell then^ to 
buy your surplus raisins. " The children didn't HJte that io^, 
toW Roger to lower his price, and two weeks later wheff pie^ 
post -Halloween candy had become stale, Roger's i>usiness 
bega>i to thrive again. The teacher used this opportunity to 
hold debriefing session on price;/floors — differentiating 
between the effects of farin i^ce' supports and mirtimum 
wage laws. (See Dilemma: The Case of The Unbought 
Raisins.) Over half of the children were able to relate Roger's 
experiencdlto the real world. 

. Larry, the envy of his'wHole Mini-Society cl^s, found out 
frbna his auditor that he had made more money than anyone in 
theciftfis that month, l5ut Larry only froWned. He was a jobber 
in the junk business and wanteci to^o intoproducingrace cars 
as a business. His auditor told Him he'd be crazvlo change 
because he Sft^ nfiaking so much money in th^junk field. 
Larry, however, thought he could make even more money 
producing, seJling, and racing cars. The teacher used this 
eveAt to motivate, a debriefing lessen on opportunity cost. 
(See Dilemma: Should I Change My j^b?) He distinguished 
between accouiTting cost and profit and economj^ cpst and 
profit. The entire class s,oon saw that evert if Xhe difference 
between your total cost and total revenue was extrao^mary,, 
yoQ could still be experiencing an economic loss if yoiycould 
Se making eve^j^ore money m some other business' gr 
e mploy me nt .^H^B^ 

This questWffiP^etfier^o change jobs ^s well as the 
question of *ToTroduce or Not to Produce'.' soon becomes 

■ , • • ■ - ~:v' - - ; . /. 



session and to revie w that section of the circular flow diagram 
on makin^e decision of how to produce by figuring out the 
price/grbSofctivity 'ratio. Later, he helped Emily.tp find her 
comparative advantage which turned out to be^^thSVo^d game 
center referee. . The class used Emily's ai#Sandy's e;cperi- 
erice to discuss in a rudimentary fashion ihe idea of 
comparative advantage. Happily, Emily and Sandyirevived 
their friendship and to this day are good pals. Howevi^r, the 
real and often delicate question that plagiles all aspiring 
Mini-Society entrepreneurs is not only wha^ to produce, but 
how to produce. (See Dilemma 10: Sfiduld I Hire My 
^uddy?) 

' Mr. Dashwisited a Mini-Society class and became, very 
interested in purchasing' a child's original painting. He 
offered her two dollars for her artistic endeavor. She replied, 
**,Your money is no good in our country, Frodoville. We only 
accept *hobbits'." Mr. Dash, a very determined man, went 
to oni of the cPass banks to find out if thece-^s an exchange 
rate . Tihe child said, * * We haven't gotten around to that yet. ' ' 
Mr. Dash asked if he Qould borrow some hobbits. The banker 
told hiin if he could get three felt^tip pens as collateral, he 
would loknhim 20 **hobbits" ar 10 percent interest. If Mr. 
Dash did nottetum the moneywwithin a week, the banker said 
he would sell the pens at the class auction. Similar situations 
arise in most Mini-Society classrooms. For example, in 
many ^chq61s, there are several Mini-Society countries 
^ which all use different currencies. One class's currency may 
not -be accepted in another , class until an exchange rate is 
established between the two countries. When^uch situations 
arise, the teacher has a splendid opportunity to introduce a 
debriefing lesson on the role and functions of money in a 
society, including barter vs. money. (Sfee Dilemma 2:'We 
Only Accept Quibblings in Poohville.) 

As children accumulate money for jobs and businesses, 
they soon find a safety deposit box from home is not the ideal 
way to keep their money. This realization will often lead to * 
the forination of a bank. Much later in the sdciety, a banker 
•^may realize that if (s)hfe>is allowed* to Iceep the money *for 
longer time periods,^ (s)he^n make money by investing it in 
classroom businesses. Thu5, the savings function of a banfc 
;bec;omes a natural lessoiraat evolves. (See Dilemma: Do We 
Want a feank?) The '^concept of central , Ijanking does not^ 



naturally evolve in Mini-Socielie^/ Some teacFiers may 
, chioosc, however, lo discuss the U.S, central banking 
system. Almost all feport that the children are still too 
unsophisticated to understand more than the, ^e rudiments 
'of central banking andl have not repeated the lessgp in 
Subsequent Mini-S<igiety classes. 

In several Mini^Societie^ children would stiir prefer to 
; ; keep their money in cigar boxes or mini-safes; It i^ not 

uncommon for a theft to occur. In fact, in one class, several ' 
■ ^ children put the equivalent of mouse-traps in their boxes to 
avoid' Stealing. One unfortunate boy became a. victim of his ' 
own trap when he forgot to disarm it before removing his 
money for an exciting. purchase. Teachers have had success 
^ in debriefing this situation and stealing has become elimi- 
nated in most Mini-Societies. (See Dilemma: It Is Easier to 
Steal Than to Work.) , • 

Jerry ,"a Mini-Society citizen in the Valley of Friends and 
an established ^A'-' studeftt, tried to charge his teacher tcr^ 
. /correct answers to homew|5rk problems. Tfie teacher re- 
^ . spoiided by explaining to thr class that there are c^Jrt^in acts 
. one performs for nonmone^ry remuneration.. She initiated a 
values-^larificktion lessbrf^n those actions one should do by 
virtue of the fact that^on^ a'm^mber of the human race or 
classroom, etcw versus tnose actions one does for financial 
..^^compensation. (See Dilemma; the >ron-Monetary Deci- 
sion,) ^ • . 
In a few instances the following situation may occur. Some 
, . of the childreninUCF (United Glass of Fonzies) had not been 
' satisfied with the results o^their business decisions. Sara 
. decided to produce chocolate fudge. It sounded like a good 



^ - \ \ " . * 

idea, but her Judge was sugary and she had a-lot unsoldo^It 
grew increasingly less desirable as the week progressed and 
she went bankrupts. by Friday. - , 

Juan made **JaNys" drawings to stick on notebooks. He • 
used all his spare time and produced, over 100 -of the 
hand-made stickers. Soon almost everyone had one or njore 
and he still had dozens left over. He complained that the 
teacher should havic told him there were top many stickers to 
sell.. ••• ^. , ' 

Sara and Jilan, along vyith some other children, made a 
proposal at the class meeting. They wanted the teacher or a 
class committee to decide what products siiould be made and 
how much of each shaiiid be produced. They iu-gued that it 
would save time, prdvent disappointmejits and irisure that 
everybody would sell all their products. Others in the class 
argued that they didn't want one person or one committee 
planning so much for fhem. They said they would rather 
make their own decisions and tdke the chance that they might 
be Wrong or benefit from being right. The class defeated Sara 
and Juan's proposal. (One entrepreneur offered to give them 
business advice for a modest fee.) The teacher xised their 
proposal to draw parallels between their society and the 
models of market and planned economies. (See Dilemnria: 
Why Are Some Reople Rich and Others Poor?) 4:^-^^^.. . 

TeacfiefSVill soon realize that most events Which' (Kabf in 
Mini-Society provide opportunities for a variety of eiononiic 
debriefings. For example, when Larry wanted to change from 
his junj: business to a race-car business, the teacher chose to 
focus on the concept '^)f opportunity cost. He might have just 
as easily focused on accounting vs. economic profit..^ 
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Dilemma^T^ 



We Thought We Could Become Rich Quick 
(Money and Inflation) 

i. Objectives 

1. The learner will beable to explain why the real wealth of a* 
country depends up6n the goods and services it is able to 
produce as opposed, to, the amount of mohey it prints. 

2; The student will be able to explain why an increase in the 
money supply without an increase in production of goods 
and services may lead to inflation. , 

ILAc^vities 

TT^fter the government prints a designated amount of 
money and the Mini-Society is initiated, record the average 
price level (i.e., during one week, record the price of each 
item offered for sale and determii?e^the average price of the 
item for that week). Then double the currency and spec- 
ifically show the phenomenon of inflation — a rise in average 
price level. . * 

2. Take a survey among the members of the class to 
determine four or five top-ranking wants of the students 
(goods or services they would like to have). Then divide the 
class into four groups 'with each group being assigned a 

^different income for individuals in that group: $"10, $1(X), 
$1(X)0, etc. (i.e., each individual ih Group A would have an 
income of $ 10; each in Group B $100^ etc.):Have each group 
indicate how much they would be willing to spend fbr each of 
the wants previously identi£ed. 

3. Have^ch child list wl^t s(he) would like to buy and 
what s(he) would be willing to spend for it. Give each child . 
$IO'more and see how many wouldl)e willing to spend more 
money for the same gTood— thusVaising its price.''^ 

4. Have children draw an inflation cartoon showilig that 
one symptom of inflation is more money chasing fe\^ ; 
gdods. > " 

5. At an auction have eight goods — two each of four 
different items. After the first four goods are sold, record the 
average price for each. Before selling the other four gdods 
double the money supply and then continue the aucUon for 
the remaining four identical objects. (Do not inform the' 
students in advaace that a second groiip of identical objects is 
being offered.) 

6. Fprm committees and have each choose one of the 
following products — mayonnaise, salad oil, peanut butter, 
i)read, soft.drinks, soap. Have the committee trace the price 
of this product over the last few years. Have them interview ' 
parents and store-keepers. For more gifted students, ask them 
to use the microfilm at the library. (Note: If worse comes to 
worse, you can trace the price of the product.) 

7. Keep exact records of the culminating auction of 
Mini-Society and (when Mini-Society comes to an end) 
conduct a discussion of the phenomenally high prices which 
were paid for the last few items. Emphasize that thd»<jeason 



they were willing topay such high prices for these goods was 
that they knew the money would soon be worthless and they 
would rather convert what money they ^d into goods or 
services. » . ' . * ^ 

m. Economic Clarification of Ideas and Principles 

^ Often in the course of a Mini-Society the children decide 
that the way to Ifave a wealthy society is for the government 
simply to print more and more money. It is the same instinct 
(more is better) that often- leads the children to pay them- 
selves large amounts of currency in the beginning stages 
of Mini-Society when they decide on those few payments to 
infuse the first money into the system. They have internalized 
the idea that more money (a greater amount of currency in 
hand) means greater wealth and' purchasing power, pf 
course, if they decide to pay themselves in large amounts of 
currency in the initial phase of the system, price levels simply . 
start out high. They have a •**relatively" inflated money 
system since the level of demand is determined (at least in 
part) by the level of income of those doing the demanding. 
But what happens if the system is already in progress and the 
children suggest printing more money, perhaps as a way out 
of government debt? This situation most often occurs the first 
time students realize (or are told) that the treasury is depleted 
because of government expenditures and that, if they wish, 
the continuance of governmental services, they must tax 
themselves to pay for these. Not enjoying, the payment of 
taxes anymore th^n the rest of us, the students look for a way 
out of the dilemma, and often the suggestion is simply to print 
more money. In debriefing this dilemma situation, we arc 
dealing with the concept of inflation. 

The children will soon observe that inflation is caused by 
an increase in the money supply (multiplied by its velocity) 
while the quantity of goods and services available in their 
Mini-Society either remains constant or decreases. In their 
words they see **more money chasing fewer goods." The 
result of the children having more money to spend on the 
same number of goods is that the price of the goods they want 
to buy* goes up. They arc now paying ^ligher prices for die 
same papkage of goods aqd services because production of 
goods and services has not increased; just the amount of 
money available to purchase the same goods and services has 
increased. They will soon realise that their society is not . 
richer even though the goyemnj/ent has printed more moniy. 
Like King Midas, they will ultimately learn **die hard way'' 
that the real wealth of sl Mini-Society depends on thp amount 
of goods and services the society is able to produce and not on 
the government printing more money. , 

In the Mini-Society, when the money supply is increased, 
we hsivc found that velocity does not change significandy 
enough to eounter the situation of this increase versus a 



^constant level of products available. 
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We Only Acciept Quibblings In^Poohville 
(Money) ^ * . 

1. OBJectives 

1 ; The children will be able to explain that what gives money 
value is that it is accepted in exchange for goods and 
services. 

2. The children will be able to explain that in societies in 
which currency does not exist or where the currency is no 
longer accepted, trade (barter) becomes the method of 
exchange. 

IL Activities 

^ 1; Utilizing examples from your own Mini-Society,, 
explain why you would not accept another class's currency in 
exchange for the goods you have produced. (Elicit from the 
class that the other classes' currencies have no value in your 
clas§ because other children will not accept them in exchange 
\ * for goods and services.) 

.2. Have a representative from your class attempt to buy 
lunch with your class's currency. Tell the child to be adamant 
about the value of the class currency. Tell hinVher to insist 
that the currency has yalue. (Meanwhile apprise the cafeteria 
cashier of what you are doing so that he/she may explain to 
the child why the money is not acceptable.) Have the child 
report to the class about the entire incident. 

3. In Golcjville a child has Xeroxed in black and white the 
currency which was on colored paper. The class refused to 
accept this counterfeit currency. Why? 

4. Announce a day in which no currency, can be used. 
Have the children barter for their goods. and services.in their 
Mini-Society. Discuss the way it-differed from their money 
exchange system. Were there any children unable to 
negottate a trade who would have been successful in a money 
economy. Wh>[? 

5. Role-play the following situation and resolve what 
effect it would^have on th^ U.S. economy: 

^By Golden Eagle Carrier Pigeon news comes exclusively 
to your class that all the gold from Fort Knox has been stolen 
by Gold Thumb. Your class ip a conference decides to tell 
nobody, not even their parents, what has happened. Reenact 
^ the class conference and then discuss why keeping the event 
secrtTwould cause the situation to have no effect on the 

• economy. 

)6. If the concept of money is still not clear, within the 
contejt of their own Mini-Society , as an added reference you 
might MTOw the film Why We Use Money: The Fisherman 
WhoN^dekf-Knife. • " 

III. Ecoiidniic Ciarification of Ideas and Principles 

What happens when two Mini-Society classes w;fh ffer- 
ent currencies meet for intemationd trade? What occuis the 
day Elise tries to buy goods and servfces in Mini-Society with 

* currency from her Monopoly set? What happens when 
, parents or other visitors to N^ni-Society try to purchase 

products with U.S. coins and currcnpy? Students new to 
Mini-Society may say, **We don't use that kind of money 
-V here/' Second-term, citizens n)ay show tneir increased 
economic sophistication by indicating the exchange rate 



between the two currencies. . ^ 

We are dealing with two<|)asic ^economic concepts: the 
value of money, and barter as a substitute for currency. - 
, There are some common misconceptions among Children 
- regarding thejiature of money, and we see some of these 
same misconceptions among the adujt population. Many 
children believe that currency has some inherent value. To 
many, the **value" of a five-dollar-bill is simply **five 
dollars." In Mini-Society, children begin to understand that 
this is a meaningless phrase. The value of currency is seen in 
terms of the goods ^nd services the currency will buy. This 
ties in with the concept of opportunity cost. When we say that 
a candy bar * 'costs' ' 1 5^ , we are indicating that we are giving 
up the next best alternative use of.the 150 when we buy "the 
candy bar. .^j^ 

The mi3Conception concerning the val^^F money is tied 
to another common set of misconceptiofl^at currency* is 
accepted in exchange for*goods and services because the 
government has proclaimed- that it is **money" or because bf 
the **backing of currency" in gold and silver. Discussion on 
this point should center pn what really makes a money system 
**work.'" A/cn^y is anything commonly accepted in a society 
in exchange for goods and serviceis. It needn't theoretically 
hav^ backing in terms of^ valuable scarce resource such as 
gold. Money is money and is accepted in a society as such 
because of the faith people have in the money. If I accept 
currency in exchange for my teaching services, it is because I 
believe that I will be able to use the money to pay my rent, 
buy food, put gas in my car and go to the movies. In turn, the 
■ business people with whom I deal accept my money because 
they have faith that they can use it to pay for their factors of ' 
production, including thfeir.own profits^. It is this faith that 
**backs" a money system in the true sense. 

What happens when people loose i^aith in their money or 
when no money system has been developed? People still 
exchafnge goods and services. However,, instead of exchang- 
ing the product for money (which they^cah then use* to 
purchase other goods and services) they exchange it for other 
goo4s and services; This is called a barter system. 
Barter implies agreement between two'parties that the items 
they are exchanging /are of equal value. barter system 
entails more time and effort than dealing with a money 
system because often parties must search for an acceptable . 
exchange or go through a long series of exchanges to get the 
items they wanted in the first place. However, there are 
certain advantages to a barter system, too. For exatpple, 
when times are **hard," rather than decreasing production, 
citizens in a barter econc^y tend td produce more goods and 
services instead of fewer as happens in a money economy. 
' Barter systems were prevalent among Americans during 
Wqrld War II. Citizens often bartered for scarce goods and 
services ^yith their rationing coupons rather than by using 
nioney. In prisoner-of-war camps*, the soldiers often used 
items such as cigarettes with whicji to 6arter for other things 
they wanted. In fact, cigarettes were so common an exchange 
item in some camps that. the cigarettes became money and 
were accepted in exchange for goods and services. We see , 
that when currency is not available or useful to people, they 
evolve barter systems to deal with their desire for exchange. 
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Dilemma 6 



How Do J Know Anybody Will Buy My Product? 
(Market Survey.' Demand, Risk-Taking and 
Entrepreneurship) 

* * . ' 

I. Objectives 

1. The learner will b€i able to list and explain three 
, 'determi'hants of demand: changes in taste, changes in 

income, and changes of price of substitutes and comple- 
ments. ' 

2. The learner will be able to cite examples from his/her 
Mini-Society where changes in demand have occurred. 



in Activities 

1. Elicit responses from the class on different ways to 
determine in advance whether other children will be likely to 
buy your product. 

2. Show the children how to conduct a market survey to 
ascertain potential demand. (For instance, take the example 
of Judy^ selling or planning to sell cookies in the Mini- 
Society. In her first survey, she could ascertain what were the 
class's two favorite cookies. In the second survey^ she could 
find out how much they would be willing to pay . fct- 
alternative, numbers of cookies.) 

Example: ^ ^. . 

At the follo\^ng prices, how many chocolate chip cookies 
would you be willing to'by on any one day? 



Price per cookie 
$.20 
$.15 
$.10 
$.05 



Quantity 



At the following prices how many peanut butter cookies / 
^yould you be willing to buy on any one day? (Do the samd ' 
sort of chart.) - Jt 
^ ^ • ; ^ . . •, ^ ^ 

After completing the survey, tabulate all the results of the 
surveys and show the quantity demanded at alternative prices 
for both items. Use a demand ^hedule. Example: 



Chocolate Chip Cookies 



Price per Cookie 

$.20 

$.15 

$.10' . 
" $.0S^ 



Quantity Demanded 



Demand Curve: 
20 

Price 15 
per 

Cookie 10 




In a lesson with the children, convert the demand schedule 
into a 



0 20 40 60 ^80 lOO. 120 
Quantity of cookies per time period 

Next haye Judy decide iiow mariy cooki^ she is willing to 
supply at the alternative prices. Have her compute all costs 
including time, payment to workers, etc., of producing 
cookies. Show results of the cost analysis by drawing a 
supply schedule anjd supply curve (analogous to demand 
schedule and deniahd curve above). Determine price and 
quantity on the basis of supply and demand. Figure out 
•anticipated profits. 

3. Select a particular product in the classroonfeconomy, 
and ask the children to identify what factors, would make 
the'm want more oriess of the product (e.g., ice cream/cold 
day and . warm day; ice cream/after a pay r^se or after taxes; 
ice cream/after the price of cones has gone down; ice 
cream/befpre and after lunch); 

4. Select any business that has experienced either drama- 
tic increases or decreases in the demand for its product. Have 
the owner give a short report oh what factors, he or she 
thought caused the incjrease or decrease (e.g., advertising, 
tax decrease, change in the price of a related product). 

5. Explain the difrerence between a change in demand an 
a movement along the demand curve. (For further informa- 
tioi] see Paul A. SamuehoUy Economics. New York: 

-McGraw-Hill Book Co., any edition.) 

6. Have the child cons^ct a bar graph of the last two 
weeks of his/her sales records showing quantity on the 
vertical axis and time period on the horizontal axis. 
HypothesiMT^he cause for any dramatic cha'nge in sales. 

7. Hav«he children make up their owrt advertisements to 
change tafie in a variety of ways (e.g., posters, film strips, , 
cartoons, lewspaper ads, radio spots). 

in. Economic Clarification of Ideas and Principles 

The title of this dilemma is a cry sometimes spoken and 
often hidden by young Mini-Society citizens.* Many students 
would like to go into business or expand their current 
businesses but are hesitant because they fear failure. .I>eter- 
mining whether the potential product will sell and whether a 
profit will probably be made is of great concern and can seem 
overwhelming enough to students to prevent them from 
entering the ranks of the entrepreneur. These fears can be 
soothed in a debriefing concerning elementary supply and 
demand, including determinants of demand and supply, and 
the way in which these two interact. 

The l^rst step in determining whether a good or service can 
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be sold is to determine the demand through a demand 
schedule or market survey concerning the item. (See Ac- 
tivities portion for format,) Children should also be intro- 
.duced at this time to the definition of demand and to its 
' chanicteristics^. 

DNcmand is ^specific economic concept defined as wants 
backed by the ability (willingness) to pay. " Demand refers to 
the way consumers act in purchasing products during some 
specified time period. Ctemand refers to the , range of 
alternative prices for the item. When taking a market survey 
or determining a demand curve foe a product, it-is important 
to remember to specify the time period being referred to 
(tomorrow, for one hour, for th^ next week, for a year). It is 
also important to emphasize to children that they are being 
asked how many they would purchase if the price were, for 
example, 20 I'quets''* and alternatively, how many they 
would purchase if the price were 15 "quets" (and soon for 
the range in which the ^Brtrepreneur is intdested). They are 
not being asked how many they would purchase at 15 
**quets" in addition to how many they would purchase at 20 
**quets" per item. 

In ^discussing why people demand differing quantities of 
goods at varying prices, emphasize that consumers fend to 
demand more of a product at lower prices and less of the 
product at higher prices. This is the "universal law of 
downward-sloping demand'' and is true of the demand for 
virtually any good or service. 

The deniand bf consumers for a good or service is 
.determined by several factors. These are (1) their personal 
tastes "kn<j preferences, (2) their income level, (3) *the prices 
of complementary and substitute goods and* (4) their view of . 
the future.. " 

For example, I may deniand more chocolate at all 
alternative prices tha^j Jan does because Tlike it very much. I 
may demand less of the chocolate at all alternative prices than . 
Alice becau^my income level is lower. I\may demand less 
chocolate next week because thpprice Of vaniliaVaridy (a 
substitute) iaPlow enough, for/me^o switdir to va^^ rnay' i 
demand niore cftdcbl^te aeit! V^.c?ek becai^se^^ 
chocolate prices win go 'U^^ 

•When a demlndlsbhejhilc^^ 
refer to demand as ifie.^citc 'iet^c^ 



jiot to one isolated spot on the curve.. ^o lcrng^^aS;ji 
happens to change (1) my. tastes and-))M^jirencfesV>^ 
income levef, (3) the prices of complemerTts and^ubstitu^ 
and^r (4) my View of the future, 'the tfi^Jy moyemeitt" 4^ 
dbmand is somewhere along that curve/ Such rhoVement^St^^-^^^^^^^^ 



detertnined by price changes alone. 

When something does happen tp change my attitudes 
toward the product (in any of the four ways mentioned), we 
set a situation in which the entire schedule is changed. We . 
have a new demand curve. Perhaps, for example, I used to > 
buy fewer chocolates than my friends because I thought they 
caused pimples. If now I read a medical study which 
convinces me that chocolate doesn't cause pimples, I^may be 
willing to buy more chocolates than before at all alternative 
prices. This is called an increase in demand. Demand can 
also decrease; that is, the entire curve can move to the left on i 
the graph, indicating that I would be willing to buy fewer of 
the product than before at all alternative prices. This was the 
chalnge in demand anticipated by the U.S. Government when 
it legislated that the Surgeon General's warning be put oryall 
cigarette packages. Thus far, however, this decreaseijn ^ 
demand for cigarettes has not occurred in the aggregate, 
though it may have occurred for certain individuals. 

Once a potential Mini-Society businessperson has deter- 
mined the demand curve for his or 'her product among 
classmates, s(he) is ready to deal with the "other side of die ^ 
coin" — supply. Supply refers to the willingness of suppliers 
at some specified time period to sell differing quantities of 
their product at alternative prices. In a sense, it is the 
"opposi^" of demand. The universal characteristic of 
supply is,4||^ suppliers tend to be willing to supply moreof a 
good or service at higher prices and less at lower prices. But 
how does a supplier decide how many of his product he or she 
is willing to produce at each* alternative price? How does . 
s(4ie) decide whethef or^ot to produce the product? He or she 
considers the cojf5. 

In economic theory the consideration of various types of ' 
costs carrbe quite complex. For Mini-Society purchases, 
howeyer, the potential businessperson should consider ali the 
coStSoOf production;^ that is, s(he) should determine how 
muc)i it' would ;co$t to hire labor, rent space, buy raw 
m$)erialB^ient,Qrbuy'*dap 

Of a gbod or services ^e:g. , atypewriter ifopd rl«^yspape^ or a 
r stfvrffigliiachShe for a:p^^ 

niiticl^Iinj^^ loan. In . 

V<^dcjitw^^ him or her 

%Wtoppor(^ s(he) wouid be 



J irt ap Alternative busing or employment. (For 
joftunijjf iiostv s^^^^^ I Change My Job?") 

tTieurcari cov6r these costs (including opportun- 
!^ fltOvide^^^^^ payment for the risk taken), 

;)'^hdurd pr<SIuce that particular good or service. 
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Dilemma 7 



Shortages— Shortages— Shortages or Who - 
^ Gets The Piano Lessons? 
(The Rationing Function of Price and 
Economic Shortages) 

I. Objectives 

1 . The student will be able i6 describe the rationing function 
of price. ' 

2. Thd student will jbe able to list three economic ways of 
eliminating shortage (raising price, decreasing demand, 
increasing supply). 

II. >Cctiyities 

1 . The teacher will ask the children to raise their hands to 
. indicate how many piano lessons they would buy at 25 

**quets" for 15 minutes. Then sequentially raise the price by 
5-"quet" increments until no one is willing to pay the price. 
(Adapt this example to your own classroom.) In discussion, 
use this example to point out the universal law of demand- 
that as the price goes down, the quantity demanded goes up. 

2. Have the teacher gtaph a supply and demand curve and 
explain the concept of equilibrium price. Have the children 
discuss what will occur at a price below the equilibrium price" 
(shortages, unsatisfied deriianders). 

3. Discuss with the. children what niight happen to the 
demand for piano lessons if suddenly children were able to 
take hanponica, guitar, or drum lessons, or lessons on- 
chimes, song flutes or autoharps. Illustrate graphically or 
numerically how this might decrease the demand for piano 
lessors. 

4. Two of Phillip's star piano pupils decide to go into 
business for themselves. Show how this increases supply and 
hypothesize what this will do to price. 

5. Have the teacher compare the gasoline shortage with 
Phillip's p^pblem. Emphasise that in economics a shortage 
by definition indicate^ that at the price' being charged, the 
quantity being demanded is greater than the quantity beihg 
supplied, and there are unsatisfied buyers. 

6. Explair\ why Jerry, who was next in line for a piano 
lesion, was 'able to sell his place in line to Lindsey for 40 
'•*quets." \ , 

m. Economic Clarification of Ideas and Principles 

When the line of patrons becomes unwieldly, who does get 
the piano lessons? Similarly, when the teacher is in business 
as^ consultant and has more customers than she^e can 
accommodate, who gets the advice? Are we back^to the 
beginnings of Mini-Society, again facing a "scarcity situa- 
tion"? Obviously, the piano lessons are a scarce resource as 
is'the teacher's advice, but what we have ialso encountered is 
-ashortage. In .debriefing these situations, we arfe dealing with 
several related concepts including the for whom decision and 
the rationing function of price. Shorta^, result from legally 
imposed price ceilings and price ceilmi^s which are self^ . 
.imposed. ^ 

. The/or whom decision is one of the three major decisions 
which must be made in any economy. All societies njust 
decide i n some way what to produce , how to produce , -andfor 




whom to produce. In a markePeconomy, the /w whom 
decision is made on the basis of price. 

In a pure market economy (one in which no modifications 
i are made by government), people get into th^r wHhm group 
(are able to purchase goods and services which ha^e been 
produced) by having sold their productive resources to firms 
previously; that is^ those who have the^money with which to 
buy are those who sold their labor, rented their lands, loaned 
their money (or other capital goods) or used their manage- 
ment skills as factors of production in the /'putting together" » 
of some good or service being produced by a firm. These 
people receive income for the use of their land, labor, capital 
or management and so enter the marketplace with the money 
with which to purchase some combinaticm of goods and ^ 
services. . 

In a modified market system (most Mini-Societies are 
modified market systems), the government may change die 
composition of the for whom group to some extent. Tax 
money may be used to provide incomes for some who have 
not been able to sell their productive resources in that time-' 
period. Sometimes thcgovemment in a modified market will 
add to the incomes of people who have been able to sell their 
resources but are considered too * 'poor" to be able to live at 
an acceptable level on their own incomes. We see these types^. 
of changes in our own society in the forms of unemployment 
insurance payments, social security payments, welfare and 
focKl stamps as well as other similar payments. 

People in the for whom group are then able to cast dollar 
votes in the marketplace (buy some of what they want). In a 
sense, price rations jn two ways. Those who have' price/ 
productivity ratios most beneficial to firms are those whose 
productive resources are hired (-see a discussion of price/ 
productivity). Also price rations the, goods and services 
available for sale. Not everyone can buy all Of everything 
wanted. A person must decide what (and how much) to buy 
on the basis of the prices being charged for the alternatives ^ 
available, taking into account the avail^^le tespUrce— ' ' 
"'money. ^ / . 

Withih the market, there is some demand (wants backed by 
the ability to pay) for the products being sold. The market 
price is that price at which the quantity of a good Or service 
being sold is equal to the quantity people are willing to buy. 
When this market price is reached, those who are willing to 
buy at the price can buy and those who afe not, do not. I may 
be willing to buy 500 mink coats this winter (to q^upet my 
floors) if they are sold at $5 per coat. Ho\yever, it is unlikely 
. that I will be able to purchase these coats. The coats will be 
rationed by price (probably thousands of dollars per coat), 
and I am not willing or able to purchase my coats at this price. 

The indication that market price (equilibrium) has been 
reached is that there are no unsatisfied buyers or sellers 
(everyone who is willing and able to purchase can purchase 
all he or she wants at that price, 'and sellers can sell all they are 
willing and able to supply at that price). In the case of people 
standing in line for Phil's piano lessons or for the teacher's 
advice, we can guess that equilibrium has not been reached. 
Because the price of the services has been set below the 
market price, the quantity demanded at that price exceeds the 
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quantity supplied at that price. This is the economic 
definition of shortage. Herein lies the difference between 
scarcity and shortage. Scarcity is unlimited wants versus 
limited resources. Shortage refers to a specific situation 
where the price is not high enough to ration goods and . 
services successfully: 

Shortages in Mini-Society can be caused by the suppliers 
limiting their own prices or by the imposition of a price 
ceiling (a legal maximunv- price for the good or service). 

, Sometimes the seller is unaware of the demand for*his 
product or sometimes she or he is purposely keeping prices 
low to enable people to buy that service or g6od. Ck:casion- 
al.ly in Mini-Society, students pass price ceilings for certain 
goods and jservices in an attempt to insure that the **poor" 
can buy ttem. ^ 

In any case, when a shortage exists, the goods and services 
are r^tionled not only by price (for peoplfe must still pay) but 
an additional rationin^^^hanism must come into effect. 
Most often, this is first come; first served. Peopl^^^ho got 
Phil 's piano lessons at firstVere thos^ far enough ahead in the 
^ iine to be served that day. We experienced a similar situation 
during our own gas crisis— those who got into line and were 

^"served before the statipn ran out of gas were able to buy gas. 
In some cases, people who were willing to pay a **time , 
priceV and wait in line for long periods got the gas instead of 

. those who might have been willing to pay more money for the 
gas but cpuldn't spend the time in line.- Additional rationing 
devices ^low for discrimination on a basis other than 
income. For example, rent control is an attempt to insure that 
low-income people can get living quarters" at ''reasonable" 

^prices. This existed during World War II and still dpe^ in 
^ New York and other places, put when a shortage, of 
apartments exists (when the rtfnt controls ^lace the price 
ceiling below market price)^ the landlord has many prospec- 



tive tefcants^from whom to choose. He or she can limit the 
buildin\i^adults only — discriminating against thos^ with 
childrenXoj can rent only to friends or only to certain groups 
of people considered to be **good" tenants. This may indeed 
exclude m^^ny of the poor whom the controls were designed 
to help. 

How^r, rationing on an additional basis than price is one 
solution to the shortage problem. For example., in Phil's case 
some students suggested that he could get rid of the long line 
at his piano studio by selling lessQns only to his particular 
friejids. * 

There are other resolutions to the problems caused by a 
shortage and these are designed to eliminate the shortage: (1) 
Demand can be decreased; that is, some method can be found 
to make people want less of the piano lessons at all prices, 
including the current price.^For example, Phillip could have (' 
started to give **bad" piano lessons, making his product less 
desirable across the'board. He could have advertised saying 
that they were bad lessons. Also, Laiira cpuld havedecreased 
Phillip's demand by offering s^substitute service, e.g., violin 
lessons, flute lessons, etc. (2) Increase the supply; that is, be 
willing to provide more lessons at all prices, including the 
current one. Phillip could, for example, train more piano 
teachers to give lessons. (3) The government could have 
stepped into the situation and subsidized the suppliers, 
making them willing to supply more of ihe product at the- 
lower price. This is another means of increasing supply; 
however, i^entails the spending of tax dollars for the subsidy. 
, (4) The price of the product could be raised to the market ' 
price (equilibrium) where the quantity demanded was exactly 
equal to the quantity 'supplied. This is the solution used by 
both Phil and the teacher who charged too little for her 
advice. / 
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Dilemma 10 



Should. I Hire My ^uddy 
(Price/Productivity^ and Comparative 
Advantage) • • , 

I. Objectives 

1 . The student wiH be able to explain that in hiring a resource 
one must consider its cost to the producer, thereby 
including both price and productivity; 

2. The student will be able to explain why comparative 
advantage means specializing in the activity in which, 

— >^(he) is relatively more efficient. 

IL Activities 

1 . Thfc learner should describe why another child, who is 
receiving a **low wage," may still be reducing the profit. 
(For instance, the child might not be too productive? The 
child may alienate the customers. The child might destroy the 
product. The child might produce defective merchandise.) 
, 2. Have the children compute the following example: Dan 
can produjpe 80 pieces of thumb-print .chicken stationery per 
week for a'salary iof 20 EC's. David can produce 60 pieces of 
thumb-print stationery for 10 BC's per week, Carol can 
produce ICQ pieces of thumB^ririt chicken stationery at 30 
BC's. Which one would you hire and why? (I^ote: you should 
hire David ^t 1 0 BC 's for 60 pieces of stationery," because you 
get more for your money.) 

3. Have the^ children compute the following example: 
Terry owns a cleaning service and business is expanding so 
^rapidly that he puts an ad in the class^iiewspaper to hire a 
helper. Two chiljlren apply for the jobs. Stephen will work 
for 15 BC's per day arid can clean 15 desks during that time. 
Arnold will work for 10 BC's per day and can clean 5 desks 
during that time. Whom should Terry hire^ (Note: Terry 
should hire Stephen because it is costing him 1 BC per desk 

* and if he Jhired Arnold it would cost him 2 BC's per desk.) 

4. Lulu and Stanley are ,in a contractual partnership 
making po&ters. Besides being the class's best speller. Lulu 
can form beautiful letters and fill them^ perfectly. Stanley 

, can outline the letters and Till in the colors^adequ^ely, ' 
although he is not a very good speller. Explain why it jnight 
be wise to have Stanley fill in the colors while Lulu does the 

^lettering, even though Lulu is better at both. (The f^acher 
might want to label this phenomenon as Comparative 
Advantage.) 

5. Have the children role-play Activities 2 and 3. In 
Activity 2 the employer's best buddy is-Carol. tn Activity 3, 
the employer's best buddy is Arnold. Carol is an excellent 
hair stylist and loves to comb hair. Arnold is a good carpenter 
and enjoys wood carving. Have each employer explain to 
his/her friend why both of them might be better off, both from 
a business and friendship point of view, if they did not work 
together. 

li» Economic Clarification of Ideas and Principles 

With amazing regularity, students in Mini-Societies are 
faced with friendship versus business judgments. An under- 
standing of price versus productivity and comparative advan- 
tage can oftenhelp both children involved in such a dilemma. 



Price versus productivity is truly a ratio and can be . , 
understood through an explanation of the arithmetic pro- 
cesses involved. If one worker will work for $10 per hour and 
another will work for $5 per hour, which, rationally, should 
be hired? The answer is not cle^ since there is not ^ugh 
information. We 4o not as yet know how much we'get for 
each dollar spent on the alternative workers (resources) . If we 
are told that the $5-per-hour worker can produce 50 cookies 
in an hour and the $10-per-hour worker can produce 75 
cookies in an hour, the situation is clearer. Dividing price by 
productivity, we see that the $5 per hour worker can produce 
cookies at the cost (for labor) of $. 10 per cookie while it costs 
lis $. 13 per cookie for the labor if we have the $10 per hour 
worker. But what if the $5 per hour worker can produce 50 
cookies per hour while the $ 10 per hour worker can produce 
150? The situation is now reversed. (It'will cost either $. 10 ' 
"^per coojde or $.07 per cookie for labor depending on which 
one we hire.) * 

Comparative advantage can become a complex issue in 
economics. It is mlast often spoken of in relation to 
international trade situations. But how ddes it' apply to 
Mini-Society? First, in the least complicated -way, the \5 
concept of ''advantage" applies and is related to specializa- 
tion. We all want work at that which we can do well , and at ^ 
that which'we like to do. On the issue of whether I should hire 
my buddy, the question is dual-lFaceted. Another question 
which should be asked is whether or not your buddy should 
\york for you. Perhaps you run a bank and are thinking of 
hiring your buddy as an accountant. Your buddy is ok in 
arithmetic but isn't the greatest and besides, he is a wonderful 
artist and woCild rather paint than add any day. In this case he 
would probably be better off (as would you) if he pursued his 
artistic talents through some other job o^ a business of his 
own. Not only would he probably be- happier doing what he 
likes, but he, would also probably be better at it and receive 
jnore recognition (pecuniary and nonpecuniary). /N 
But:what of the situation of the child who is -*best" or * ' 
**very good" at a number of things? How does comparative 
advantage apply here? Let us take the example of Shari and 
JerfiSfer. Both girls can produce picture books . Both cap alsp 
produce piaper dolls for saleVs^ari is better (more productive) 
than Jennifer at both of th^e. We say she has absolute 
advantage. But what about^ennifer? Should she simply look 
for still another alternative good to produce since she can't 
compete with Shari (foi\,efficiehcy) in either of these? Let's 
look at the * 'balance sheet:" 

It takes Shari 10 minutes to make a paper doll and it take» 
Jennifer 19 minutes to make a similar one. It takes Shari 15 
minutes to put together the parts for a picture and Jennifer ' 
takes 16 minutes to do the same. 



Shari 

15 min. 
10 min. 

25 min. 



picture book 
paper doll - 



Jennifer ^ 

r ■ 

16 min . 
19 min. 

35 min. 
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If both giris prowLicc both picture boolcs' and paper dolls, 
Jennifer is ^pcnmig 35 minutes to make one of each item and 
Shari is spend^ 25 minutes to do the same. Is there anyway 
in which the girls can be beneficial to each other (and to their 
MiniTSocicty) by becoming more productive? 

Assume that they specialize, ^th Shari making paper 
dolls and Jennifer making picture biK)ks. What will hiappen 

/ / ' ■■ ^j^'- 

. Jennifer 



now? 



Shari 
20 min. 

(was 25) to make 
2 papeidolls 



m 



32 min. ^ 
_(was 35) to make 
2 picture books 



Jennifer has what is called a comparative 'advantage in 
picture book production. Who knows? They may even join 
forces in a company selling paper products in their Mini- 
Society since each saves time by specializing according to 
her comparaitive advantage. 

Thus, **Should I Hire My Buddy," oVten becomes the 
question of whether from a price/productiviW point of view it 
is wise to hire your buddy, and from your buddy's point of 
view, is she/he working at something in whfch he/she has a 
comparative advantage? ^ 
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Suggested Supplementary 
Materials for the Master 
Curriculum Guide, Strategies 
for Teaching Economies: 

Intermediate Levels 



((jirades 4-6) 



Prepared by Barbara Schick, Director for Economic Education. University of Nevada, Las Vegas 



These materials ^e been selected to help teachers to 
introduce and/or reinforce economic concepts and toprovide 
teachers with opportunities to integrate economics with other 
disEij^ines. Therefore, d& indicated in the' annotation., some 
of the materials do not contain explicitly stated economic 
concepts, but have implicit economic content which teachers 
can utilize. Advanced materials are appropnaie'for use at the 
sixth-grade levd^ with students who have had economics at 
lower grade lewfe. - 



- ~. .- .-. ^ V:. . 

CALBFORNTA and its NATURAlniESOURCES 
Color.,_3 1 minutes ' Richfield Oil Company 

Post Office Bd^ 75007 
Stanford Station 
' Los Angeles, €Ia 90005 ' 
Prc§ehts the resources , products' and industries of Califor- 
nia, contrasting the present development with the barren- 
ness and wasteland of early days. Emphasis ifc given to 



petroleum and natural gas resources. 



Films 

BAKERY BEAT 

(SAoty T5 mimites 



626 Justin Ave. 
Glendale, CA 91201 
Shows the operation of a bake|y and the many jobs that are 
performed. A good film to view prior to a field trip to a 
bakery. | \, 

» ' • ■ ^ 

BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE SUPERMARKET 
Cdor^ 1 1 minutes. -BFA Educational Media 

, 2311 Michigan Ave. 

Santa Monica, C A 90404 
This film' illustrates how a supermarket is run. It can be 
used prior to a field trip to a supermarket or with the film 
above to show children what happens to bread after it 
leaves the bakery. 

CALIFORNIA AND GOLD, 2nd ed. 

Color, 15 minutes* Paramount Oxford Films 

' 1 136 North Las Palmas Ave. 
HoUywood, CA 90038 . 
Covers the history of California from the discovery of gold 
to the first transcontinental railroad. 



CHILbREN OF THE WAQGN TO^N 
Color or black and white, McGraw-Hill Textfilms 
18 minutes 1221 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, NY 10020 
Describes the route of the Oregon trail and explains some 
of the motivation behind the westw^ movement. Recrea- 
tes' life with a wagon train. From Ae Childn^ of Pioneer 
Times Series. 



COMPARING TWO NATIONS ^ 
Color, 10 minutes BFA Educational Media 

\2211 MichigairAve. 
Santa Monica, ^ 90404 
'A nation with a one-crop economy is compared to an 
industrialized nation with an economy which produces a 
wide variety of goods and services. This film explains the 
factors of production and illustrates how their quality and 
quantity and the way in which they are utilized affect a 
country's standard of living. Specialization an^ trade are 
^ also covered. 
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\J CONSERVING OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 
fltelor, 18 minutes BFA Educational Media 

221,1 Michigan Ave. 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 
Explains lhat,«cieQce has found ways to obtain the most 
from resources and^JlKuse new materials. This film also 
points out that waste aftd pollution of resources haVe not 
been eliminated and stresses the need for conservation. 

CONSERVATION FOR BEGINNERS • 

Color or blaek and white, Coronet histruc'tional Films 

U minutes ^ . 65 East South Water St. 

Chitago, IL 60611 
introduces the importance of the soil, plants, wildlife and 
water*, it emphasizes the conservation of natural resources. 



A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A TWO DOLLAR BILL 
Color, 10 minutes Paramount Oxford Films 

. ' . . 1138 North Las Palmas Ave. 

Hollywood,X:A 90038 * 
This film illustrates the uses and velocity of money by 
following a two-opllar bill received by two children for 
washing a car throligh a purchase, a loan, check-cashing 
and bfck to the tvjo children who earned it by washing 
windows. * 



DIVISipN OF LABOR 

Color, 10 minutes Paramount Oxford Films 

^ • ,^3S North Las Pal mas AAte 
Hollywood, CA 90038^ 
Two children make birthday presents for a friend/This is 
^ compared, with toy-making in a factory, illiisd-ating Hqw 
ydivision of labor and the up of capital equi pmen t increase 
projductivity. - t / 



ECONOMICS— IT'S ELEMENTARY' 

Color, 11 minutes Aims 

626 Justin Ave. 
Glendale, Ca 91201 
A family spencis the summer vacation in a remote cabin 
without modern conveniences. Their efforts to satisfy their 
wants illustrate many basic economic concepts including 
consumer goods and services; specialization and the 
exchange of surplus; interdependence; money as a medium 
of exchange and aitore of value; and freedom of choice in 
work. 



ECONOMIC*. NEWSPAPER BOY 

Color,.! 1 minutes BFA Educational Media . 

2211 Michigan Ave. 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 
A newspaper boy is portrayed as a businessman who sells a 
product, provides a service and makes a profit. The film 
introduces soxnt basic concepts and illustrates the impdiv 
tance of positive attitudes toward work. | 




' v.- • ■ 

HAB YCJUJLIVED THEN 
Color, 15 minutes ACI Productions 

' 35 West 45ih St: 
New York, NY 10036' 
This portrayal of life on American farms arid towns in i 800 
provides teachers with an opportunity to integrate eco- 
nomics with history and geography. 



IT'S ALL MINE 
Color, lOminutes 




Modem Talking PictuC 
2323 New.H^de P^ki^ad 
' New Hyde Park, NY 11040 
Presents an animated cartoon designed to enlighten chil- 
dren on the use and value of money, the importance ot 
saving, and the basic functions of a bank. 

♦ 

LAND, LABOR, CAPITAL 

Color, lOminutes Paramount Oxford Films 

1 138 North Las Palmas Ave. . 
> Hollywood, CA 90038 

fiach of three individuals *fexplains why land, labor, or* 
capital is the most impijrtant resource in the economy. An 
excellent vehicle for provoking discussion since it is left to. 
the viewers to decide which, if any, is the most irfiportant. 
Pajt of Economics for Elemental^ Series. 

THE LEMONADE STAND; WHAT^S FAIRf 
Color, 14 minutes Encyclopedia Britannica 

Educational Corporation 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicag9,IL 60611 
Twp^oys s^t Up a lemonade stand to earn money. One of, 
, them decides to play basetalf while the other continues to. 
work at selling lemonade. A controversy develops over 
who st>6uld*get the profits. Thi? film's opeh-ended format 
, providesstudents with an <^pportunity to discuss obligation 
and responsibility and the concept of opportunity .cost. 



MEANING OF CONSERVATION . 
Color or black and white. Coronet Instructional Films 
1 1 minutes 65. East South Water St. 

Chicago, IL 60611 
Shows what is being done to maintain our country's 
resources and. natural beauty by limiting hunting and 
fishing, building dams to control floods, planting trees and 
developing new farming methods. 

MONEY: HOW ITS VALUE CHANGES 
Color, 13 minutes Coronet Instructional Films 

65 East South ^Vater St. 
. Chicagp, IL 60611 
This film explains the effects of changes in'the value, of a 
dollar and how these changes occur. Concepts explicitly 
introduced and described include inoney as a medium of 
exchange; the money supply; credit; inflation; recession 
and depression; and supply and demand. The rudiments of 
nriorietary and fiscal policy are introduced. Advanced. 
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MONEY IN THE BANK— Al^ OtJ? 

Color or black and white, Q^rclJiilJ Films • 

15 minutes' - 66j f^'orth Robertson Blvd. 

Empfitiasiz^s how a bank help^ tocporrniuiiily by keeping 
'money in circulation. Ex^^m^ such procedures and 
terhS^l ogy as deposits, che^j^s, interest and money flow. 

MRS, peabody:s beach 

Color, 24 minutes W^<Distney Educational Meflia 

800 ^c^C^ra Ave. 
Gl^^daale^ CA 9l2(yi 
A hAimorously told story^ab^l a'leenage surfer and an 
^ng lady entrepreneur wh^ t>*^i^is ideal beach for 
suifing. Mrs*. Peabody, th^ emtriiepren^ur, will allow 
suifi ng.only if the teenager h^|^s lie-f to develop the beach 
.as a profitable business. The i^^wag^^r-^ijid viewers--.are 
in^oduced to a host of ♦ec^^/^oiinii^^ concepts and their 
applicatiohto starting and ruj^/iirrJg;;^ successful business- 
These concepts include scarQj/y; private property; goods 
and services; the laws of supply^ Mdjetiiantf; the factors of 
production: land, , labor, caj^^'aB ^ril entrepreneurship; 
profit and its functions; the la\v ^f^ ^Mnishing returns; and 
man>^ others. Advanced. 



THE OREGON TRAIL 
Black and white, 
25 minutes 



EnQy<:lc3Mia B^t^nnica 

^ucati 00^1 Corporation 
425 f^y*A. Michigan Ave. 
- Chi^^gc:3,IIIiaiois606ll 

This film recreatesthe sagaof i|^«Vi^estVard movement and 
dramatizes fhe experiences of ^ I>*iowfcxfamjly' migrating 
to Oregon in a wagon -train . It sj^^^s bovjv they are involved 
< not only in the force | of histQ/yl^iiM also \yitlj their own 
■ Jiuman family. probleftis. ; .n. . " 

PEANUTS AND THE PEANU)^ B UTlTEi^ PLANT 
Color, 10 minutes Centj/^m E^iucational Fiinis 

. 1621 V^est^St. . 

- La\vi.^nc:e, iC^nsas 66044 
A film about a highlysautom^j.^ in-^lustry. It covers the 
growth of the peahiit p^t, ^i|t*i'iw)na] information 5n 
peanuts r where the different v^^-ti^si aje grown, ai^d the 
use of capital equipment in gr^^'^^iiJig^ h^esting, grading 
and processing peanuts. This fJi^^* cam boused to integrate 
economics with geography aii^j sci^ince. 

PROHT: YOU GOTTA BE OD'/'OF YOljr COTTON 

PICKING MIND! 
Color, 9 minutes Step(^/n fesu^tow Production 

1649 ^Wit. 
Sant^ M»^aica,CA 90404 
The concept of profit and its f^/Jcdot-is are entertainingly^ 
depicted in an imaginative vision of the story of Eli 
Whitney and his cotton gip^-#J^^ in terms 

^that are some\yhat dxfimni f^^^iWthe usual* econoniics 
treatment. /Students can compa^^ ^^^'s delinition with their 
textbook, definition, J ^ " 



RESOURCES 

Color, 9 niinutes Paramount O/ford Films 

1 r38 North Las Palmas Ave. * 
Hollywood, CA 90D38 
The natural resources, food, minerals, lumber, water,4ahd 
and ^air, and they^ alternative uses eu'e^g^lained and 
discussed. While the term ^^opportunity cost" is not lisecl, 
emphasis is placed on choice-making — choosing the best 
ways to use resources in ordier to protect the environment 
and/or to provide for society's wants. The film poses 
questions f6f students rc>*^cuss and answer. Part of 
Economics for Elementary Series. 



Color or black and white, . McGravv-Hill Textfilms 
26 niinutes ' 1221 Avenue of the Americas^ 

New York, NY 10020 
This film stresses the worldwide importance of rice and the 
methods of^owing it. Also included are measures taken^ 
to impitjve the qjjantity and quality of the commodity 



SCrDOgE McDUCK and MONEY 
^^Jolor, 15 minutes Walt Disney Educational Media 

Corporation 
. 800 Sorfora Ave. 

Gleindale, CA 91201 
This is a highlf entertaining film with solid economic 
content. Uncle Scrooge McDuck shows his three little 
nephews that economics affects Iveryone. The film 
\ provides a brief history of the evolution of money from 
' baiter to eariy and modern forms of money.as'a medium of 
exchange; the importahce.bf saving anjl prudent invest- 
ment; an expla:nation of inflaticfei, deflaition, flow of; 
money, indivldliaJ)ab^ govemnient budgeting- ^d spends 
ing; and an exc'ellehf basic economics vocabulary. 



THE STORY OF OUr MONEY SYSTEM 

tolor or black and white. Coronet Instructional Films 

\ 1 minutes* 65 East Souths Watef St. 

Chicago, IL 60601 
TJfces the evolution of our unified money system from 
bartering to convenient forms used today. This film 
includes interesting material on monies^used in the 
American colonies. Two functions of money, as a medium 
of exchange and as a standard of value, are explained. 



TRADE \ 
yColor, 10 hiinutes P^mdunt Oxford Films 

~ p 1138 Ndrth Las Palmas Ave. 

( ^ Hollywoo^, CA 90038 
Natural resources, labor,' capital and profit, are introduced 
and explained by illustrating the piocesses necessary to 
bring tomatoes from iB^ farm to the middleman, from the 
middleman to tlie supermarket and the consumer. Part of 
Economics for Elementary Series. 
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WHAT is AUTOMATION' ' ^ * ^ 

Color or Wack and white, BFA Educational Media 
14 minutes / . 221 1 'Michigan Ave, 

; ^ Sant^ Monica, CA 90404 
This film shows an automated factory and explains how an 
increased amount of automation results in a greater ability 
to pjroduce goods in less time, allowing more time for 
leisure, ' 



WHY WE HAVE SfPECIAL JOBS: THE MAN WHO 
MADE SPINNING TOPS 

Color, 7 minutes Learning Corporation of 

America 
1350 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 ' 
A delightful, and often humorous, animated film describes 
\ the concept of specialization. Each of the inhabitants of a 
^ ,smAll village provides for all of his wants until one day a 
man makes a spinning top for his son. All the other fathers 
wanted him to make spinning tops for their children. How 
this man began to specialize in making tops and others 
began to specialize in what they did best is illustrated. 



WHY WE HA VE TAXES: THE TOWN THAT HAD NO 
/1»OLICEMAN . ^ 
Color, 10 minutes Learning Corporation of 

America 
1350 Avenue of the Americas 
' , ' New York,*NY 10019 
A thief enters the village depicted in **Why We Have 
" Special Jobs." The inhabitants decide th^t each will 
contribute a portion of his incomC:^ to pay a policeman and 
the idea of. taxes is bom. ^ . " 



WHY WE USE MONEY: THE FISHERMAN WHO 
NEEDED A KNlFE i ^ 
Color, 10 minutes Learning Corporation of 

AmericSa • 
1350 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019/ 
An animated film using ^e same setting ets the above-listed 
films humorously illustrates the inconvenientes of barter and 
how. the use of money came about. - * 



WILDTUVER 

Color, 14 minutes ^ Encyclopedia Britannica 
. Educational Corporation 
425 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IL 606^1.e^^ • 
The value* of rivers for recreation* as havens for wildlife 
and as a water ^pply for towhs is explained. The film also 
shows how water resources may be polluted by refuse, oil 
and chemicals and stresses the need for conservation. 



Fllmistrips J 
. BASIC CONCErt'S IN ECONOMICS SERIES^ 
Six filmstrips with • BFA Educational Media * 

cassettes 2211 Michigan Ave. 

- Santa MonicikCA 90406 

h Producers and Consumers:\ Why Do People Wgrk? 

2 . Factors of Production: What Qo'We Need to Get WorTc 
Done? , 

3. Specialization: How Do We Organize to Get Things 
Done? 

4. Economic Interdependeii?e: Can We 'Live by Our- 
selves? . 

5. Saving and Lending: What Do Banks Do with Our 
Money? ' J) 

f 6. Our Market Economy: Who Tells People What to Do? 

> ■ ^ • 

This series^ introduces economic terms and Jielps students to 
understand basic concepts. The lessonsi^uniliarize viewers 
^ with Che roles of consumers and producers, identify the 
% / factors of production (the entrepreneur is omitted), rec;pgnize' 
the advantages and disadvantages of specialization, describe 
ways, in which jieople.,^^ interdependent^ and relate how 
ecoiiomic factors affect their daily lives. > 

Thi5\^material can be used to introduce eccmomics at the 
intermediate level or as review for students who have had 
• economics in the primary grades. The seriesyhas a good 
teacfier'sT guide.' . \ . 



ECONOMICS IN OUR ECONOMY . ' 

Eigntfujl color filmstrips Educational Enrichment 

with printed captions Materials , _ . * • * ' 

. • ' lib South Bedford Road • 

' ' ^ , Mt. kisco, NY 10549 ^ 

1. Specializing & Exchanging . ^ 
„ 2. We, Are All Consumers . . I 

3. Working & Eariiing 

4. Economic Systems . * 

5. Money & Exchange 

6. Labor Unions • ^ 

7. International Trade , . . 

8. Government Goods & Services 

^ ' . 

Tliis series explains basic^ economic ^concepts and help$ 
students tp understand why people and countries specialize, 
how and why goods and services are exchanged, and .why 
governments as v^^ll as individuals must budget. **Read- 
aloud" captions fpreach frame permit teachers to control the 
speed of . each program by stopping whenever istudent 

* questions and discussion warrant. The program ipcludes a 
summary wall chart that revie^ys the economic terms ex- 
plained in the filmstrips, , Economic vocabulary is 
strengthened by using a set of 36 flash cards covering key 

, economic ideas such as income, division of labor,^ariff, and 
specialization. A 24-page teacher's guicje suggests classroom 
activities, background information, discussion questions, 
and ideas for research topics. - ^ * j 
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THE ECONOMY: HOW iT WOf 
Four filmstrips'with Changing Times Education 

casscttjcs • I * ' Service ^ 
Color • ^ 1729 H St. 

- • . ' ; ^ Washington, DC 20006 

• 1. Our Ecbhomic* System: Frc^oWof Choice 
. 2 , The Government: Helping Us.Mecl Qur Goal 

3. Money: Keeping the Economy Moving 
" 4. People and Machines 

The first filmstrip in thia series provide^ a good overview of 
the functio^iitig of a market system and introdj^bes scarcity, 
consumers and producers, the factors of production, profit 
and the profit motive, and sjipply and demand. Choice- 
making dji the personal,' community and national level, is^-. 
explained. In the secon^^Uie role of^oXfrnment is explained 
; by examining the funqtrons of gove^mept agencies in 
assisting and/p^rotecfit^& consumers, producers and the 

* unemployed, an^^wi«*j^4^ps- between taxes and fiscal 
policy, money and monet^ policy. The use of money as a 

* medium of exchange and a st^^d oO/alue versus barter is 
* illustrated >in the third. Checkk an^credit cards are also 

< explained. 'The fourth des^bes il^ productivity hat in- 
y^eascd as technological advances, specialization and Svi- 
/ sibn of labor have been utilized in the production process. 
^Advanced. / . " 



MMket ECONOMY 

Six^mstrip/with ^ B FA Educational Media 
cassettes ^ - 2211 Michijgan Ave. \ 

. ' ' » . : . Sai^ta Monica, Ca 90406 
1- Introduction 

2. Subsistence Farmers. 

3. Craftsman 

4/ Specialized Farmer and Specialized Vendor 

5. Traveling^^endoi: '4 ^ c ^v- 

6. Store Owner . \'' 

This series deals with the relationship between produces and 
consumers and between environment and product in a 
developing country's ma^lce^ economy. The fii^t filmstrip 
intt-oducesthe kinds of markets and the participants .which are 
more fully described in. the other five. With the ex^eptfon of 
tjje first in the sfcriesr, eaCh filmstrip opens withVlist of 
questions to help students to concentrate on the important 
' aspects of the material . The. teacljer's guide contains de- 
briefing questions and extension activities. This series can be 
used with childrcn^who have not had eponomics in primary 
grades. , . 

CHECKING OU j CHECKs 
^ Filmstriptwith cassette Federal Reserve Bank of New 

York ' ' 

•Public Information Department 

33LiMySt. 

New York, NY 10045 
All there is to know about checks and how they functipn in 
our banking system. This filmstrip is. accompanied* by a 
comicbook, **Thc Story of checks," and a teacher's guide 
With duplicating masters use in suggested activities. 
Excellent maerial for personal finance'or banking units. 



URBAN WORLD-LVALUES IN CONFLICT 
Eight filmstrips witH Coronet Instructional Films 
cassettes or records ^ ^65 East South Water St. . 
- ' . ^ » -Chicago, Ilr50601 

yl. Megalopolis or Monster? ' X 

' 2. The Transportation Dilemma * 

3. The Pollution pilemma 

4. The Housing Dil^mnta - ' . ^ 

5. The CrinvaJ)ilemma 

6. The Povel^ Dilemma .. 
. 7. The Money Dilemma 

8; The Planning. bilemma - 

Each filmstrip presents an open-ended case study of a 
community problem and its impact on urban areas. The 
emphasis is on values in conflict which stand in the way of ,^ 
solving these problems. For example, ;*The Money Di- ' 
lemma" miescn^s a(case study of conflict over whether to 
build a playground shopping center on a vacant^pi^epf 
/land to illustrate monet problems of most citie^. The fck:us is> 
on the need for ra^parfl decisioii-makittg and citizen partici- 
pation. The conjm of this material offers a vehicle through 
which values arc explored, and by which the student engages 
in the process of arriving, at his. or her own^decision for t$e 
resolution of the conflict. A teacher's/ Guide indiiattis 
cla^sroom^ strategies. Advanced. 

' • ■ * 

Books 

Adler, Irving, and Ruth Adler, Tree^ Products. New York: '' 
.The JohnO^y Company, 1966. " > 

This^JroieUs the story of trees, what they are, how they * 
grow, their uses throughout history, and* describes the 
, many products we<get from this important natural re^ 
.Source. Scientific terms have phonetic spelling in paren- 
theses to help the young rcader^o pronounce words such as ^ 
phloem, xylem^nd cambium. Godd research material for 
a study of a natural rcsource and the products it provides. 

Fish'er^ Leonard E., The Peddlers. New York: Franklin 

Watts, Inc., 1968. , \ ■ 

The story of the Yankee peddlers and their role in the 
economy j>f the Colonial period illastrates the scarcity of 
goods and service, the shortag| of currency and how 
barter was often used during'this stage^of ou^ history. 

» - 

Golann , Cecil P. , The Taming of Israels 'Negev. New York: * 

Julian Messner, 1970. 

A fascinating, account of the- Negev E)esert and its 
development. It focuses on the different cultures, country 
life in the Kibbutz and . the Moshav — examples of two^ 
differcnt economic systems functionin^side by side — and 
city life with its grt)wing commerce arid industry. 

Lewellen, John B., You and Transportation. Chicago: 

Childrens Prcss, .1965. ' 

A dramatic and often humorous story of the growth of 
cargo traii^sportation and the pioneers and inventors who 
tontributed to it. Illustrates how improved transportation 
incrcased economic activity and our standard of living. 
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Merrill, Jean, The Toothpaste Millionaire.. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972. 

Twelve-year-old Rufus Mayflower set out to prove how 
cheaply toothpaste could be made. -Rufus winds up in the 
toothpaste business and makes a million. The story 
realistically follows his rising succe$s and illustrates how 
to establfsh a corporation, sell stofk, get a bank loan and 

* use a little ingenuity in advertising to outwit the competi- 
tiop. , '. 

' Ritchie, JBar^3«ff/?amon Makes a Trade. Berkeley: Parnas- 
sus Press, 1959x 
. A story of a yo.ung Mexican boy who wants to trade a piece 
of fiis family's pottery, which they have brought to market 
to sell, for a green parrot in a cage. This delightful tale, - 

• written in Spanish and English, illustrates the inconveni- 
ences of barter. 



^ Robertson, Keith , Henry Reed's Baby-Sitting Service. ^ New 
.York: The Viking Press, 1%6. 

(I Henry wants to earn some money during his summer 
vacation. At Uncle Al's suggestion, Henry uses a ques- 
tionnaire to find out what kind of service is in demand in 
Grover's Comers. Although disappointed to learn that his - 
best bet is baby-sitting, Henry sets up a company and by 
providing a better service than his competitors, succeeds. 
Henry and his, partner. Midge, run into a number of 
_ humorous difficulties which they handle with aplomb. The 
story illustrates the importance of taking responsibility and- 
having a positive attitude toward one'-s job. ' 

Seldin, Joel, Automation. !^cy^ York: Coward- McCann, 
^ Inc., 1%5. ^ • * ^ 

A number of economic concepts are covered in this book 
about automation. It emphasizes the need for education if 

' . students are to finjd jobs in the new world of computers and 
advancing technology. Included is the debate over whether |t 
automation provides or eliminates more jobs. Advanced. 
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